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Ir is not to be supposed that 
so remarkable a specimen of the 
human intellect as George Eliot’s 
should have passed through its 
early stages without giving signs 
of what manner of spirit had come 
among us. While still making an 
idol of her doll, she was filled with 
that passion for books which in- 
variably marks the childhood of 
those endowed with a powerful 
literary faculty. A child who loves 
meditation, or the observation of 
nature, or the practieal work of 
life, better than books, may be- 
come aremarkable person,—a phil- 
osopher, a discoverer, or an organ- 
iser; but the literary genius must 
in early life be fed upon books, 
and these not few in number nor 
peculiar in scope, but embracing 
a wide range of subjects and of 
writers. In the young mind so 
predestined and so nourished, what 
is poor and bad passes off, what is 
good is retained; the more various 


the material, the richer the result 
—namely, that power of express- 
ing the best ordered thought in 
the best ordered language which 
constitutes excellence of style. 
Whether a really omnivorous 
young reader, seizing on and as- 
similating all kinds of lore (and 
this wide ranging and wide pastur- 
ing is very uncommon even amon 

children who are said to be fon 

of books), will become a fine writer, 
may be augured with a good deal 
of certainty by a little observation. 
If the effect be to puff him up, to 
cause him to put away childish 
things, to seek grave converse and 
the praise of his elders, he will 
‘probably develop into one of those 
fluent P enomenons, oracles of the 
general herd (always gregarious of 
opinion), who possess a fatal facil- 
ity of expatiating in oily sermons, 
gushing essays, copious journals, 
trivial histories, or pretentious 
novels. But if he preserve his 
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freshness of interest in all that 
charms the young, the chances are 
many in favour of his development 
into one of those artists of the pen 
whose works will live and nourish 
the writers of the future. Where 
opportunities are small, much will 
depend on the character of the books 
at or) Mary Ann Evans’s home 
was not apparently very copiously 
supplied, but she was fortunate in 
those volumes which she could make 
her own. An old gentleman, name- 
less, but evidently worth crowds of 
ordinary old gentlemen in knowing 
the right thing and doing it, used 
to bring her sometimes a book as 
an offering, and among them the 
Fables of Atsop—so sure, with 
their four-footed and feathered re- 
presentatives of the wise and the 
foolish, to expand the imagination 
of the imaginative child, the sym- 
pathies of the sympathetic. An 
old copy of the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ with illustrations less artis- 
tic but more in unison with the 
ideas of John Bunyan than would 
probably spring from a modern 
_ was always at hand to lead 

er into a supernatural world, with 
its mysterious scenery of the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Moun- 
tains, and the dreadful valley, and 
with such tremendous inhabitants 
as Giant Despair and Apollyon 
lurking in its recesses. Another 
much studied theological work, 
also illustrated, was Defoe’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Devil.’ A less formi- 
dable morality was represented by 
‘ Rasselas,’ tedious only to readers 
whose appetite has grown fastid- 
ious with years. In relief to these 
grave works stood the jest-book of 
Joe Miller, the somewhat practical 
and unrefined character of whose 
mirth was corrected a little later 
by the gentler and chaster humour 
of Elia. It was not till the ad- 
vanced age of eight that she be- 
came enamoured of the Waverley 
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Novels; and then what a share 
must those great romances haye 
had in forming the future Eliot! 
Is it Ss that she could ever 
have become what she did if for 
these had been substituted, let us 
say, the monstrous indigestibilities 
of Mr. George Macdonald or Mr. 
Wilkie Collins? So far, however, 
was she from growing proud as 
the possessor of all this lore, that 
she used to follow, like a small 
dog, the footsteps of a three-years 
older brother, who, after the man- 
ner of well-conditioned males of 
that time of life, permitted himself 
to be adored with much condescen- 
sion and consideration. This fra- 
ternal alliance was, of course, the 
origin of the relations of Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver. It was inter- 
rupted by a pony, given to the 
boy, who found the quadruped a 
more interesting associate than the 
sister. The fact that Isaac Evans 
never became anything uncommon, 
remaining very much like his neigh- 
bours in pursuits and character, 
does not render in the least less 
natural the fact that he was wor- 
shipped by the little female genius. 
It is only commonplace little girls 
who are not prone to admire boys 
merely because they are boys, and 
with no more real ground than 
that on which the British public 
sometimes grows fatuous in its 
worship of tinselled and trumpery 
idols. 

The little girl had another ob- 
ject of reverence in a father who 
had probably so much, and no 
more, of Mr. Tulliver as to pet her, 
to call her his ’cute little wench, 
and possibly to be very earnest in 
his denunciation of those diabolic 
agencies “raskills” ; but who had 
much more (though still with great 
diversity) in common with both 
Adam ede and Caleb Garth, 
Probably the former represents 
him when an ‘artisan in his youth. 
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the latter in his elder phase, for 
Mr. Evans became a first-rate land 
agent, knowing thoroughly all the 
branches of that interesting busi- 
ness ; a8 manly, indefati able, con- 
scientious, clever, and devoted to 
his calling as the two ideal char- 
acters. It is mere commonplace 
to a thinking person to be told 
that delineators of character sel- 
dom copy from originals after the 
fashions of portrait-painters. Every 
novelist must have been worried 
by simpletons who, incapable of 
conceiving such a thing as a crea- 
tive faculty, press for information 
as to who it was that sat for this 
gr that character, and are much 
exasperated that the imaginary 
secret, by promulgating which 
they hoped to gain great social 
distinction, should be withheld 


from them. Few characters could 
be transferred bodily to a book 
with a to it. 


As Romeo, 
according to Juliet, might be cut 
out in little stars, so a strong in- 
dividuality like that of Robert 
Evans may be made to give life 
and reality to a dozen men of fic- 
tion. His wife, pale, energetic, a 
good housewife and a warm-hearted 
mother, contained the germs, and 
more, of the celebrated Mrs Poy- 
ser. There was an elder daughter, 
Chrissey, who married early when 
Mary Ann was sixteen, and was 
thenceforward lost to view, though 
not to memory, for the recollection 
of the relation between the sisters 
suggested that between Celia and 
Dorothea Brooke, and the deline- 
ation of Celia was the result of a 
remembrance of Chrissey, though 
it could not be called a portrait. 
The musing, observant, sensitive, 
deeply impressionable child lived 
with this family in Warwickshire, 
in a house bearing the curious 
name of Griff, of red brick covered 
with ivy, and having, like Mr 
Poyser’s, a farmyard, barns, and 
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large dairy. It stood, we are told, 
in a very flat uninteresting land- 
scape of green fields and hedge- 
rows. But there is something in 
the smallness of a child which 
revents flatness from being un- 
interesting ; to a creature who is 
too short to see over the smallest 
fence, and who is hidden by a 
gooseberry-bush, every knoll is a 
mountain, every thicket a forest. 
Moreover, the unattractiveness of 
the landscape may have intensified 
the zest derived from the scenes 
of imagination in Bunyan and 
Scott ; so that, on the whole, the 
flat fields may have been quite as 
useful in their way as if the happy 
valley of Rasselas had stretched 
from the door. 

It need not be said how deep 
was the impression made on Mary 
Ann by the scenes and characters 
which surrounded her childhood, 
though at that period she saw 
these only at intervals, for at 
the age of five she went with her 
brother to a boarding-school till 
she was eight, when she was 
sent with Chrissey to a much 
larger establishment at Nuneaton, 
a remained there up to the 
age of thirteen. In all scholastic 
studies, then and afterwards, she 
showed capacity and power un- 
equalled by any of her school- 
mates. For accomplishments, she 
was an enthusiastic musician, and 
she took a singular pleasure in the 
study of modern languages. But 
the circumstance of this period 
which chiefly concerns the reader 
is, that at this second school the 
principal teacher, Miss Lewis, was 
an ardent evangelical Churchwo- 
man, and became, and continued 
for years to be, her young pupil’s 
most intimate friend. Always un- 
commonly susceptible of the influ- 
ence of those around her, Mary Ann 
must have been especially so at this 
early age ; and her ardent temper 
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would lead her, particularly with 
the encouragement of example, to 
push any strong tendency to an 
extreme. Deeply influenced by the 
religious views of Miss Lewis, she 
came under other and still stronger 
tendencies from thirteen to sixteen, 
which period she spent at another 
‘school kept by the daughters of 
a Baptist minister in Coventry, 
where, we learn, she became a 
leader of prayer-meetings amongst 
the girls. When she was sixteen 
she lost her mother, and returned 
home to keep house for her father, 
the elder sister having married 
about that time ; and now it hap- 
pened that the practice of her i § 
gious principles, bordering on as- 
ceticism, placed her in antagonism 
with her brother. Isaac was fond 
of sports and pleasures, and had, 
moreover, imbibed strong High 
Church views. His sister not only 
opposed him with argument, but 
with a strictness of life which must 
have looked like a reproach. As 
she says of Maggie Tulliver, “she 
threw some exaggeration and wil- 
fulness, some pride and impetuosi- 
ty, even into her self-renunciation.” 
o her “the pursuit of pleasure 
was a snare, dress was vanity, so- 
ciety was a danger.” In her first 
visit to London with her brother, 
when she was eighteen, she would 
not accompany him to the theatres, 
but spent all her evenings alone 
reading, To the evangelical reli- 
gion she had (she avowed at a later 
time) sacrificed the cultivation of 
her intellect, and a-proper regard 
to personal appearance. “I used,” 
she said, “to go about like an owl, 
to the great disgust of my broth- 
er ; and I would have denied him 
what I now see to have been quite 
lawful amusements.” A curious 
confirmation of what she says of 
cing the cultivation of her 
intéllect, is found in reading her let- 
ters of this period to Miss Lewis. 
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Nothing connected with George 
Eliot can be more curious, for one 
who remembers what her formed 
style was—how studiously truthful 
in rendering the subject - matter, 
how careful in the exclusion of 
conventionalities—than to mark 
how she adopted the very phrase- 
ology of her religious friends. Of 
the marriage of an acqnaintance 
she writes :— 


“*T must believe that those are 
happiest who are not fermenting 
themselves by engaging in projects 
for earthly bliss, who are considering 
this life merely a pilgrimage, a scene 
calling for diligence and watchfulness, 
not for repose and amusement, I do 
not deny that there ry be many 
who can partake with a high degree 
of zest of all the lawful enjoyments 
the world can offer, and yet live in 
near communion : with their God— 
who can warmly love the creature, 
and yet be careful that the Creator 
maintains His supremacy in their 
hearts ; but I confess that in my short 
experience and narrow sphere of ac- 
tion I have never been able to attain 
to this. I find, as Dr Johnson said 
respecting his wine, total abstinence 
much easier than moderation. 

I have highly enjoyed Hannah More’s 
letters: the contemplation of so 
blessed a character as hers is very 
salutary. . . . Oh that we could live 
only for eternity! that we could 
realise its nearness! I know you 
do not love quotations, so I will not 
give you one; but if you do not dis- 
tinctly remember it, do turn to the 
in Young’s ‘ Infidel Reclaimed,” 
aaaiee: ‘O vain, vain, vain all else 
eternity,’ and do love the lines for 
my sake... . : 

‘‘T have just begun the life of Wil- 
berforce, and I am expecting a rich 
treat from it. There is a similarity, 
if I may compare myself with such 
a man, between his temptations, or 
rather besetments, and my own, that 
makes his experience very interesting 
tome. Oh that I might be made as 
useful in my lowly and obscure station 
as he wasin the exalted one assign 
to him! I feel myself to be a mere 
cumberer of the ground. May the 
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Lord give me such an insight into 
what is truly good, thatI may not 
rest contented with making Christian- 
ity amere addendum to my pursuits, 
or with tacking it as a fringe to my 
arments! May I seek to be sancti- 
Fed wholly! My nineteenth birth- 
day will soon be here (the 22d)—an 
awakening signal. My mind has 
been much clogged lately by languor 
of body, to which I am prone to give 
way, and for the removal of which I 
shall feel thankful.” 


Music had not only been for her 
an enthusiastic study, but an ex- 
traordinary enjoyment ; neverthe- 
less she says :-— 


“Tt would not cost me any regrets 
ifthe only musie heard in our land 
were that of strict worship ; nor can 
I think a pleasure that involves the 
devotion of all the time and powers 
of an immortal being to the acquire- 
ment of an expertness in so useless 
(at least in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred) an accomplishment, can be 
uite pure or elevating in its ten- 

ency.” 


Now her present biographer has 
judiciously refrained from signify- 
ing any approval or disapproval on 
this or the future phase of her 
theological opinions. It would be 
futile to argue a matter on which 
most readers must have made up 
their minds, and he evidently thinks 
that his business is to present the 
woman of genius in all the main 
circumstances of her life, and to 
leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. A cheap and easy 
effect might be gained by taking 
either side, but we shall follow the 
course of the biographer. Our 
only comment on the foregoing 
extracts will be of a literary kind. 
They prove that if she had held to 
her opinions, not only there could 
have been no ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ or other novels ; but 
she could never have achieved lit- 
erary excellence of any kind, be- 
cause her thoughts were working 
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in a quite uncongenial medium, 
and the more sbe wrote in this 
style, the farther would she diverge 
from the path that afterwards led 
her to fame. The opinion of the 
future novelist about fiction at the 
age of twenty was uncompromis- 
ingly severe. 


‘*T venture to believe,” she writes, 
‘‘that the same causes which exist 
in my own breast to render novels 
and romances pernicious, have their 
counterpart in that of every fellow- 
creature. .... As to the discipline 
our minds receive from the perusal of 
fictions, I can conceive none that is 
beneficial but may be attained by that 
of history. It isthe merit of fictions 
to come within the orbit of proba- 
bility : if unnatural they would no 
longer please. If it be said the mind 
must have relaxation, ‘ Truth is strange 
—stranger than fiction.’ When a per- 
son has exhausted the wonders of 
truth, there is no other resort than 
fiction : till then, I cannot imagine 
how the adventures of some phantom, 
conjured up by fancy, can be more 
entertaining than the transactions of 
real specimens of human nature from 
which we may safely draw inferences. 
I daresay Mr. James’s ‘ Huguenot’ 
would be recommended as giving an 
idea of the times of which he writes ; 
but as well may one be recommended 
to look at landscapes for an idea of 
English scenery. The real secret of 
the relaxation talked of is one that 
would not generally be avowed ; but 
an appetite that wants seasoning of a 
certain kind cannot be indicative of 
health. Religious novels are more 
hateful to me than merely worldly 


“ones: they are asort of centaur or 


mermaid, and, like other monsters that 
we do not know how to class, should 
be destroyed for the public good as 
soon as born. The weapons of the 
Christian warfare were never sharp- 
ened at the forge of romance. Domes- 
tic fictions, as they come more within 
the range of imitation, seem more 
dangerous. For my part, I am ready 
to sit down and weep at the impossi- 
bility of my understanding or barely 
knowing a fraction of the sum of 
objects that present themselves for 
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our contemplation in books and in 
life. Have I, then, any time to spend 
on things that never existed ?” 


She wrote a religious poem (not, 
in our judgment, a good one), in 
which, when bidding farewell to 
the things of earth, she implies 
an expectation that she will take 
the Bible (apostrophised as “ blest 
volume !”) to heaven with her—a 
sentiment objected to by the editor 
of the ‘Christian Observer,’ in 
which the stanzas appeared, be- 
cause, he said, there would be no 
need of a Bible there. A more 
prosaic but still devout occupation 
was the construction of a chart 
of ecclesiastical history, which she 
only gave up on finding her plan 
forestalled. Nevertheless, while 
stilljapparently imbued with the 
faith she had held so firmly and 
almost aggressively from childhood, 
it is certain that she jhad already 
passed from the receptive to the 
critical stage of religion, and that 
her analytical faculty was alread 
at work on the influences whic 
had so controlled her conduct and 
daily life, for she was reading con- 
troversial works, and was much 
exercised about “the nature of the 
visible Church.” The change of 
opinion which was impending, and 
a in any case inevitable, was 

astened by an important event 
which now took place in her life. 
Her brother married, and it had 
been agreed that he should occupy 
Griff, while his father and sister 
removed to a house near Coventry.” 
‘Here she found next-door neigh- 
bours who, besides being cultivated 
people, were philosophical sceptics, 
and who did something more with 
their views than merely to enter- 
tain them. Mr Bray, an ardent 

hrenologist, had written on ‘ The 

hilosophy of Necessity,’ and had 
married a sister of Mr Hennell, 
who had just published ‘ An In- 
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uiry concerning the Origin of 

hristianity,’ which had been 
translated into German, with a 
— written by Strauss, Miss ~ 

vans was at first invited to their 
house as a person whose ability 
and fervent religious views might 
be useful in bringing back Mr 
Bray to the fold of the Church. 
Although, after her arrival at 
the new house, she wrote to her 
friend Miss Lewis in the former 
religious strain, yet her views of 
the subject must hous been already 
shifting, for a complete change in 
them presently took place. 


‘Tt will be seen,” says the biograph- 
er, ‘‘from subsequent letters, how 
greatly Miss Evans was interested in. 
this book [Mr Hennell’s]—how much 
she admired it ; and the reading of it, 
combined with the association with 
her new friends—with the philosophi- 
cal speculations of Mr Bray, and with 
Mrs Bray’s sympathy in her brother’s. 
critical and sceptical standpoint—no 
doubt hastened the change in her atti- 
tude towards the dogmasof the old 
religion.” 


She seems to have made the ac- 
quaintance of these neighbours. 
just ten days before the date of a 
etter to Miss Lewis, in which she 
says :— 


‘* My whole soul has been engross- 
ed in the most interesting of all in- 
quiries for the last few days, and to- 
what result my thoughts may lead I 
know not—possibly to one that will 
startle you ; but my only desire is to 
know the truth, my only fear to cling 
toerror. I venture to say our love 
will not decompose under the influence: 
of separation, unless you excommu- 
nicate me for differing from you in 
opinion.” 


A month later, the intended re- 
claimer of the stray sheep, Mr 
Bray, “was so uneasy in an 


equivocal position that she de- 
termined to give up going to 
church.” This nearly led to a rup- 
ture with her father, who talked 
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of giving up bis new house and 

cing to live with his married 
Gaaghter: it was not till after Mary 
Ann had planned to live apart, and 
had begun by going on a visit to her 
brother, that “ the father was very 

lad to receive her again, and she 
resumed going to church as before.” 
But so far was she from returning, 
otherwise than externally, to the 
church, that we find her later writ- 
ing, “ When the soul is just liber- 
ated from the wretched giant’s bed 
of dogmas on which it has been 
racked and stretched ever since it 
began to think, there is a feeling of 
exaltation and strong hope.” Her 
new correspondent (for we find no 
more letters to Miss Lewis) was a 
lady of strong intellect and ad- 
vanced opinions—Miss Sara Hen- 
nell, the sister of the author of 
the “ Inquiry ” ; and henceforward 
she lived with the two sisters and 
Mr Bray in the closest intimacy 
and friendship, making excursions 
with them about the country, and 
imparting to them her inmost 
mind. In 1844, Mr Hennell mar- 
ried Miss Brabant, whose father 
was the friend of Strauss, Coler- 
idge, and Grote, and who had 
been chosen to translate Strauss’s 
‘Leben Jesu.’ This task she per- 
suaded Miss Evans to relieve her 
of, who, during the next two years, 
performed it most faithfully, for 
the translation was very highly 
esteemed by English disciples of 
Strauss, and reviewers did not fail 
to extol the excellence of the 
style. And that her change of 
opinion was not a half-hearted 
one, and was accompanied by no 
regrets, is evident from her men- 
tion of a certain subject as one she 
should like to work out—namely, 
“The superiority of the consola- 
tions of philosophy to those of 
so-called religion.” It may almost 
be said that she threw off what 
had hitherto been the gloomy in- 
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fluence dominating her life and 
conduct, with the suddenness and 
completeness of a rustic who, long 
terrified by a ghost in the church- 
yard, at length grapples with it, 
and finds it to consist of a sheet 
and a luminous turnip. Not the 
~ notable of her minor changes 
of opinion is that respecting Mrs 
Heanal More, the former mr Fernaig 

lation of whose blessed character 

ad been so very salutary. “Iam 
glad you detest Mrs Hannah More’s 
letters. I like neither her letters, 
nor her books, nor her character.” 
Which of these diverse opinions of 
the good lady may be correct is a 
yim that the present writer 

oes not feel himself competent to 
decide. 

When Miss Evans was thirty her 
father died. The Brays happened 
to be then starting on a Continental 
trip, and she being without a home, 
was glad to accompany them. At 
the end of the tour they left her 
at Geneva, where she determined 
to spend some months. It hap- 
pened to her almost miraculously 
often that her chance associates 
proved to be remarkable people, en- 
tering into and making part of her 
life, and it was her hap to become 
a lodger in the house of Monsieur 
and Madame d’Albert Durade, who, 
perfect strangers to her when she 
sought their abode, turned out to 
be friends after her own heart, and 
so always continued. Her life in 
Geneva, planned to suit herself, 
while giving ample freedom and 
leisure, was brightened by these 
agreeable friends and their visitors; 
the scenery was full of charm and 
interest ; and her letters express 
the delight in which this episode 
of her existence was p , and 
the real grief she felt when it came 
to an end in March 1850. But 
we should not have paused on it, 
even for this brief space, except to 
note that this resting-place, full of 
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refreshment and repose, afforded 
the By wages | of facing what lay 
before her, and of considering how 
she should make herself a new 
home, and how shape her new life. 
Accordingly, on her return to Eng- 
land she very soon entered on an 
arduous occupation. It was for 
Mr Chapman that she had trans- 
lated Strauss, and another Ger- 
man freethinker’s book, and he 
roposed to her that she should 

ecome assistant editor of the 
‘Westminster Review,’ living in 
his house in the Strand as a boarder. 
This position, which she at once 
accepted, brought her directly into 
contact with many eminent per- 
sonages. Emerson and Froude she 
had already met at the Brays’: 
Mill, Carlyle, Miss Martineau, 
Browning, Mazzini, Dickens, she 
became acquainted with through 
the Review or its editor, together 
with many who were pushing to 
the front as “advanced thinkers,” 
—and with most of these she had 
numerous points of sympathy, But 
it must be noted here, out of re- 
gard for the prepossessions of the 
many who fail to give to those 
known as strong-minded women 
the admiration which their virile 
ualities might seem to merit, 
that George Eliot was never in 
that sense a strong-minded wo- 
man,—that while possessed of im- 
mense intellectual force, capable of 
grappling with the highest prob- 
lems and most arduous tasks, she 
was of a moral nature tender, sym- 
pathetic, impulsive, and womanly, 
possibly in some things even wom- 
anish, and liable to be convicted 
by the truly strong-minded of her 
sex of what they might think a 
thousand weaknesses. 

Among those whoselastingfriend- 
ship with her began at this time 
was Mr Herbert Spencer, and he 
it was that introduced her to the 
man who was henceforward to be 
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the predominating influence of her 
life. George Henry Lewes, a year 
or two older than she, thoug by 
no means so well known to the 
world jas he afterwards became, 
held already a good position in 
letters. He was editor of a week. 
ly paper—the ‘Leader’; he was 
known as a man of science by his 
‘History of Philosophy’; as a 
novelist by ‘ Ranthorpe’ and ‘Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet’ ; and he had 
contributed many essays to peri- 
odical literature. Uncommonly 
well read, even for an habitual 
student, he was a most agreeable 
companion, genial, easy, friendly 
in approach, ready to engage in 
give and take, on any subject, and 
sure to bear a clever, entertaining 
part init. It is evident that from 
the first he and Miss Evans at- 
tracted each other, and we soon 
find her letters beginning to con- 
tain frequent notices of “ Lewes,” 
and Lewes’s state of health. Prob- 
ably a womanly compassion at first 
counted for something in the inti- 
macy, for his domestic circum- 
stances were unhappy, his married 
home having been spoiled and 
broken up two years before. On 
his side the admiration amounted 
to a kind of worship—he became, 
and ever continued to be, one of a 
sect of disciples who made belief 
in her wisdom and goodness a kind 
of religion. As the intimacy pro- 
gressed, her reciprocation of his 
complete attachmentgrew so strong 
as to impel her to cast in her lot 
with his. A word of farewell to 
her three friends at Coventry, when 
setting off with him for a tour on 
the Continent, told of the begin- 
ning of her union with Lewes. 
Thus, for the second time, she 


had taken a step in life which she 
knew must place her in an attitude 
of estrangement from, or antagon- 
ism with, many of her own circle 
of friends, and with whole sections 
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of society at large. And for the 
second time, as it proved, this step 
was of the first importance in the 
development of her genius. What- 
ever the world may think it has 
ained in her writings, it would 
not have gained if she had not, 
first, changed her opinions, and, 
next, formed thistunion with Lewes. 
She might have searched all society 
through without finding a com- 
anion so fertilising to her intel- 
ect. She was eminently one whose 
self-confidence required to be 
aroused and constantly reassured ; 
sympathy, praise, and encourage- 
ment were indispensable to her in 
pursuing tasks more ambitious, and 
demanding the exercise of far 
higher qualities, than the writing 
ofa review. It is quite possible 


that this great novelist might have 
gone on all her life writing articles 
and reviews, unknown except to a 
coterie, had she not been roused to 
higher action by the counsel and 


example of Lewes. In this first 
trip to the Continent, while she 
was still engaged on contributions 
to the ‘ Westminster,’ he was re- 
writing and completing, partly in 
Weimar itself, the stronghold of 
his hero, ‘The Life of Goethe,’ a 
work which at once brought him a 
wide extension of repute. A little 
later he urged her to try her hand 
at an original work—and now, and 
now only, can she be said to have 
entered on the approaches to her 
remarkable career. An inscription 
on the manuscript of her first 
novel, giving it to Lewes, says it 
“would never have been written 
but for the happiness which his 
love has conferred on my life.” 
Henceforward the pair form a 
remarkable picture, working indus- 
triously in their home, each finding 
in the other not merely an acute 
critic, but one bending all the 
energies of the mind to the con- 
sideration of what the other laid 
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before it—all failure to appreciate 
made impossible by affection, but 
all undue or careless approval made 
equally impossible by a judgment 
too clear, and a taste too exacting, 
to let anything pass which seemed 
short of excellence. It is hardly a 
mere guess that a passage written 
a few years later in ‘Adam Bede’ 
describes the result of that union 
as it appeared to her then, and as 
it promised (and promised truly) 
for the future : — 


‘* What greater thing is there for 
two human souls than to feel that 
they are joined for life—to strengthen 
each other in all labour, to rest on 
each other in all sorrow, to minister 
to each other in all pain—to be one 
with each other in silent, unspeakable 
memories at the moment of the last 
parting?” 


It was in September 1856, she 
being then thirty-seven, and having 
never attempted a tale of any sort, 
that, after much urging by Lewes, 
she made her first essay in fiction. 
She had always been haunted by 
a vague dream that some day she 
might write a novel, but as time 
wore on without the effort being 
made, she lost hope of this. She 
fancied she might succeed in de- 
scription, but would fail in con- 
struction and dialogue. Lewes, 
too, did not feel sure that her work 
would show dramatic power, but 
used to say, “You have wit, de- 
scription, and philosophy,—these 
go a good way towards the produc- 
tion of a novel. It is worth while 
for you to try the experiment.” 
Her idea was to write a series of 
stories drawn from her own ob- 
servation of the clergy. Why one 
who had ceased to believe that the 
clergy represented an authentic re- 
ligion should have chosen that of 
all subjects, does not appear ; but it 
became abundantly evident in the 
course of her writings that not a 
vestige of prejudice existed to pre- 
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vent her from doing ampiest jus- 


tice to the highest points of a sin-. 


cere Christian, whether Churchman 
or Dissenter. Perhaps it seemed 
to her that such a one might be 
drawn best from the outside, and 
from an absolutely neutral point 
of view. In six weeks the story 
was finished, and sent by Lewes 
to Blackwood, as the work of 
“a friend who desired his good 
offices.” 

John Blackwood gave the tale all 
that anxious consideration which he 
used to bestow on every new contri- 
bution of promise. With his usual 
intuition he perceived that, if the 
work of a new hand, it contained 
the promise of uncommon success. 
Never one of those who think it 
wise to be chary of praise, and liking 
the story better the more he con- 
sidered it, he wrote her many sym- 
pathetic and encouraging letters ; 
and it was in reply to one of these 
(he having then no suspicion that 
his contributor was a woman) that 
she took for a signature the name 
by which henceforth she was identi- 
fied in the world of letters, choos- 
ing George because it was Lewes’s 
name, and Eliot as a fluent. and 
euphonious accompaniment. “ Mr 
Gilfil’s Love-Story ” and “Janet’s 
Repentance ” followed (all making 
their first appearance in the Mag- 
azine), and excited interest and 
speculation to a degree quite un- 
common in the case of an anony- 
mous writer treating of themes so 
level with ordinary life. When 
published in a collected form, the 
presentation copies brought ac- 
knowledgments from many whose 
praise was fame. Her old ac- 
quaintance Froude, completely 
mystified, did not know whether he 
was addressing his eulogy to “a 
young man or an old—a clergyman 
or a layman.” Mrs Carlyle wrote 
one of her clever, unconventional, 
characteristic letters, and says she 
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has conceived the writer in: her 
mind as 


‘aman of middle age, with a wife, 
from whom he has got those beautiful 
JSeminine touches in his book—a good 
many children, and a dog that he hag 
as much fondness for as I have for my 
little Nero! For the rest, not just a 
clergyman, but brother or first cousin 
to a clergyman.” 


Dickens wrote her a letter which 
all his admirers will be glad of— 
not only warm and generous in 
appreciation, but most acute in 
piercing the veil of her incognito 
and pseudonym. He stood quite 
alone in his shrewd and confident 
guess : — 


‘‘T have observed what seemed to 
me such womanly touches in those 
moving fictions, that the assurance on 
the title-page is insufficient to satisfy 
me even now. If they originated with 
no woman, I believe that no man ever 
before had the art of making himself 
mentally so like a woman since the 
world began.” 


When John Blackwood came to 
town at this time, and called on 
Lewes, she consented to reveal 
herself to that genial friend and 
editor—titles almost synonymous 
in his case ; for so warm was his 
sympathy with literary excellence, 
that the instances, if any, must he 
few where contributors whom he 
valued did not find in him a friend 
for life. It really might be said 
of him that the business aspect of 
the relation was the one least pres- 
ent to his mind. His good-fellow- 
ship would not let him preserve a 
formal attitude towards his associ- 
ates. Next to his natural kin, he 
eye in affection those to whom 

e was bound by literary ties ; he 
always seemed to regard his con- 
tributors as an unending Christmas- 
party, gathered together under the 
jovial auspices of the Magazine. 
His friendliness invariably tended 
to express itself in hospitality ; he 
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would joyously devise dinners for 
bringing old and new supporters of 
the Magazine pleasantly together, 
and many @ famous book or paper 
has owed its germ, or part of its 
merit, to ideas struck out in his 
dining-room in Edinburgh, or at 
his cheerful Fifeshire home of 
Strathtyrum. George Eliot at 
once, and ever after, cordially re- 
cognised what she felt to be her 
good fortune in lighting on a pub- 
lisher so genial : her previous ideas 
of publishers had probably run 
altogether on formal letters, inter- 
views in offices, dry estimates, and 
balance-sheets; and there was 
something of surprise at finding 
how the business transactions were 
' so mixed up with good offices and 
friendly care for her interests as to 
be entirely transfigured. In ac- 
knowledging some favourable criti- 
cisms which he had transmitted, 
she says :— 


‘‘T am like a deaf person, to whom 
some one has just shouted that the 
company round him have been paying 
him compliments for the last half- 
hour. Let the best come, you will 
still be the person outside my own 
home who /first gladdened me about 
‘Adam Bede,’ and my success will 
always please me the better because 
you will share the pleasure.” 


In the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ 
she had depicted many real per- 
sons so truthfully that there was 
general recognition of them by 
their former neighbours at Nun- 
eaton ; insomuch that an inhabi- 
tant of the place, aided by her in- 
cognito, was tempted to lay claim 
to the authorship of her works, and 
actually got some foolish persons 
to believe in him. But she per- 
ceived this kind of portraiture to 
be not artistically the best. Inher 
next book, while drawing largely 
on her recollections of what she 
had seen and heard in early life, 
she pursued the truer method of 
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using these as materials which 
imagination should mould for a 
purpose. In reading ‘ Adam Bede,’ 
It is impossible not to perceive her 
inestimable good fortune in having 
a social origin no higher than to be 
the daughter of a man who began 
life as a master-carpenter, and 
ended it as a land agent. Most 
persons born in a station favour- 
able to the writing of novels, stand 
far from the inner life of the classes 
socially beneath them. But here 
we have the quite new combination 
of the highest culture dealing with 
the life of the working classes from 
their own standpoint. Among the 
infinite advantages resulting from 
this, it was one quite unshared by 
any other writer to have had an 
aunt who was a Methodist preacher. 
Years before, this old lady, then 
about sixty, paid her niece a visit 
at Griff, and told, among other ex- 
periences of her career as an evan- 
gelist, how she had once been called 
on to comfort the last moments in 
prison of a country girl, condemned 
for the murder of her infant, and 
had accompanied her in the cart to 
the scaffold. This tale had made 
a deep impression on Mary Ann ; 
and when, after her first success 
with the shorter tales, she resolved 
to try whether she could write a 
novel, she took this incident as the 
groundwork of her plot: and thus 
it chanced that all the charmin 
lifelike personages of the tale—al 
the humorous and pathetic scenes 
which place ‘Adam Bede’ at the 
head of representations of rural 
life—received their being from a 
source which appears to us the 
least real or admirable part of the 
work, — 

It was only the suggestion of 
Dinah which was derived from 
the Methodist aunt. That real 
personage was a little black-eyed 
woman, full of zeal, but destitute 
of the grace, the restraint and re- 
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finement of enthusiasm, the power 
of charm, which individualise 
Dinah. Whether that highly 

itched nature was true to itself 
in consenting to marry the stal- 
wart Adam, we will not undertake 
to say. No doubt, the later scenes 
are among the best in the book ; 
no doubt, the reader, not being 
himself a religious enthusiast, ap- 
proves of this pretty devout woman 
turning out to be “not too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily 
food ”—and a reader’s content is a 
legitimate aim in art: neverthe- 
less, we are not sure that this 
pleasing end is not gained by some 
sacrifice of identity in the heroine ; 
we are not sure that young Mrs 
Bede is exactly the same person as 
Dinah Morris, or has not under- 
gone some declination from that 
spiritual creature. However that 
pres be, this consummation was 
early decreed by the author. 


Lewes, after hearing the snpenes 


of the book, suggested that Dina 
‘should marry Adam. It was an 
obvious enough suggestion, from 
a plot-making point of view, and 
was at once accepted; so that 
from the third chapter the story 
bent itself to that comfortable 
catastrophe. 

The artistic value of George 
Eliot’s religious experiences in 
enabling her to create this her 
highest character, and many others 
in that and later novels, is at 
least as notable as in the Clerical 
series. Without this element no 
picture of working life would be 
true; it is in that class to which 
existence is so earnest, in which 
its evils are so strongly present, 
and in which reason is but a weak 
check on impulse, that the re- 
ligious sentiment is most power- 
ful and contagious. But it is an 
element very difficult to introduce 
and to blend harmoniously with 
the others ; and the excellence of 
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the result is in this case propor. 
tionate to the power demanded, 
for extraordinary force is thus 
given to the pictures of artisan 
and peasant life. In dealing with 
the more worldly aspect of these, 
the experiences of her early home 
are no less important. Her 
father’s daughter, when moving 
amidst the details of the carpen- 
ter’s shop, of the farm, of. the 
dairy, was on familiar ground. 
While keeping house for Robert 
Evans, she had herself had butter 
on her mind, and had learned the 
difficulty of making a farm pay; 
she had studied from the life the 
labourers of the field and the cow- 
shed ; she had witnessed the amen- ' 
ities and appreciated the joys of 
a harvest-supper. Bartle Massey, 
the schoolmaster, too quaint and 
animated a character not to have 
had some grains of reality, may 
have often looked in for a gossip 
at Griff; and it must have been 
recollection, too, that supplied the 
outward signs of a healthy old 

in the elder Martin Poyser. 
Poyser, the next best after Dinah, 
we take it, of her characters, owed 
her distinctive wit mostly to 
imagination : the many sagacious 
apothegms of that practical woman 
are the golden coinage of her crea- 
tor’s brain. 

It seems now merely a matter of 
course that an immense extension 
of reputation should have at once 
followed on the publication of 
‘Adam Bede,’ which took place in 
February 1859. In March, Black- 
wood wrote to tell her she was ‘‘a 
popular author as well as a great 
author.” Bulwer, whose opinion 
she thought much of, wrote to 
Blackwood a letter about the 
book, which, as might be expected 
from him, was generously appreci- 
ative. “The success,” she says, 
“has been triumphantly beyond 
anything I had dreamed of.” The 
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novel fixed her place in literature, 
and fixed it so high that it became 
in some respects a discouragement 
to her self-distrustful temperament, 
projecting a dark rather than a 
luminous shadow on the future, 
by rendering it so difficult to be 
equal to herself in a new produc- 
tion. But, very ambitious by na- 
ture, and full of ideas to which she 
was irresistibly impelled to give 
expression, she found, if not confi- 
dence, courage to enter on a new 
novel. We do not learn by any 
means so much about either the 
motive, the framework, or the exe- 
cution of this as of the former 
work. It is evident enough that 
in the recollections of the fraternal 
relations between her and Isaac 
the book originated, growing nat- 
ag as it went on, out of Book 
the First, “ Boy and Girl”; and 
this view is confirmed by the fact 
that the name first bestowed on 
the novel was ‘Sister Maggie.’ 
Comparing it, while in its early 
stage, with ‘Adam,’ she says,— 
“The characters are on a lower 
level generally, and the environ- 
ment less romantic.” She ex- 
presses doubt and distrust from 
time to time, and describes herself 
as “a prisoner in the Castle of 
Giant Despair, who growls in my 
ear that the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ is 
detestable.” Nevertheless, the re- 
ception of the work brought her 
full content. It was recognised as 
of the same brand as ‘Adam.’ At 
this time there is no reason, as 
there was then, for desiring to 
prove that each succeeding work is 
as good as its predecessors; and we 
believe the author was right about 
“the lower level.” The Tullivers 
are inferior to the Bedes in sim- 
plicity, force, and interest ; the 
Gleggs, Dodsons, and Pullets are 
ordinary compared with the tenants 
of the Hall arm, and their char- 
acteristics are exaggerated into 
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grotesqueness ; while the tragedy 
of the end handicaps the book, as 
a disastrous close always does, un- 
less, as in the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ the whole tone and atmo- 
sphere is so sombre that no other 
kind of conclusion is artistically 
possible—a reason not present 
here ; for Bulwer pointed out, and 
George Eliot admitted as a fault, 
that the tragedy is not adequately 
prepared—meaning, doubtless, that 
there is nothing in the course of 
the tale so ruinous of happiness, or 
so unredeemable, as to render a 
tragic conclusion inevitable. But 
throughout the work the same 
hand is evident as that which 
wrought ‘Adam Bede’: the style 
is no less careful and finished ; the 
views of life are no less original 
and uncommon ; and the general 
reader, thus assured that the guid-: 
ance was as strong as ever, was 
content to follow whithersoever it 
might lead. 

n the same year in which ‘The 
Mill on the Floss’ was written, she 
made a first visit to Italy. - Of its 
great cities none made so deep an 
impression on her as Florence ; and 
its treasuries of art, of scenery, 
and of history, inspired her with 
the idea of writing an historical 
romance, of which it should be the 
scene. The same strong tendency 
which had led her to interfuse in 
former works the evangelical and 
the Methodist spirit, row impelled 
her to choose for the groundwork 
of her subject the career and 
martyrdom of Savonarola. To 
qualify herself for the task of rep- 
resenting the costume and social 
life of the period, she saturated her 
mind with Italian lore, and made 
a second visit to Florence; and in 
‘Romola,’ which appeared in the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’ satisfied her 
admirers that she had lost none of 
her strength in dealing with a long- 
past epoch in a foreign land. But 
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before it began to appear, she had 
published, with Blackwood, the 
one-volume novel of ‘Silas Marner,’ 
a tale of old-fashioned village life, 
arising out of her dim recollection 
of having once seen a weaver carry- 
ing a bag on his back. In dealing 
with the religious fraternity in 
Lantern Yard, she was once more 
completely at home. The scenes 
at Squire Cass’s Christmas-party, 
and at_the village alehouse, are as 
good as any she has drawn ; the 
central incident of the robbery of 
Marner’s gold, and the substitu- 
tion thereupon of a human for a 
sordid interest in his life, is new 
and striking; and Nancy Lam- 
meter is a very pleasant and ori- 
ginal heroine. Short as it is, it is 
probably counted among her best 
pieces of work. 

In her next picture of English 
life there was an important change 
of plan. Hitherto, while, makin 
use of her own observations an 
experience, she had cast her tales 
in a time just before her own child- 
hood. She derived much of her 
material from what her father told 
her about his early life. “The 
time of my father’s youth,” she 
says, “never seemed prosaic, for 
it came to my imagination first 
through his memories, which made 
a wondrous perspective to my 
little daily world of discovery.” 
It was by setting her subject at a 
certain distance that she saw it at 
the right focus. “My mind,” she 
says again, “works with most 
freedom, and the keenest sense of 
poetry, in my remotest past, and 
there are many strata to be worked 
through before I can begin to use, 
artistically, any material I can 
gather in the present.” She now 
thought the time had come for 
adventuring into a later period, 
and ‘Felix Holt’ is of the time of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, when the 
world was wakening up, and bid- 


ding a long farewell to leisure and 
repose. It cannot be doubted that 
the earlier epoch best suited her 
cast of thought. The mellow at- 
mosphere that bathed her pictures 
of bygone years, faded, with the 
change of period, into the light of 
common day. Felix himself is not 
very distinct ; Jermyn is unpleas- 
ant throughout, which is a differ- 
ent thing from being bad—a fact 
not sufficiently accepted by novel- 
ists. A minister, who like Rufus 
Lyon, habitually pitches his dis- 
course in the “ peradventure” key, 
becomes more than ever an an. 
achronism in the later epoch. For 
these and other reasons, we do not 
imagine that this novel is now 
placed among her best ; but it was 
received at the time with no less 
applause than its predecessors, and 
its many striking points found 
eager appreciation. 

Of a very ambitious nature— 
ambitious, that is to say, of the 
attainment of various excellence 
and of the praise due to it—she 
was now impelled to an altogether 
different enterprise in _ letters. 
Another novel, however successful, 
could scarcely add to her fame, 
—but what if she could achieve 
a great poem! She had sound 
reasons for thinking she could 
raaintain a high pitch in poetry. 
Her prose had the condensity, the 
felicity, the subtle suggestiveness 
in epithet and phrase, of fine verse. 
Her works had been filled with 
thoughts, imagery, and pictures of 
the true poeti¢g cast. They seemed 
to want only the accomplishment 
of verse to be converted from high 
prose into high poetry. The change 
of vehicle was in itself, perhaps, a 
relief after so much toil, and the 
‘Spanish Gypsy’ was accomplished. 
It was received favourably by the 
large audience which was accus- 
tomed to greet her: nevertheless 
it was apparent then, and time 
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has not modified the view, that 
even when such lofty qualifications 
as those just enumerated have been 
ut in action, there is still an ele- 
ment, not ascertainable beforehand, 
which must indispensably form 
part of the reckoning. That mys- 
terious element—which is as well 
called inspiration as by any other 
name—was not found present in 
the work, Itis read with interest, 
with pleasure, with admiration, 
but it is not among the poems 
which the lovers of poetry quote 
and cherish. It will continue to 
be of interest, we imagine, not 
altogether as a poem, but as an 
exposition of a theory which had 
for her an extraordinary attraction. 
When {writing ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,’ she said, “‘ My stories grow 
in me like plants.” All the best 
stories in the world, we imagine, 
have so grown, But it was nat- 
ural, as time went on, that the in- 


cessant engagement of her mind in 
problems of life should have led to 
the evolution of theories, and con- 
sequently in her future works, to 
a new method of construction— 
namely, that of making the exposi- 


tion of the theory the basis of the 
work, and bending character and 
incident to fit the theory ; a change 
which seems to us to tell of dimin- 
ished vividness of conception and 
diminished power of invention. 
In her notes on the ‘Spanish 
Gypsy,’ first published in these 
volumes, the new process is set 
forth at large. She had seen a 
‘picture which inspired her with 
"an idea :—~ 


“T came home with this in my 
mind, meaning to give the motive a 
clothing in some suitable set of his- 
torical and local conditions. My 
reflections brought me nothing that 
would serve me except that moment in 
Spanish history when the struggle 
With the Moors was -attaining its 
climax, and when there was the gypsy 
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race present under such conditions as 
would enable me to get my heroine 
and the hereditary claim on her among 
the gypsies. I required the opposition 
of race to give. the need for renounc- 
ing the expectation of marriage. I 
could not use the Jews or the Moors, 
because the facts of their history were 
too conspicuously opposed to the 
working out of my catastrophe. Mean- 
while the subject had become more 
and more pregnant tome. I saw it 
might be taken as a symbol of the 
part which is played in the general 
human lot by hereditary conditions 
in the largest sense, and of the fact 
that what we call duty is entirely 
made up of such conditions ; for even 
in cases of just antagonism to the 
narrow view of hereditary claims, 
the whole background of the partic- 
ular struggle is made up of our 
inherited nature. Suppose for a 
moment that- our conduct at great 
epochs was determined entirely by 
reflection, without the immediate in- 
tervention of feeling which supersedes 
reflection, our determination as to the 
right would consist in an adjustment 
of our individual needs to the dire 
necessities of our lot, partly as to our 
natural constitution, partly as sharers 
of life with our fellow-beings. Tra- 
gedy consists in the terrible difficulty 
of this adjustment— 

‘ The dire strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless 

destiny.’ 

Looking at individual lots, I seemed 
to see in each the same story, wrought 
out with more or less of tragedy, and 
I determined the elements of my 
drama under the influence of these 
ideas. . . . 
‘¢The consolatory elements in ‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy’ are derived from two 
convictions or sentiments which so 
conspicuously pervade it, that they 
may be said to be its very warp on 
which the whole action is woven. 
These are,—(1) The importance of 
individual deeds; (2) The all-suffi- 
ciency of the soul’s passions in deter- 
mining sympathetic action. 

‘Tn Silva is presented the claim of 
fidelity to social pledges ; in Fedalma, 
the claim constituted by an hereditary 
lot less consciously shared.” 
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The reader cannot fail to see 
what a difference there is between 
a scheme of this kind, and that 
pursued in the early novels, In 
this later method the story must 
partake largely of allegory, and 
will consequently infallibly lose 
value as a picture of life. The 
Spanish Gypsy is a metaphysical 
and yeaa, wee problem in action, 
In all the later novels the plan 
is more or less founded on theory. 
The hero in ‘Felix Holt,’ Doro- 
thea and Casaubon and Lydgate, 
Deronda and Mordecai are so 
many problems dramatised, and 
the characters express themselves 
less, and are described and dis- 
cussed more, even voluminously. 

Nevertheless a common spirit 
animates all her books, though it 
does not continue to manifest itself 
in the same form At the root of 
George Eliot’s genius lay an extra- 
ordinarily deep and ever-present 
sense of the significance of human 
existence. Her relations with the 
world in which she found herself, 
both with its past and its present, 
pressed so incessantly and so for- 
cibly on the springs of interest 
and curiosity that there seems 
to have been hardly a moment 
when she was not observing, 
speculating or analysing, and re- 
cording the results. The world 
within and the world without 
never ceased to be, for her, won- 
der-lands. Other famous writers, 
notably Carlyle, have made the 
significance of life their theme. 
But by him it was treated in a 
sardonic spirit, as if mocking at 
the pettiness and failure of most 
of the actors who have figured in 
a drama so momentous. In her 
case, sympathy with the actors 
was not less intense than wonder 
at the drama. It is difficult to 
say what there is in life, not ob- 
viously vile or futile, which did 
not keenly interest her, and she 
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was thus led into a range of in- 
quiry far beyond that of the or- 
dinary learned woman. It appears 
to us that her interest in the race 
was deeper than in the individual : 
that she was more strongly at. 
tracted by varieties of life in the 
abstract than by persons—unless, 
indeed, by such as, embodying some 
epoch or crisis of thought or of 
action, conveniently presented to 
hera problem in the concrete. Art 
in all its modes of representing 
nature—philosophy in all its in- 
vestigations of the internal and 
external worlds—were the famil- 
iar fields of her mental exercises, 
All this, however, would merely 
have made her a marvel of infor- 
mation but for the development 
of the constructive faculty—the 
power, so suddenly evinced that 
it may be said to have surprised 
herself, of arranging her stores 
and forming with them mental 
ictures. Happily for the mani- 
estation of her genius, to all this 
was added an extraordinary apti- 
tude of expression. Perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of her 
literary faculty is her power 
of seeing and stating brief prob- 
lems of life, and so conveying 
in a sentence the result of a pro- 
cess of observation and thought. 
In her earlier works these were 
eminently happy, and so plain in 
their pithiness as to contribute 

atly to her popularity. But 
in her later period her style lost. 
much of this lightness ; the pres- 
entation of the idea ot in 
itself less weighty and less clear) 
was so laden with accumulations 
in the effort after completeness 
and fulness, that the mind, no 
longer taking it in pleasantly and 
at once, had to deal with it like 
a proposition of Euclid. The 
habit, too, of using phrases and 
illustrations borrowed from science 
grew on her, and did not always 
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tend to lucidity : thus, in the first 
sentence of ‘Deronda’ we find a 
glance mentioned as of a “dynamic 
uality”"—an expression of which 
we (though not destitute of some 
tincture of dynamical instruction) 
have failed to this day to see the 
applicability. It is observable, 
too, that the human interest of 
her tales diminished, and latterly 
those readers were best pleased 
who enjoyed tasting the philosophy 
of the author more than following 
the story. But, like all great 
writers, she created her own pub- 
lic, and held it in firm allegiance 
tothe end. We have heard a 
very experienced judge of litera- 
ture affirm ‘ Middlemarch’ to be 
not merely her greatest, but the 
greatest novel. 


“No former book of mine,” she 
says, ‘‘has been received with more 
enthusiasm, not even ‘Adam Bede.’ 
: People seem so bent on giving 
supremacy to ‘Middlemarch’ that 
they are sure not to like any future 
book so well.” 


Jews and Jewesses, even rabbis 
and professors, expressed their ad- 
miration and gratitude for ‘ De- 
ronda,’ and we imagine that it met 
with Gentile appreciators no less 
ardent. “ The success of the work 
at present,” writes the author, “ is 
greater than that of ‘ Middlemarch’ 
up to the corresponding point of 
publication.” 

Her intense absorbing interest 
in human life was also the basis 
of the creed which, in default of 
other, George Eliot adopted. We 
have seen how she cast off her early 
and earnest belief : nothing which 
concerns her can be more interest- 
ing to the admirers of her works 
than to know what substitute she 
found for it, for her new opinions 
imbue all her writings, and form a 
necessary key to them. We will 
therefore endeavour to give some 
account of them. 


VOL, CXXXVII.—NO,. DCCCXXXII, 


It does not appear that phil- 
osophy had any share in inspir- 
ing the doubts which led her to 
abandon her former persuasions ; 
but she must have acquired, imme- 
diately afterwards, fresh grounds 
for confidence in her new opinions 
from the friends with whom she 
was most intimately associated in 
London, and who had arrived at 
their conclusions from a direction 
entirely different. Their conclusions 
required them to accept nothing as 
fit to form part of a system, either 
of philosophy or religion, which is 
not based on fact and capable of 
being made apparent to the reason. 
They asserted, not that all else was 
non-existent, but that it was un- 
knowable, and outside the region 
of inquiry or theory. Consequently 
they practically assumed this world 
as the be-all and the end-all of 
human existence. In its condi- 
tions, as interpreted by science, 
they found the beginnings, and 
traced the development, of man as 
wesee him, and declined to consider 
any possibilities before or after as 
other than unscientific fancies. For 
them spirit, with its light of con- 
science, are evolutions, produced 
in immeasurably long process by 
the conditions of the material 
world, and the action and reaction 
on each other of the minds of its 
inhabitants. They find obvious the 
inference that the spirit thus earth- 
born will of necessity share the 
dissolution of the body—dust it 
is, and unto dust shall it return. 
Without denying the existence of 
an unknown cause, they do deny 
that the conception of it can be a 
peer basis of a practical religion. 

or them a deity has, in all ages, 
and with all peoples, been an in- 
vention of man’s mind, stimulated 
by man’s hopes and fears—as the 
Brocken Spectre is the immense- 
ly exaggerated shadow, cast on a 
cloud, of the spectator’s own figure. 


N 
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Thus, after rejecting the familiar 
belief that God created man, these 
philosophers are conducted to the 
very opposite conclusion that man 
created God. In the presence of 
this faith, not only revelation and 
miracle, but a great number of 
beliefs which were universal, and 
existed apart from the religious 
systems of which they formed the 
basis, are swept away,—the belief 
in a personal deity to whom man 
is responsible, that the conscience 
is a spark of divinity, that a 
future life will repair the inequal- 
ities of this, and that the soul’s 
portion in it will be in accordance 
with its deserts while on earth. 
In these negations some of these 
freethinkers rested, pushing their 
inquiries in science only. ut to 
others there appeared much risk 
in depriving the human race, even 
as it is known to philosophers, of 
all those powerfully inspiring and 


powerfully controlling influences 


which religion has supplied ; they 
perceived also that any system 
dealing with humanity must admit 
a tendency to religious belief as an 
element in the constitution of man. 
In the writings of Comte these 
speculators found what they want- 
ed. Closely associated with his 
views in science and polity was 
set forth the doctrine of a “reli- 

ion of humanity,” the whole form- 
ing what is known as the Positive 
philosophy. When this life is all, 
its value is increased infinitely. As 
all qualities ascribed to unseen 

owers worshipped by man have 
fon emanations from humanity it- 
self, so humanity itself is affit object 
of worship. By fostering all that is 
best in it, by steadily inculcating 
that the elevation of the race is 
a duty to which every individual 
may be trained, a millennium is to 
be finally reached in which this 
world isto be the scene of light 
and harmony. For Comte’s writ- 


ings George Eliot had deep admira.- 
tion and sympathy, an warmly 
acknowledged her great debt to 
him. Without being a declared 
adherent of his philosophy or 
religion, she explicitly avows her 
gratitude for the illumination he 
had contributed to her life. Dr 
Congreve, the chief evangelist of 
the religion of humanity in this 
country, was her intimate friend, 
and his wife her constant corre. 
spondent. Dr Congreve described 
the ‘Spanish Gypsy’ as a “ mass 
of Positivism.” With this preamble 
we will present to the reader (who 
must not expect anything very 
explicit) some passages from her 
letters and works which seem to 
have most relation to the sub- 
ject :— 

‘*My books have for their main 
bearing a conclusion without which I 
could not have cared to write any re- 
presentation of human life—namely, 
that the fellowship between man and 
man which has been the principle of 
development, social and moral, is not 
dependent on conceptions of what is 
not man ; and that the idea of God, 
so far as it has been a high spiritual 
influence, is the idea of a goodness 
entirely human (7.e., an exaltation of 
the human).” 

‘* Love, pity, constituting sympathy, 
and generous joy with regard to the 
lot of ‘our fellow-men comes in—has 
been growing since the beginning— 
enormously enhanced by wider vision 
of results—by an imagination actively 
interested in the lot of mankind gen- 
erally ; and these feelings become 
piety—i.e., loving, willing submission, 
and heroic Promethean effort, towards 
high possibilities, which may result 
from our individual life. 

‘* There is really no moral ‘ sanction’ 
but this inward impulse. The will of 
God is the same thing as the will of 
other men, compelling us to work and 
avoid what they have seen to be harm- 
ful to social existence. Disjoined from 
any perceived good, the divine will is 
simply so much as we have ascer- 
tained of the facts of existence which 
compel obedience at our peril. Any 
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other notion comes from the supposi- 
tion of arbitrary revelation.” 


This is the motto to one of her 
short tales:— 


“Give me no light, great heaven, but 
such as turns 

To energy of human fellowship ; 

No powers save the growing heritage 

That makes completer manhood.” 


‘The progress of the world can 
certainly never come at all save by 
the modified action of the individual 
beings who compose the world, and 
that we can say to ourselves with 
effect, ‘ There is an order of consider- 
ations which I will keep myself con- 
tinually in mind of, so that they may 
continually be the prompters of cer- 
tain feelings and actions,’ seems to 
me as undeniable as that we can re- 
solve to study the Semitic lan es 
and apply to an oriental scholar to 
give us daily lessons.” 

“In her general attitude towards 
life,” says her biographer, ‘‘ George 
Eliot was neither optimist nor pessi- 
mist. She held to the middle term 
which she invented for herself of 
‘meliorist.’ She was cheered by the 
hope and by the belief in gradual im- 
provement of the mass; for in her 
view each individual must find the 
better part of happiness in helping 
another.” 

‘* Will you believe,” she writes, ‘‘that 
an accomplished man some years ago 
said to me, that he saw no place for 
the exercise of resignation, when there 
was no personal divine will contem- 
plated as ordaining sorrow or priva- 
tion? He is not yet aware that he is 
getting old, and needing that unim- 
bittered compliance of soul with the 
inevitable, which seems to me a full 
enough meaning for the word ‘ resig- 
nation.’ ” 

“T fear,” she writes to Mrs Bray, 
“ the fatal fact about your story is the 
absence of God and hell. ‘My dear 
madam, you have not presented mo- 
tives to the children!’ It is really 
hideous to find that those who sit in 
the scribes’ seats have got no further 
than the ap to selfishness, which 
they call God.” 


She is fond of affirming that 
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high effort, though it fail, is not 
failure :— 


‘*My impression of the good there 
is in all unselfish efforts is continually 
strengthened. Doubtless many a ship 
is drowned on expeditions of discovery 
or rescue, and precious freights lie 
buried. But there was the good of 
manning and furnishing the ship with 
a great pupose before it set out.” 


On the death of Mazzini she 
writes :— 


‘*Such a man leaves behind him a 
wider good than the loss of his per- 
sonal presence can take away. 


‘¢ «The greatest gift the hero leaves his 
race 
Is to have been a hero.’ 


‘*T must be excused for quoting my 
own words, because they are my 
credo.” 


Of her life with Lewes she 
writes :-— 


‘‘Our unspeakable joy in each other 
has no other alloy than the sense that 
it must one day end in parting.” 

‘“*The approach of parting is the 
bitterness of age.” 

“The realm of silence is =r 
enough beyond the grave. This is the 
world of light and speech.” 

‘*T desire,” she writes in her jour- 
nal, ‘‘ no added blessing for the com- 
ing year but this,—that I may do 
some good lasting work, and make 
both my outward and inward habits 
less imperfect—that is, more directly 
tending to the best uses of life.” 


To a friend she writes :— 


‘* For nearly a year death seems to 
me my most intimate daily companion. 
I mingle the thought of it with every 
other, not sadly, but as one mingles 
the thought of some one who is near- 
est in love and duty with all one’s 
motives. I try to delight in the sun- 
shine that will be when I shall never 
see it any more. And I think it is 

ible for this sort of impersonal 
ife to attain great intensity,—possible 
for us to gain much more indepen- 
dence, than is usually believed, of the 
small bundle of facts that make our 
own personality.” 
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This last sentiment has been ex- 
panded in the best known of her 
verses, which have been adopted; 
we believe, as a Positivist hymn, 
because they express so well the 
belief of the sect inall that man 
can call his future. They have 
been too often quoted to be intro- 
duced here. They admit of the 
construction that the dead are im- 
mortal only in the sense that their 
good deeds and example have en- 
tered into many lives, inspiring 
fresh endeavours for the exaltation 
of humanity, and that thus they 
may be said to have a continued 
life on earth. “So to live is 
heaven ;” “ This is life to come” 
—are the conclusions announced 
in the hymn. Her poems are more 
explicit on the subject of her re- 
ligious philosophy, and convey it in 
a clearer and more compactfashion, 
than her prose writings. We have 
seen the ‘Spanish Gypsy’ recog- 
nized as a mass of Positivism ; the 
‘Legend of Jubal’ is no less so, 
being entirely founded on, and 
illustrative of, the doctrine that 
man’s future life is in his works. 
“ Stradivarius ” repeats the theme ; 
and “A Minor Prophet,” the 
dream of the scientific man, of the 
material world of the future as 
modified by science, is only the 
foil to her own dream of the moral 
world of the future as modified by 
the religion of humanity. 

All this, vague enough as a pro- 
fession of faith, is in unison, so far 
as it goes, with the principles of 
Positivism. We do not know that 
anything of importance will at an 
time be added to the foregoing evi- 
dence of what George Eliot had 
adopted as her creed. It is very 
evident that the religion thus con- 
stituted is only the projected 
image of her own spirit. Her in- 
tense enjoyment of life, her curi- 
osity and interest in all that con- 
cerns the race, her natural good- 
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ness, her freedom from common 
temptations, rendered easy for her 
the adoption of the doctrine that we 
should shape our lives for the 
benefit of humanity at large. She 
would have done this—at any rate 
she would have done as she did— 
without consciously holding any 
such creed. She would have talked 
Positivism as Monsieur Jourdain 
talked prose. Had she never heard 
of Comte or Dr Congreve, she would 
have been a disciple of the religion 
of humanity. Its shaping effectwas 
not on her nature, but on her works, 
When it had assumed for her an 
organised and external form, she 
became its apostle. In place of 
representing life as she observed 
it, she represented it with refer- 
ence to the religion of humanity. 
In place of depicting people as she 
found them, she depicted them as 
shaped or controlled by a theoreti- 
cal influence. Whether we think 
this an advantage may be gathered 
from preceding passages in this 
paper. 

t is to be noted that George 
Eliot is in unison with the Posi- 
tivists up to a certain point only. 
While they have, for the mani- 
festation of their religion, a sort 
of liturgy and a church, there is 
no evidence that she ever con- 
sidered humanity to be a proper 
object of worship. With this 
exception, they would probably 
consider her créed to be in accord 
with theirs. It may, as in her 
case, and doubtless in many others, 
be a possible rule of life for indi- 
vidual natures. But it must also 
be judged as a means for its pro- 
fessed end, of effecting, through 
general acceptance, the exaltation 
of humanity. For this it de- 
mands that every member shall, 
in the way for which his abili- 
ties best suit him, labour for 
the good of the race, sinking his 
own private interests in those 
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of humanity. For reward, he 
must derive what satisfaction he 
can from the sense that his efforts 
in this direction have not been 
unavailing. So pure and disin- 
terested is this faith, so sublimated 
from all motives other than the 
highest, that, judged by it, the 
desire to do right from the hope 
of attaining heaven or avoiding 
hell is mere selfishness. Such a 
religion is evidently suited only 
to saints and Positivists. It ap- 
peals to nothing which actuates 
the multitude. It demands a 
sacrifice of self which only a few 
recorded characters have been 
found capable of. It requires us 
to put all we possess into a sinking 
fund for the benefit of nobody 
knows whom. It wants the power- 
ful element of hope, for its pro- 
mises are limited to the hazy ex- 
pectation of an indefinitely distant 
possibility, less than the shadow of 
a shade. George Eliot, with a 
view to adapting the doctrine to 
common use, would confine the 
endeavours of ordinary natures to 
the task of furthering the happi- 
ness and advantage of those im- 
mediately around them. But we 
think the youth of this country 
have long been familiar with so 
much Positivism as that, in the 
In common 
with the Positivists she had, we 
learn, “ great hope for the future 
in the improvement of human 
nature by the gradual develop- 
ment of the affections and the 
sympathetic emotions,” — though 
what she found in the past to give 
reason for such expectation, we do 
not learn. The high and exclu- 
sive devotion to humanity on 
which the religion is based can 


only be a rule of life to a few who, 


in its absence, would have con- 
formed to its precepts. As a 
means for effecting the ambitious 


design of influencing and modify- 


ing the race, its demands on hu- 
man nature are impossible to be 
satisfied, its allurements cold and 
dim : it might have been conceived 
in the moon, and for the inhabit- 
ants of the moon ; it is such stuff 
as dreams are made of. 

Now that this famous woman 
has quitted the scene, the world 
would gladly know somewhat of 
her life as apart from her works. 
These three volumes contain her 
biography, chiefly as recorded by 
herself in journals and letters to 
intimate friends, the links being 
supplied sparingly and judiciously 
by Mr Cross, whose one thought 
in the matter has evidently been 
how best to let her speak for her- 
self. “In authorship,” she says, 
“T hold carelessness to bea mortal 
sin; ” and this rule she extended no 
less stringently to her correspon- 
dence. ‘The plan on which the let- 
ters and journals have been sifted, 
and formed into what closely re- 
sembles an autobiography, is novel, 
and says much for the original- 
ity and skill of the biographer. 
In these records the reader will 
follow her steps in life from child- 
hood, will learn what were the 
influences that moulded her char- 
acter, the history of her literary 
career and of her domestic life, 
the impressions derived from for- 
eign travel, what she thought of 
eminent contemporaries, and what 
manner of people were her chosen 
friends, He will enjoy, for the 
most part, the immense advantage 
of finding all these interestin 
matters chronicled by herself; me | 
such additions as Mr Cross has 
made, while indispensable to com- 
pleteness, are as valuable as they 
are unobtrusive. The many de- 
voted students of her works will 
receive a new pleasure in read- 
ing them again along with the 
present biography, which sheds on 
them quite an illumination, and 
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will, we should think, be regarded 
as their indispensable companion 
on the book-shelf. 

Her later life was in one re- 
spect very singular. Lewes’s care 
for her was so alert and pro- 
spective, that she may be said to 
have dwelt like some princess in 
a fairy tale, guarded by spells 
, ge annoyance. He conducted 
all business, even answered all 
letters for her to other than her 
intimate friends. He sifted the 
reviews of her works, that she 
might be hurt by no censure ; he 
even warned correspondents against 
using too much freedom in criti- 
cism. His habits made him her 
constant companion—no small fret 
could elude his vigilance, and his 
chief happiness lay in ministering 
to her comfort. The modest man- 
sion in St John’s Wood was as 

uiet and secluded as if it stood on 
the outskirts of a village. Here 
her hours of work and study were 
absolutely sacred. On Sunday 
afternoons she was at home to 
visitors, and there were few of 
her eminent contemporaries who 
did not at one time or other come 
to offer her genuine homage. While 
enjoying the best of social inter- 
course at will, she held herself free 
from its exactions, the labours in 
which the public were so deeply 
interested forming ample ground 
for the exemption. When in need 
of fresher air, she and Lewes re- 
paired to their country house, 
situated in a part of Surrey 
chosen for its agreeable qualities, 
and where many valued friends 
lived within a drive. Tennyson 
was one of these, and any records 
that may have been preserved of 
their meetings and their “ wit- 
combats ” will seem gold-lettered 
to posterity as it looks back on the 
Victorian age. Such a life is evi- 


dently what many sigh for but few 
attain. Indeed, had she been less 
sensitive, and her health less frail 
in later life, we should say she was 
altogether too sedulously sheltered 
from care. This was not the kind 
of life in which she received and 
stored up her early and fresh im- 
pressions. The artist who would 
describe his own time must keep 
touch with it, must receive its form 
and pressure, not in the study, but 
by actual contact with his fellows, 
by mingling in their affairs, by 
being penetrated with their hopes 
and fears, by knowing disappoint- 
ment as well as success, by facing 
the difficulties no less than by en- 
joying the pleasures of life. But 
It is possible that, in the actual 
circumstances, devotion and en- 
couragement, ease and leisure,were 
the necessary conditions for do. 
ing her work after the flush and 
buoyancy of youth were past, 
However this may be, it is certain 
that she was surrounded in a re- 
markable degree by all that can 
lend warmth and sunshine to the 
advance of life. The most anxi- 
ous affection did not cease for long 
to surround her when _ she lost 
Lewes. Her marriage t6 the pres- 
ent biographer gave the most com- 
plete and secure promise of a serene 
evening. He had long been an 
intimate and dear friend, and, on 
the death of Lewes, had been 
prompt to afford such active sym- 
ens as only a very uncommon 

evotion could inspire. Her cor- 
respondence after her marriage 
testifies how unceasing was his 
care for her, how acute and grate- 
ful her sense of it. But the union 
was of very short duration ; she 
died within the twelvemonth, leav- 
ing only the consolation that her 
sixty-one years had been bright 
and happy to the close. 
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The Nile Expedition. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION : 


FROM GEMAI TO KORTI IN A WHALER, 


«Put your helm down,” cried 
the quasi nautical military captain, 
—“hard down.” Obedient Atkins, 
with becoming promptitude, wn- 
shipped the tiller, an flinging it 
in the bottom of his boat, awaited 
orders. 

The incident may briefly convey 
to the reader the average amount 
of boat-lore with which the leading 
companies of Lord Wolseley’s first 
whaler-embarked battalion touched 
the waters of the Nile at Gemai, 
and may be an excuse for offering 
the following details of the river- 
march from thence to Korti. 

When the boat is the practical 
unit, and one boat as like another 
as the number of firms employed 
could make them, it will perhaps 
suffice to describe the heroine of 
the present chronicle, and let No. 
44 stand for one and all. Of the 
ordinary whaler shape — pointed 
stem and stern, carrying two 
masts and rather-inadequate lug- 
sailsa—No. 44 has a length of 32 

feet 34 inches, a beam of 6 feet 
114 inches, and a draught of 24 
feet. 

On starting from Gemai the boat 
was equipped in accordance with 
the subjoined list,’ showing her to 
be well found : but the oars were 
ill balanced, and too long for the 
double-banked rowing to which, 
when the stores were taken in, it 
was found necessary to resort ; the 
rudder was too small and too weak 
(it split in my hands at Semneh) ; 
and the stem, too fine for the 
strain imposed upon it in hauling 
through the cataracts, gaped omin- 
ously in the rush at Ambigol. The 
keel might well have been dis- 


nsed with, and a flat double- 

ottom substituted, the boat being 

frequently held among the rocks 
by the keel alone. 

According to the strength of 
companies, the boats’ créws varied 
in number, running nine to eleven 
(in no case exceeding twelve) men 
per boat—this inchating the Can- 
adian voyageurs, of whom one (in 
the case of the captain, two) was 
told off to each as far as Dal: south 
of Dal, and to Aboo Fatmeh, one 
voyageur was considered sufficient 
for a company, and had his place 
assigned him in the leading boat ; 
while for the remaining Tieanee, 
the boats proceeded in charge of 
troop-crews alone. 

Up a falling Nile, the progress of 
light and of laden boats affords no 
parallel ; yet the difference between 
the time taken by Colonel Alleyne 
in his trip to Dal with boats 
manned by voyageurs, and that 
taken by our boats troop-manned, 
is so marked as to invite notice. 

The Nile perpetually changes ; 
the channel useful to-day may to- 
morrow be useless: there is no 
light in the water. To this, as 
much as to their greater weight 
and less practised handling, is due 
the apparentlydisproportionate dif- 
ference in the time taken by the 
experimental party and by the 
troops who followed them. It 
should be mentioned, also, that the 
course of these boats has been in 
a@ great measure guess-work: a 
whole company occasionally follow- 
ing its leader on the wrong road, 
has lost five or six hours. One 
reliable native guide per company 
would have been invaluable.’ -%’ 





1See post, pp. 183, 184. 



















5th Nov. 1884.—9:45 am. Half 
battalion sailed from Gemai ; four 
companies in order of the alpha- 
bet. Thirty-one boats, all told, 
rationed for the day. One hundred 
days’ stores to be shipped at Sarras. 

A fair fallacious wind and flying 
start : sore very pretty, some very 
clumsy sailing, resolving itself here 
into a race, there into a collision : 
boats must learn to keep their 
distance. Channel unimpeded ; 
reached Sarras, seventeen miles, 
by 4.p.m. Men were much pleased 
with themselves. Work of taking 
in stores at once commenced. 

6th Nov.—Shipment of stores 
continued. Capacity of our 30- 
feet boats taxed, and the intended 
hundred days’ reduced to eighty 
days’ ration per man : these stores 
not to be touched till after Dongola 
is reached, the Commissariat being 
prepared to supply at various in- 
termediate points. At Sarras eight 
days’ ration per man drawn from 
this source. Boats look very low 
in the water: sailed 4 p.m., and 
with a fair slant of wind, made 
three miles up-stream before dark. 

?th Nov.—Quitted our moorings 
7 a.M.,in the original order, but 
with expedient intervals of a quar- 
ter of an hour between companies. 
A hard day ; by sundown five miles 
accomplished. Struck my first rock 
while tracking to-day, and in heav- 
ing boat off got left there for an 
hour solus. Men’s ardour a little 
damped. At sundown, No. 44, 
and two boats of another company, 
on the wrong side of the river, and 
at foot of Semneh cataract. Made 
crew comfortable under the boat- 
tent, and slept. 

8th Nov.—All day in Semneh 
cataract. Strong rush of water 
throughout ; but the upper gate 
offers the only serious obstacle. 


DIARY. 
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Here boats unloaded for portage of 
stores, and: navigation conducted 
by the naval people and by natives, 
who brought each boat through 


with speed and skill. Not carin 
to pitch tents, men slept on the 
ground by their loads. 
9th Nov.—Half battalion sepa. 
rated. The two leading companies 
got off last evening, remainder fol. 
lowing this morning. Double com. 
sea the best working unit ; can 
eep within hail, and be of mutual 
assistance. Made eight miles this 
day. Encamped east bank at sun- 
down ; company separated again. 
A good deal of rough tracking. 
10th Nov.—Reached the foot of 
Ambigol cataract at sandown, and 
camped in hearing of its rushing 
water—a low perpetual roar, but 
the noise has been overrated by 
travellers. My absent boats of last 
night did not arrive till 9:30 a.m. 
this day, which has been a fairly 
oe at one, the men rowing 
etter together, and accomplishin 
some fine bits of tracking : auliel 
off their legs in one place, but all 
held on to the satisfaction of the 
two occupants of the boat. At 4 
p.m. reached this desolate spot, and 
halted for remainder of the com- 
pany : little or no vegetation even 
at river-bank, but black iron rocks 
andsand. Navigation intricate, 
and want of a chart much felt. 
Only three of my seven boats 
reached the rendezvous. 
12th Nov.-Ambigol is four miles 
behind us. One of my non-com- 
missioned officers we tai | escaped 
drowning ; fell overboard in mid- 
stream, but was caught by the 
man at stroke,—accident occurred 
oling. At nightfall yesterday 
had only cleared the lower gate, 
and that with holes in my own 
and another boat ; both were re. 
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paired this morning. Resumed 
march 7 A.M., and made good pro- 
gress towards the upper gate ; 
tracking difficult, but the two 
companies worked well together, 
and all were through by night- 
fall, though not without some 
ugly bumps. Drew six days’ ra- 
tions from the Commissariat depot 
here. 

13th Nov.—Morning spent in 
severe tracking, but about 1 p.m. 
came upon a good reach, and did 
an hour’s sailing, enabling the men 
to eat their said day biscuit in the 
boats. Sighted the island of Mak- 
anassa, and tracked again. No. 
46 knocked a hole in her bottom, 
—an unlucky boat. To-morrow 
should see us at Tangour. 

14th Nov.—With a fine fair 
breeze ran the remaining distance 
to Tangour in the forenoon, and 
came up with the two leading 
companies of the half battalion. 
Must wait till they are out of the 
way. During this halt, I walked 
to the remains of the steamer 
Ghizeh, the larger of two which 
the naval people took up-stream ; 
found her in a bay of the east 
bank, lying on her starboard side 
at the foot of the black rocks—a 
total wreck. 

16th Nov.—Head of Tangour 
cataract, and well over a nasty 
piece of water. The stream here 
runs furiously for a quarter of a 
mile, but the haul is straight : 
men distributed along its length, 
passed the boats up—only lightened 
of arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments—in rapid succession. One 
boat capsized through a slack rope, 
but lost little: her two occupants, 
Canadians, scrambled with much 
dexterity on to the keel. Another 
boat, promptly manned, put off 
and succeeded in bringing-to the 
first in a backwater, righting and 
returning with her to her station ; 
but it was then too late for further 


operations, and the work was only 
to-day completed. 

18th Nov.—A bad start yester- 
day morning : little or no wind ; 
pengress slow and laborious, with 

requent bits of hard tracking. At 

starting rumour reached us of the 
death of General Gordon, and its 
effect upon the men was apparent 
and immediate. 

Camped as usual at sundown. 
A few natives came up with dates 
for sale and goats’ milk, but the 
country here evidently produces 
little of any kind. bi icult to 
estimate distance traversed. 

Off this morning with a light 
wind. One of my Canadians sick, 
henceforward a passenger. Stuck 
at a rapid with four other boats, 
and encamped at sundown. Coun- 
try fierce, desolate, and bare. Many 
of the men suffer from sores on the 
hands, which the flies and sand 
aggravate. 

19th Nov.—Camp Kalut, south 
of Akasheh rapid,which we reached 
at noon this day. Channel narrow, 
and rush of water strong ; all but 
one boat through uninjured. Took 
in three days’ rations from the 
Commissariat depot, and proceeded 
over a fine reach of smooth water, 
terminating in an abrupt bend to 
the southward, when the shores 
assume their present stern and bold 
aspect. Our tents are in a palm- 
grove, and the boats in a snug 
backwater below. 

20th Nov.—Off at sunrise with 
sail and oar. Long fine reaches, 
banks strong and precipitous. At 
11 a.m. came up with the preced- 
ing company entering the Dal 
cataract—the Devil’s own. The 
two companies now worked to- 
gether, and by dusk had made fair 
progress up the east bank; the 
western channel found impassable 
at this season. 

21st Nov.—Fell in at 7 a.m., and 
during the day successfully passed 
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the two worst rushes in the cataract. 
While being hauled through the first 
of these my towing-line parted, the 
boat’s head paid off, and away we 
went. Brought-to some distance 
down-stream, and at the second 
attempt got safely through. Dal 
is a most difficult. cataract, but fair 
water is promised beyond. 

22d Nov.—Still within the cat- 
aract—our third day ; three intri- 
cate bits of tracking have detained 
us. Clear to-morrow. 

23d Nov.—Reached Sacramatto 
(head of Dal) 10 a.m. to-day, and 
drew a further supply of fifteen 
days’ rations. Exchanged boat 46 
for No. 1, left here by Colonel 
Alleyne’s party, and repaired my 
own boat, gaping badly at the 
stem. Only one voyageur per com- 
pany is to goon: for my own I 

ave secured an excellent man, 
Salomon Bijou. Under way again 
3.30 p.m., with a fine breeze and 
open water. Each company now 
ordered to take its own course in- 
0, = and make all speed 
to Dongola. Camped for the night 
on a pretty green island about five 
miles south of Dal. Company in 
front have just lost a man over- 
board—poor Cornwell. 

24th Nov.—A disappointing day. 
Left island early, and coming up 
with the company to which the 
drowned man belonged,was a mem- 
ber of the board on his effects. 
Wind very light, current strong, 
water shoal, reeze sprang up at 
mid-day, and some sailing was done 
for about a mile, when stopped b 
shoal and difficult water. wb | 
and pitched camp at sundown. 
West bank all day ; try east to- 
morrow. 

25th Nov.— Another windless 
morning ; heavy rowing with shoal 
water. After noon a breeze sprang 
up, and we sailed till 3 p.m., when 
one of the boats got fast on a rock : 


had to be lightened, and helped 
home. 

26th Nov.—Under way 7% a.m, 
No wind, and some hard water in 
the Amara rapid at starting. 1.30 
p.M. a light air ; made Sakyst-el. 
Abd 4 p.M.; fine open reaches, and 
more cultivation on the banks, 
Made Say Island at sundown, and 
encamped among the palms, Na. 
tives say seven days to Dongola, 
Capital dates vary our “ bully “é 
beef and biscuit. 

27th Nov., Say Island, Camp 2d. 
—A quiet and moonlit night after 
a hot toilsome day; one boat absent 
from my moorings. Breeze died 
with the dawn ; out tracking-lines 
till mid-day, when fair wind and 
good sailing for an hour ; then still 
again, and more tracking—heavy 
work and shoal water. Crossed to 
the island shore again at sundown, 
and encamped. ade about seven 
miles during the day. Sun very 
powerful, and the glare on water 
rather trying to the eyes. 

The country has lost much of its 
sternness since leaving Dal ; and 
natives with milk, dates, and more 
rarely eggs, assemble at our halts. 
To the black iron cliffs and boul- 
ders have succeeded mud-banks 
and palms: many seem worthy a 
painter. Pair of cotton gloves a 
good possession ; flies settle, and 
persecute to sores the slightest 
scratch, and most of us suffer from 
bad hands in consequence. 

29th Nov.—During the two past 
days I estimate our progress at 
twenty -six miles. fine fair 
breeze throughout this morning, 
with goose-winged sails, enabled us 
to make good way, till, at a sudden 
bend to the eastward, near Soleb, 
this afternoon, the wind headed us, 
and our oe resumed its nor- 
mal pace. Sundown found us en- 
camped on the west bank. 

30th Nov.—Under way, with a 
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fair breeze. At 11 a.m. reached 
Absaret, where are stationed a de- 
tachment of the Egyptian army, 
and a Commissariat depot rng 
lished. Carried the wind with us 
for the first time throughout the 
day, and should make Kaibar to- 
morrow. 

1st Dec.—Reached the rapid at 
wagers b and were all through it 
by nightfall: a nasty shoal piece 
of water, but otherwise of no great 
difficulty to the whalers. Moon so 
bright to-night as to admit of a 
sketch being made of the place. 

24 Dec.—Detained at Kaibar 
till 8 a.m. assisting a lame duck 
dropped by one of the preceding 
companies. Met Colonel Butler 
returning from Hannek, with press- 
ing orders to lose no time. Little 
or no wind again after early morn- 
ing ; the banks too steep for track- 
ing. Rowed all day; men somewhat 


fatigued. 4 p.m. sighted a croco-_ 


dile, an object more rare here than 
] had supposed. 

3d Dec.—Off at 7.15 a.m. ; wind 
light and shifty. Rowed through 
two heavy bits of water. Halted 
12.30 to 1 P.M. to rest the men and 
have dinner. No wind throughout 
the afternoon ; much sunken rock. 
Stream sinuous ; airhot. Reached 
Shaban rapid (true foot of Hannek 
cataract) at 3 p.m., and by sundown 
had accomplished a portion of its 
passage. Narrowly escaped acci- 
dent through the tracking-line of 
our boat breaking in the current, 
from which, as she drifted down, 
the two men in her were unable to 
disengage the boat : her rescue was 
effected only just above the gate 
by boat 55, which, with her captain, 
Bijou, and a scratch crew, put off 
at once. 

4th Dec.—A wasted day. By 
the misdirection of natives, the 
company took a wrong channel, 
which led just at conten to a 
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cul de sac, in the attempt to pass 
which No. 44 got a hole knocked 
in her, was badly strained, and 
must be repaired before to-morrow’s 
retrograde. 

5th Dec.—Began the day by re- 
tracing our steps, and now are still 
within the rapid, encamped near 
Tagab, on the island of Semite. 
Bijou sick through sun and over- 
exertion. A hard day of tracking 
and rowing ; no wind. Made about 
five miles. 

6th Dec.—At 9 am. to-day 
reached Hannek proper, an in- 
tricate-looking place. Found four 
Canadians here left as pilots ; 
shipped them accordingly. Their 
experience of this ever-changing 
river of little use. No. 44 took to 
the sand within the first quarter 
of an hour. Got natives on board, 
one to each boat, and succeeded, 
under their guidance, in reaching 
the head of the cataract by dusk, 
when No. 44 struck a sunken rock 
in mid-stream, remaining fast at 
an angle of 45°. The native waited 
not for backsheesh, but dived over- 
board ; and we have a somewhat 
uncomfortable night before us. 

7th Dec.—Efforts at extrication 
recommenced at dawn, and by 8 
A.M. we were at the bank, our 
towing-line having been carried 
ashore by a friend ; boat leaking, 
but otherwise little the worse for 
her straining. Breakfasted ashore, 
and at 11 a.m. arrived at Abou 
Fatmeh, where H.M.S. Nasifu-l- 
Khair (consort of the late lament- 
ed Ghizeh) was waiting to give us 
a tow to Dongola. The heavier 
stores were removed from the 
boats to the steamer, fourteen 
days’ rations taken from the Com- 
missariat depot, and at 2 p.m. the 
voyage was resumed under truly 
auspicious circumstances. 

8th Dec., 5 p.M.—New Dongola 
reached, and our camp pitched 
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opposite to avoid smallpox infec- 
tion. 

The river has much widened, 
and with current less strong, all 
we want is a fair wind to make 
good the long southerly run to 

ebbeh. 

9th Dec.—Morning orders sig- 
malled across, “ Proceed at once to 
Debbeh.” Nasifu-l-Khair gone for 
fuel; boats got under way inde- 
hance and off before a fine 

reeze, freshening to strong, of 
which their lightened condition en- 
abled us to take full advantage. 
By sundown we had made twenty- 
three miles without touching an 
oar, and encamped on a sandy 
island, memorable only as owning 
@ pond and many wild duck which 
laughed at revolvers. 

10th Dec.—Off at sunrise, the 
steamer in company, and not al- 
ways with the best of the race. 
By noon, before a grand breeze, we 


had made Handak, and by night- 


fall had added another twenty-five 
miles to the distance from Dongola. 
Found good camping-ground on the 
east bank. 

11th Dec.—Sailed 6.30 a.m. be- 
fore the same good wind, and with 
‘fine reaches of water. By mid-da 
the boats had reached Old Dongola, 
situated on a curious promontory 
of red rock jutting from the east 
bank. The stream here runs fast. 
Made no halt. During the latter 
part of this day our course much 
impeded by sand-banks. No. 44 
three times aground, and glad of 
a lift from the steamer at last to 
her moorings, within seven miles 
of Debbeh. 

12th Dec., Debbeh.—Arrived 11 
A.M., and found the two preceding 
companies under orders for Korti 
(some forty miles further up- 
stream )—applying also to us as soon 
as our stores are checked, and the 
board on damaged provisions held. 
Got some good bread and fresh 


meat from the Commissariat, also 
a supply of piastres, the want of 
which in small dealings with na. 
tives has been much felt. 

13th Dec., Debbeh.—Remained 
encamped for the day. Stores 
checked. Cabin-biscuits have 
not stood well—many cases of 
them bad through wetting. In 
the afternoon I visited the frela of 
the Mudir’s July battle, traces of 
which were apparent. 

14th Dec.—Drew fresh bread- 
ration, and sailed for Korti. From 
Debbeh dates the long easterly 
bend of the Nile, with consequent 
head-wind ; and something of our 
original rate of progress is resum- 
ed. By sundown about twelve 
miles made good; camp on the 
right bank. 

15th Dec.—No wind till 9 a.m, 
when a strong breeze sprang up 
suddenly ; boats close-hauled, but 
mostly sailing well for two hours. 
Headed by the wind at noon; 
tracked, rowed, and tracked again 
against a strong stream, and by 
sundown had covered another 
twelve miles. 

16th Dec.—Foul wind again ; 
water very shoal approaching the 
island of Tani. At noon met the 
naval picket- boat, and learned 
that Korti was only eight miles 
ahead of us; yet sunset found us 
still short of the place. Just be- 
fore making fast for the night, 
Lord Wolseley’s dahabeeyeh, in 
tow of the Mudir’s small steamer, 
came up with and passed us. 

1%th Dec., Korti.—The halt of 
last night left us only two miles 
from our destination, but almost 
at starting we found the boats in- 
volved in a very labyrinth of sand- 
banks, through or round which 
channels must be found. It was 
11 a.m. before the first boat got in, 
and one o’clock when the last of our 
flotilla made fast under the steep 
bank and pleasant shade of Kort. 
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List OF SUPPLIES TO BE SENT IN EACH BOAT PROCEEDING UP THE NILE, 
CALCULATED FOR 12 MEN IN A BOAT, AND TO LasT 100 Days. 





























Packed in 
Net total Proposed daily 
for Article. 
each boat. SS ——- of leone. 
a 1 | 60lb. . 
7991b. .  . | Preserved corned meat 1 1 | 5% > 5 {ht re Ay days out 
4 49 11-16 lb. c 
/ he . | Preserved fresh meat . 4 48 Ib. . - | 1b. 1 day out of 6. 
average 
. | Bacont . ‘ 4 42 lb. . 6 “ 
ine . | Boiled mutton f P 1 — (ff ’ 
66. - | Cheese . ° . . 4 2 cheeses, 8 oz. 
164g Ib... 
oe . | Biscuit, navy . ‘ 22 35 lb. . iti > 5 days out 
mam. = « ° ‘6 cabin . . ° 8 —e” « ° of 6. : 
900 * : . | Flour P . P f : = “ . . 1 Ib. 1. day out 
‘ ‘ ts) 
52 a My Pickles . ° ‘ 2 | 2bottles . “4 yr 4 days out 
tles 
17 tins . Jam. ° ° ° ° 17 tins ° Be, 07 2 days out 
m . Marmalade | . . } 1 | 17 : . 
80lb. . - | Tea. ° ‘ ‘ ° 2 io lb. ° ° sen 
ca . | Sugar. ‘ . - Abags} 60 . ° 3 oz. 
m_— Salt . —_— . . |lbag}] 19 = YY oz. 
haa . | Preserved vegetables : = “tay ’ 1 oz. 
7% gallons .|Limejuice . . {| } |? bottles + /{ 1-820 gallon. 
482 rations . | Erbswurst ° . ‘ 2 | 216rations .| 1 aoe every 3d 
ay. 
40lb. . - | Cocoaand milk . ° 1 40lb. . . | Extra for occa- 
sional use. 
1% gallons . | Vinegar . ‘ in . 1 | 5 bottles .| 41-1280 gallon. 
40lb. . . | Rice m . . 20 Ib. . -| * 3 of. 
40" , é Oatmeal . ° . ‘ 2 @* . . 4g 02. 
oe . | Baking powder P eT ° ® sabe 
. eee . | Pepper . ~ * os . 1-36 oz. 
40", . | Tobacco . . ° 1 ao . ° One da per Ib. at 
ns” . | Soap (common) . 1 _” « a On repayment at 
: 1gd. a-piece. 
9" . ‘|  (carbolic) ‘ ‘ 1 or . o| & repayment at 
1d. a-piece. 
192 boxes - | Matches . ‘ 1 | 192 boxes uses 
Field-hospital ‘supply- 1 | Sundry. 
case f 
88 











* The column for the daily issues shows the data upon which the supplies of each article have 
been calculated, but provided the total ration is not exceeded, the various articles may be issued 
in such proportions as may be considered advisable by the officer commanding, 


+ If the supply of bacon is sufficient, 5 cases containing about 200 lb. will be sent in each boat. 
In that event the supply of boiled mutton will be omitted. 


¢ Containing— . 
8 bottles brandy. 1 Ib. candles (in tin). 2 boxes safety-matches. 
3 bottles port wine. 1 = alum, ¥% lb. comp. tea. 
12 oo. tins Liebig’s extractum 2 Ib. arrowroot. 1 corkscrew. 
rnis. 4 Ib. salt (in turned box). 1 opening knife. 
¥% a mustard (in tin). 4 tins condensed milk. 1 bottle permanganate. 


1 lb. yellow soap (in tin). 6 tins cocoa and milk. 
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List OF BoaT EQUIPMENT AT GEMAI. 
Every boat carries— 
2 Masts. 6 Boxes ammunition. 2 Spades. 
2 Sails and yards. 2 Axes, felling. 2 Shovels. 
12 Oars. 1 Axe, pick. 6 Sacks (with strings), 
2 Boat-hooks. 1 en, spring, with 1 Sponge. 
6 Pushing-poles. pan 6 Slings, webbing. 
2 Grapnels, 6 fathoms rope. 3 Buckets, leather. 2 Canvas slings 
12 Rowlocks. 3 Canisters, tin. 1 Sheet, leads 2 ft. by 
8 Hardwood rollers. 12 Cups, tin. 2 ft. 
5 Spare planks, besides 12 Plates, tin. 4 Ib. pitch. 
usual footboards. 1 Dish, baking. 32 Ib. ear in tins. 
2 Spare knees. 1 Dredger, ee 1 Paint-brush. 
1 Awning. 1 Fork 4l¢ yards thick canvas, 
2 Awning-poles. 12 io, 374 yards sail-canvas, 
1 Rudder and yoke-lines. 12 Knives. oil a yarn. 
1 Towing -rope, 120 128 . 1 Filter. 
fathoms. 2 Knives, butchers’. 1 Tin reserve charcoal 
1 Coil of cordage, 50 2 Tin-openers. for do. 
fathoms. 2 Kettles, camp. 1 Ib. tow. 
1 Snatch-block. 1 Ladle, _. 1 Hammer. 
1 Leading-block. 1 Lamp, in box. 1 Bag nails. 
1 Bell tent. 2 Gallons colza oil. Corks. 
8 Bags, waterproof, 2 Mops. Sand-paper. 
blankets. 1 Pail, iron. Hooks and lines, [fish- 
1 Bag, waterproof, ac- 1 Pan, frying. ing. 
coutrements. 1 Portable stove. 
The list of supplies carried by each boat is given on the preceding page. 
One boat in six carries— 
1 Coil of cord. | 10 1b. pitch. | 6 Axe-handles. 
One boat in eight carries— 
1 Tool-chest. 7 Palms, sailmakers. 4 Ib. iron nails. 
1 Adze. 2 Pincers. 4 gross brass screws. 
1 Auger. 1 Jack ~. 10 sheets tin. 
1 Axe. 1 Punch. 2 lb. marline. 
4 Brad-awls. 1 Rule, 2 feet. 1 Marline-spike. 
4 Chisels. 1 Saw. 5 lb. twine and asail- 
12 Screw-drivers. 1 Scissors. Ppa vee 
2 Files. 1 Saw-set. 1g gallons oil. 
3 Gimlets. : Stones, sharpening. 25 5 ih lead, white. 
2 Hammers, claw. 1 Tape, measuring. 2 Ib. paint, white. 
1 Hatchet. 2 Brushes paint. 1¢ Ib. bees’-wax. 
3 Knives. 1 Axe, felling 6 Axe-handles. 
1 Mallet. 5 Shoes, out oo. 10 Ib. tow. 
48 Needles. 6 lb. copper na 4 bottles oil (tin). 
One boat in twenty carries— 
1 Grindstone, complete. | 1 Luff tackle. | 30 Ib. iron nails. 


Fifteen boatmen divide between them— 








2 Cans, > 2 Kettles, tin. 15 Tin pots. 
1 Dredger, tin. 2 Knives, butchers’. 15 Spoons. 
15 Forks. 15 Knives. Spare lines, hooks, and 
1 Fork, flesh. 1 Ladle, soup. fishing-nets. 
3 Kettles, camp. 15 Plates. 
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TABLE OF APPROXIMATE TIMES AND DISTANCES. 







A Company of Seven Boats proceeding up the Nile’s November-December stream, 



































DaTE. PLACES. Muizs.|Hovurs REMARES. 
From To 
- . 
ovember 
Basie Sarras . 17 6 |Good plain sail 
" ames Heavy stream. — 
5 to7 Sarras Semneh (foot) . 6 11 cataract only formidable} 
at upper gate, where por- 
7, 8 na » (head).| 1%] 10)|_ tagenec 300 
vs Stream easier, but progress 
1% ~ ippennavi on wind — 
emn' Ambigol(foot).| 1 a on rather 
%,© eens a cfeantes intricate. “Upper gate) 
10 ,, 12 ” » (head) . 4 14|| presents most difficulty) 
4 owing to the curve. 
angour (foot. | 18 14 “real ae tack yo 
1 T ur (foot . ous ere 
vem — : of % mile at head 
14 ,, 16 — »» (head). 2% 20 of. rr hauling; 
Water wt diffi- 
‘ango Akasheh 8 24 
‘eile a aid cult ; mach choaling. 
At this season Dal pre-| 
7 sents greater aificulty 
Akas . Dal (foot; 10 —— any other 0: e) 
, 7 7 ; " Chann & tricate with 
” erd) . 26 els intrica 
o.= " — two strong rushes. East 
ia Indifferent to bed : water 
', Amara Rapid .| 20 23° «| Indifferent to : wa 
pa. 8, Bam) De | ' ad shoal i for tracking; wind 
wan . 
26 p.m. Amara. . | NorthSaylIsland| 13 4% |Good water, 0} reaches. 
Island | Absaret ..| 36 Strong current, little wind 
a0 80 a.m. | Meete Sey - but Sweanel clear. : 
Nov. 30 ,, Dec.1 | Absaret . Kaibar 29 15 |Open reaches, fair sailing. 
December 
Hannek (Abou | 24 50 |Water fair to Shaban, 
or — Fatmehy where Hannek (3) cat- 
aract actually ‘ 
from this, severe work ; 
mn re pilot —T: nines 
New Do -| @ 1 ine open wai ass 
7. $ Abou Fatmeh ngo 3% = Nesifel- 
9 ,, 10noon| New Dongola Handak .| 45 |- 14 |Fine open water,fair wind. 
10 ,, 11moon| Handak . Old Dongola 36 10 wi 
11 ,, 12 a.m.| Old Dongola Debbeh 20 15 ater frequently ehoaling, 
light wind, sand-bank 
4,,17noon|Debbeh_ . Korti. . °*|] 4 35 |Headwind; strong stream, 


indifferent trac 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART VIL 


CHAPTER XXIII.—FISHING. 


** Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite.”’ 


Axout this time a fishing mania 
took possession of the Hercules 
yalley. One eccentric Englishman 
had been enough to fire the en- 
thusiasm of several dozen people, 
who immediately discovered that 
they had a passion for this watery 
sport. Everybody fished, and or 
body had a different system of fish- 
ing, and everybody likewise spoke 
with withering scorn of every sys- 
tem but his own. The fish in this 
wild Djernis river were unwary 
and ignorant; and with so many 
systems brought to bear against 
yea it would go hard, surely, if 
some hundreds of those finny bar- 
barians were not landed before the 
week was out. 


Dr Kokovics’s System. 


Dr Kokovics was all for ener- 
getic measures ; he usually was for 
energetic measures, both in public 
and in private life, He quite de- 

recated any system which pro- 
soe only to lure or coax the fish 
out of their element. He argued, 
amidst frantic gestures and with 
much throwing back of his head 
to clear his eyes from the fringe of 
hanging locks, that the fish should 
be got out of the water with as 
much noise and general rejoicing 
as could by any possibility be man- 
aged. This object was satisfac- 
torily attained by the means of 
explosive bombs, which being 
thrown into the river, sent the 
fish floating, stunned, to the sur- 
face. In this way the process was 
raised to the level of a public enter- 
tainment, Seats could be arranged 
for the ladies by the side of the 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


river ; torches could be used ; and 
a band of music, stationed behind 
the bushes, could fill up the in- 
tervals between the bombs with 
martial or operatic strains —so 
that in the case of no fish being 
caught, the public amusement need 
not suffer on that account. A 
choice selection of pieces bearing a 
iscatorial allusion, such as “ Vieni 
a barca e pronta,” or “ Di pesca- 
tore ignobile,” together with Schu- 
bert’s “Forelle,” were already noted 
down on one of the innumerable 
slips of paper to be rehearsed for 
the occasion. 


The Conte Francopazzi’s System. 


The Conte Francopazzi timidly 
objected to the foregoing system ; 
his own nerves were not strong, 
and bombs had played too serious 
a part in the political feuds of his 
beloved country ever to be viewed 
by him in the light of a mere 
frivolous amusement. He ventured 
to suggest that fish should be ac- 
customed to the sight of man by 
gradual stages. Find a quiet, re- 
tired pool ; go there for a week 
daily, with your pockets full of 
bread and cheese and broken meat ; 
and—if you are not particular 
about your lining—cold vegetables. 
Empty the contents into the retired 
pool every day at the same hour. 
At the end of the week the fish 
will be fat, tame, and unsuspicious. 
You have nothing to do now but 
to abuse their confidence and be- 
per | their trust by throwing in the 
daily meal, with the addition of 
hooks and lines, and you will soon 
have a basketful beside you. (This 
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m, as being destructive to 
coat-pockets, was at once extin- 
guished by the Contessa.) 


Baron Tolnay’s System. 


Baron Tolnay, being in a sort of 
way the King of the Djernis val- 
ley, objected to both the doctor’s 
and the Conte’s systems. The 
bombs he considered unnecessarily 
destructive, and the Contessa’s 
ideas with regard to the ruin of 
coat-pockets were warmly second- 
ed by him. He had no objection 
whatever to the presence of the 
fair sex, and he had a particular 
partiality for dusk; but why, he 
argued with asemi-royal hauteur— 
why labour with one’s own hands, 
when there are hands enough to 
labour for one ? 

“TI will order out a dozen of 
those lazy Roumanians,” he said, 
with that expressive smile of his, 
which showed a flashing double row 
of teeth : “six of them shall wade 
up theriver and drive the fish be- 
fore them with stones, and the 
others shall hold the nets across ; 
and meantime, we can sit on the 
bank and watch the spectacle in 
comfort ; or, if we find anything 
more amusing to do, we need not 
watch the spectacle at all.” 


Mr Howard's System. 
As for Mr Howard he regarded- 
the bombs, the broken meat, and 
the wading Roumanians, all with 
om and unutterable contempt. 
is Englishinan, cut after so un- 
aan, a pattern of his 
nation as to be more English than 
John Bull himself, recognised noth- 
ing but the severest rules of ortho- 
dox and stern-principled trout-fish- 
ing. To approach a trout with any 
weapon but a rod of Farlowe’s ; to 
throw a March-brown in April, or 
a green-drake in June ; to bait his 
hook with salmon-roe, like an Eng- 
lish poacher, or with grasshoppers, 
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like an unenlightened foreigner,— 
would, in Mr Howard’s eyes, have 
been heresy, pure and simple ; as 
bad as taking an advantage in a 
duel would be for a Frenchman, or 
cheating at cards for an Italian, or 
shooting a fox for John Bull him- 
self. Any fish not caught in ac- 
cordance with the above-named 
principles, was, in Mr Howard’s 
eyes, not caught at all. “There 
are one or two pools here where 
one might possibly spin a minnow,” 
he had said reflectively, but for 
the stickles there is nothing but 
a grilse-fly. 


The Landlord’s System. 


Flies! The landlord had no 
opinion whatever of those puny 
hooks with little tufts of feather 
upon them, which Mr Howard 
called flies. He would like to show 
them something that was like a fly 
indeed: a marvel of mechanism, 
wound up by clock-work, and 
kept thus in motion for twenty 
minutes at a time. That was a 
fly, as large as a butterfly almost ! 
A patented fly, too, but unfortu- 
nately as yet too little known— 
hardly more known than when he 
had first met this marvel of mecha- 
nism fifteen years ago. That had 
been in the landlord’s obscure days 
—as obscure as the fate of the 
mechanical fly itself—when he 
still held a very modest position 
connected with knives and forks : 
long before the time when he had 
won the landlady’s heart, and 
ot pee into the place vacated in 
such a tragical manner. 


These were the principal systems 
which came into fashion in the 
Hercules Valley ; but each of the 
fundamental ideas begot a fry of 
smaller ones. There were combi- 
nations and modifications, and a 
host of interpretations. The two 
young tallow-faced Recsulescus, for 
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instance, closely followed Mr How- 
ard’s manner of managing his rod 
and casting his line, with only the 
difference of the bait; for while 
the eldest one replaced the fly by 
unripe grapes, the younger was of 
opinion that green peas had a 
greater chance of success. 

There were other systems of 
fishing, too; some of them inde- 
pendent of the movement started 
by Mr Howard, some of them even 
unconnected with Djernis pools and 
‘currents. 

There was the kingfisher, who, 
darting out of the blue shadow of 
a cave, like a winged flash of colour, 
dived for his evening meal, and 
came up, dripping and victorious, 
to carry his wriggling prey into 
the depth of his rocky haunt, and 
there sup upon it in peace, 

Perhaps his system was the most 
successful, more successful even 
than that of the dark-eyed oriental 
beauty, who rests in the secure 
consciousness that she has already 
landed her fish. 

The kingfisher’s cave is straight 
above the spot of the river which 
by courtesy is called “the water- 
fall ”—and by a stretch of imagina- 
tion may be taken for one. There 
the fish are leaping in a senseless 
mannerthrowingthemselvesagainst 
the stones and dashing again and 
again at the narrow passage, in 
their efforts to reach the pool 
above. Not more than one in a 
dozen succeeds in its leap; the rest 
fall back stunned, to turn their heads 
perseveringly up-stream again, un- 
less indeed they are caught in 
the rebound by one of the two Rou- 
manian youths, who have turned 
their limp felt hats into impromptu 
landing-nets. Judging from the col- 
our of the hats,ingrained with green- 
ish-brown shades, it is not the first 
time that they have acted this part. 
One of these fishermen, with his 
linen trousers rolled up above his 
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knees, has taken to the water 
while the other lies flat on the 
slippery rock, turning from its des. 
tination many a fish, which, with 
an abrupt transition, finds itself 
landed in a well-worn felt hat 
instead of in the peaceful pool 
above, and which, with a yet more 
disagreeable removal, will find itself 
presently landed in a frying-pan. 

Gretchen, who had stopped on 
the bridge with Belita, began by 
watching ; but, as she watched, she 
grew infected with the irresistible 
fishing mania. So presently she had 
made her way down to the water’s 
edge, and, armed with a green 
butterfly-net, was rivalling the 
achievements of the two felt hats. 

One of the fishermen was known 
to her by sight and name. Every 
now and then young Bujor would 
appear at the door of the Mohrs’ 
apartment, offering for sale such 
natural products of the country as 
unfledged vultures and scorpions 
preserved in oil,—the latter popu- 
larly regarded as a remedy against 
snake-bites. It was only the other 
day that he had brought to the 
door a bear-cub, which he declared 
to be a great bargain, but the ex- 
pression of whose countenance was 
not reassuring, in spite of the assur- 
ance that the little monster was 
multu dulge (very gentle). 

Bujor’s face was of the old Roman 
cast so frequent in Roumania—one 
of those clean-cut profiles and pure- 
ly classical heads which are oftener 
found cut upon a gem, or stamped 
upon an antique medal, than met 
with in the labouring peasant. 

Surely, thought Gretchen, Bujor’s 
system of fishing was far prefer- 
able to that of Mr Howard. A 
few minutes ago they had passed 
the Englishman, rod in hand, stern 
and rigid by the river-side, followed 
by his two perpetual shadows, the 
Recsulescu boys; and, upon the 
well-meant question as to whether 
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he had caught anything, he had 
answered by a frown of displeas- 
are, and the information given in 
a hushed voice, comprised in the 
one word “ Nothing!” While Gret- 
chen after ten minutes had landed 
almost as many sprawling little vic- 
tims, very much to the disgust of 
Belita, who, standing on the bridge 
with her train gathered in one 
hand, chaperoned her young friend 
from a distance. 

After a time Gretchen became 
aware that Belita was signalling to 
her with her parasol, and appar- 
ently calling out something which 
the noise of the water made un- 
intelligible. Following with her 
eyes the direction which the wav- 
ing parasol indicated, she could see 
two figures approaching side by 
side along the path. The branches 
overhead threw a shifting network 
of shade upon them, so that Gret- 
chen did not know them till they 
had drawn quite close. One of 
them was Baron Tolnay ; the other 
was that black-haired beauty, whom 
Gretchen had heard called by the 
name of Princess Tryphosa. 

Gretchen remembered that this 
was the day on which Baron Tol- 
nay was expected back from Pesth. 
They had not met since the even- 
ing of the dance in the Cursalon ; 
and thinking of all that had passed 
on that occasion—of those words 
and those looks, which had been 
flattering, if they had been nothing 
else—it was not at all agreeable 
to her now to see him by the side 
of this Roumanian beauty. Taking 
a rapid review of the situation, she 
reflected again that the brigands’ 
treasure was not yet found, even 
though the first step towards her 
plan had been taken some days ago, 
the humble-pie had been eaten, and 
the Bohemian’s services accepted. 

Until the appearance of this 
woman on the scene, she had be- 
lieved that Fortune, as represented 


by Baron Tolnay, was a prize 
which lay within her grasp, ready 
to be taken up or left as she chose ; 
and even though she had not yet 
reached the clear understanding as 
to whether she did choose or not, 
the thought had been pleasant, and 
the doubt now awakened was un- 
pleasant. 

The two figures approached very 
slowly : the woman’s silk dress 
trailed heavily on the ground be- 
hind her. They reached the bridge, 
and turned on to it, and now they 
were standing, still side by side, 
looking down at the water. 

All this Gretchen, without once 
raising ber eyes, distinctly saw. 
From under her eyelashes she kept 
the bridge in view, while to the 
spectators she appeared to be only 
fishing. And fishing she undoubt- 
edly was, although she thought 
very little now about the wriggling 
white captives within her net. This 
calm indifference, this languid ig- 
noring of the gaze upon her, it was 
all, according to her own theories, 
an advantageous laying out of 
capital from which she hoped a 
profitable return. With the net 
of her golden hair, with the line of 
her graceful arm, with the bait of 
her rosy lips, Gretchen was fishing 
—fishing for her fortune in the 
waters of the Djernis. 

Almost any man but Istvin 
Tolnay must have found his situ- 
ation embarrassing. Beside him 
there stood a woman, and below 
by the water’s edge there stood 
another woman ; and his relation 
towards each of these women was 
considerably beyond that of a mere 
acquaintance or friend ; each of 
them looked upon him as being in 
a sort of way her property, and 
each expected from him something, 
which he could not possibly give 
to both. But Istvan Tolnay did 
not find it embarrassing ; he had 
not even taken the trouble to fore- 
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see this contingency, which sooner 
or later must have come to pass. 
It was not his habit to foresee 
events, or to make plans for even 
the most immediate future. He 
suffered from a species of mental 
short-sightedness which made it 
impossible for him to see what was 
coming. A boundless trust in his 
luck, or his quickness of thought, 
in chance, or in anything, was all 
the provision he made against 
a disagreeable contingency. The 
pleasure of the hour, the excite- 
ment of the hour, the pain, the 
ion of the hour, these alone 
ad value; for the present was 
everything, the future nothing. 
Like the dilies of the field, he too 
no thought of the morrow ; like 
them, he did not spin, neither did 
he weave. Fate had made him a 
rich man; but even had he been 
born poor, most assuredly he would 
not have been given to ask himself 
what he should eat on the morrow, 
nor wherewith he should clothe 
himself. Beggary, disgrace, or 
death could never have preyed 
upon his mind in advance. They 
did not touch him as long as they 
were not there : a glass of red wine 
at the moment would be to him a 
more vital thing than the misfor- 
tune to be suffered next week ; and 
a smile from a pretty woman to- 
day, consolation enough for the 
ruin of to-morrow. Yes ; and even 
though the future were to unclose, 
and show him the spot where stands 
his grave, Istvan Tolnay would go 
forward to meet his fate, as much 
Istvan Tolnay as ever, whistlin 
the air that pleases him best, wit 
his boots polished to exactly the 
right degree, and his black mous- 
tache stiffened at exactly the most 
becoming angle. 

He had found it pleasant to 
saunter along the path by the side 
of the dark-haired beauty ; and 
now he was thinking that it would 


be still more pleasant to stand be. 
side the fair-haired beauty down 
by the water’s edge. It only 
wanted some faint shadow of an 
excuse to free him from his posi- 
tion on the bridge. Patience ! his 
luck or his wit would come to his 
aid, he felt sure. That rock down 
there was coated with slippery 
weed,—supposing she should lose 
her balance—— 

And it seemed as though his 
unspoken wish were to be fulfilled 
on the instant; for a sharp cry 
pierced the air— 

“ Uitisce, uitisce! la kokona!” 
(See, see ! the young lady !) Bujor 
was crying. 

There was a slip below, and a 
momentary scramble: the green 
gauze net was swept down the 
current. 

“She is falling!” cried Istvan ; 
and he precipitately left the bridge. 

“No, worse than that!” the 
Contessa called after him,—“her 
hat is in !—her new black feather ! 
Save it, Baron Tolnay !” 

The hat would do quite as well, 
thought Baron Tolnay, as he made 
his way through the stones to the 
river-side. ‘ Desolated to have to 
leave you in this way, Princess!” 
he had said, with a glance to match 
the words, as he hurriedly left her 
side ; and now he was smiling to 
himself confidentially under, his 
moustache, as he thought how safe 
he would be down here from the 
ears, if not from the eyes, of that 
woman on the bridge. 

Gretchen was standing barehead- 
ed by the water-edge, witha shower 
of water-drops sparkling in her 
hair, as she directed her two Rou- 
manian assistants in the capture 
of the floating hat. From above, 
Belita, agitated spectator of the 
scene, called out unintelligible ad- 
vice, and gazed at the sinking 
feather as if it had been a drown- 
ing child. 
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“Am I in time?” asked Istvan, 
with a little artificial breathless- 
ness, as he reached the scene of ac- 
tion. ‘“ Pasha would have fetched 
it ina moment: I wish he were 
here!” 

“ But since he is not, Baron Tol- 
nay, would it not be more logical 
to wish that the hat had never 
fallen in ?” 

“ But I wish nothing of the sort. 
If the hat were still on your head, 
I should be still on the bridge.” 

“ Oh, were you on the bridge? ” 
said Gretchen, with a movement 
of surprise, quite as artificial as 
Istvin’s breathlessness. 

“T have been standing there for 
ages.” 

“Indeed !” with her nose rather 
high in the air. “You must have 
found the bridge very entertain- 
ing ?” 

“Very ; with such a picture to 
look at.” 

“You admire landscapes ?” 

“ Not unless there are foreground 
figures in them.” 

“Those Roumanians are very 
picturesque, certainly.” 

Istvan laughed. 

“You surely do not suppose 
that I was looking at that vermin ? 
There, stand back !” as the trium- 

hant Bujor held out the dripping 
bat, “ Stand back, you dog, I say !” 

“ Baron Tolnay !” 

The grey eyes looked almost 
stern for a moment. “Do you 
call this justice? How can you 


treat him in this way ?” 


Istvan gazed at her in genuine 
surprise. 

“But he is not accustomed to 
being treated in any other way, 
Fraulein Mohr !” 

“ Ttreat him in another way.” 

“But they are vermin, you 
know,” said Istvan, good-natur- 
edly. 

“ Baron Tolnay——’ 
“You object ? Very well, Friu- 
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lein Mohr, to oblige you, I will 
retract. I will not say that they 
are vermin. I will even go the 
length of saying they are not ver- 
min, should that give you the very 
smallest satisfaction. Look, you 
shall mark the generosity of my 
forgiving soul”—and he took a 
handful of loose silver from his 
pocket and tossed it negligently 
towards Bujor. “This is the only 
language they understand.” 

retchen half expected the in- 
sulted peasant to fold his arms, 
and with his foot to spurn the 
proffered coin, haughty and dis- 
dainful, as an ancient hero defying 
a tyrant. But, alas for the degen- 
eracy of these days! This man, 
who could have stood as model of 
a Roman centurion, now humbly 
crouched down, and uttering an 
abject “ Mulezanim Domno!” (I 
thank you, master!) patiently 
searched for the scattered coins 
which had been flung to him upon 
the stones of the river-side. 

‘‘How very generous of you to 
forgive him for having saved my 
hat!” said Gretchen, still with a 
ring of scorn in her voice, 

“ Not generous, magnanimous ! 
It is positively noble of me not 
to grudge any one the pleasure 
of having served you.” 

The tone of the conversation was 
becoming perilous, thought Gret- 
chen; it was safer to let it drop. 
She was quick at these conver- 
sational skirmishes, but he was 
quicker ; and there were moments 
when she felt an uneasy distrust of 
this man, with his brilliant conver- 
sation, his brilliant eyes, his bril- 
liant smile, and his over brilliant 
boots. 

With her face turned towards 
the river, Gretchen stood and 
watched the hurrying waters ; 
Tolnay stood beside her. The res- 
cued hat lay beside them on the 
rock, slowly drying in the breeze. 
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A little while ago the sunshine 
had been on the river ; now it was 
gone, and with it was gone the 
colour and the brightness of the 
overhanging rocks and sharp-cor- 
nered granite stones: the king- 
fisher’s cave above the waterfall 
had deepened to a gloomy blue. 
But there is much to look at still, 
and much to listen to; this sub- 
dued colouring is grateful to an 
eye tired of the sunny glare, and 
flattering to adreamy mood. Those 
dark-green pools where the water 
cireles round and round so sleep- 
ily ; those slanting stones down 
whose polished sides it slides in a 
sheet of smooth glass, to break at 
its base and curl away in frothy 
wavelets ; those patches of milk- 
white foam clinging in stagnant 
repose to some drifted tree-branch, 
yet torn unmercifully by the shock 
of the passing current,—these are 
in themselves small pictures which 
together make a great one. And 
there is much to listen to, for there 
is no river more musical than 
the Djernis. Every drowned tree- 
careass caught fast between two 
rocks is exeuse enough for this 
spoilt child of the mountains to 
break into loud-murmured and 
most melodious complaint: over 
every marble block and every 
boulder-stone it will fret and foam 
and work itself into a frenzy of 
bubbles and froth. There are sing- 
ing voices in the currents and 
phantom choruses in the whirling 
pools. And the more you listen 
the more you will hear. From 
the hollow of a cave there floats 
a melody, sweet and plaintive as 
though tke water-spirits in there 
were touching the strings of their 
h ; the wavelets which lap 
against the rock are playing a 
rippling accompaniment, and in 


the strong, swift sweep of the cur- - 


rent hurrying past, there rolls back 
a deep-toned reply. Where the 


water rushes headlong over a 
broken bed you could fancy a peal 
of silver bells; and there where 
it flings itself with a crash anda 
cloud of flying spray down the 
rock, you seem to hear the thun- 
der of a mighty organ, played by 
invisible hands. 

Silenced by the wildness of this 
varied orchestra, Gretchen stood 
and waited till her hat should be 
dry. Even Tolnay seemed to have 
realised that compliments, however 
gracefully turned, must lose some 
of their charm when shouted at 
the top of the voice. 

Suddenly Gretchen became aware 
that an unknown parasol-handle 
was being protruded before her 
eyes, while an unknown voice said 
deliberatel y— 

“ Mademoiselle, votre chapeau,” 

This was all that reached her 
ears. The fingers which grasped 
the ivory handle were stained yel- 
low at the tips. Gretchen turned 
round, and found herself confronted 
by Princess Tryphosa. 

Tolnay turned also, and fora 
moment doubted the evidence of 
his eyes. A long, low whistle 
would have been most expressive 
of his feelings at this moment, but 
he was too well-bred to attempt 
anything of the sort. He wasa 
little dismayed, though the sensa- 
tion was only transitory. He had 
never contemplated the possibility 
of these few yards of shingle being 
actually traversed by a Roumanian 
lady of high degree. It was a 
phenomenon perfectly unparalleled 
in his experience, and certainly it 
was calculated to awake some in- 
convenient thoughts as to the 
strength of motive which must 
exist. 

Gretchen was scarcely less sur- 
rised, and it took a few seconds 
or she could understand what 
Princess Try phosa’s object was. She 
was Offering her parasol. There 
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was no sun now, thought Gretchen, 
looking up ; what was the use of a 

sol? No, that was not the 
Princess's intention: the parasol 
was for the rescue of the fugitive 
hat, which for some minutes had 
been reposing peacefully on the 
rock beside her. The intention 
was excellent, though the offer 
came a little tardily. Gretchen 
expressed her gratitude. 

“T see I am too late,” said the 
Princess, with ponderous good- 
nature, after gazing at the damp 
hat intently fora minute. During 
this minute Gretchen was putting 
her new acquaintance through a 
critical examination. 

The Princess wore a pale silk 
dress, long-trained and. with trim- 
mings of lace. Her black hair 
was uncovered, and her neck and 
arms were loaded with coral orna- 
ments. She was a little older-look- 
ing seen thus near, perhaps twenty- 
six, but, she lost nothing in beauty. 
She was a rich Southern flower, 
full blown and at the prime of its 
perfection. A little time more 
and the flower would be overblown; 
now it has attained that perfect 
development which has not yet 
been touched by decay. A few 
more years of indolent habits will 
have destroyed the symmetry of 
her splendid figure ; some hundred- 
weight more of dulcétia will have 
stained the enamel of her dazzling 
teeth ; a few thousand more cigar- 
ettes will have deepened the deli- 
cate amber-tint on her fingers to 
an unsightly brown; time may 
even develop the dark shadow 
above her lip, which as yet is only 
a silky down, into an unbecoming- 
ly masculine ornament ; inaction, 
sickly sweetmeats, and tobacco to- 
gether, will soon have deteriorated 
the general cast of her features. 
But all this will only be some years 


hence. She may not be beautiful. 


for long, but certainly she is beauti- 
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ful now. Her eyes alone—eyes of 
the languid oriental type—would 
be enough to make her beautiful. 
They are peculiarly deep, and in- 
stinctively you wonder what lies 
under that depth : is it an immense 
fund of brooding passion, or only 
an immense stupidity ? 

This was the question which 
Gretchen asked herself, even : as 
she acknowledged Princess Try- 
phosa’s beauty. She acknowledged 
it freely, without reserve and al- 
most without a pang. There was 
too absolute a difference between 
the styles of their beauty to admit 
of jealousy onthat score. The rival 
whom a beautiful woman most 
fears is always the one who is 
likest herself : a blonde will better 
stand being outshone by a brunette 
than by one of her own complexion, 
just as a swarthy beauty will hate 
a fair-skinned rival less than one 
who poaches on her own premises 
by being dark. Gretchen’s self- 
confidence was not shaken ; Try- 
phosa’s beauty was an incentive 
which made her spirit rise at the 
thought of the coming warfare. 
She stood and looked full at the 
Princess, and the Princess looked 
full at her ; and between the two 
stood Istvan Tolnay, with a gleam 
of something inscrutable in his 
eyes, and with his most provoking 
smile upon his face. 

“Princess !” hecried, in polite 
consternation—for it was necessary 
that somebody shouid throw him- 
self into the breach—“ why did 

ou not call me to your assistance ? 

ow shall I ever forgive myself 
for having let you approach thus 
unnoticed ? I cannot plead bein 
either deaf or short-sighted. ‘4 
propos,”—and he turned to Gret- 
chen—“ that word reminds me— 
where have you left that excellent 
family lawyer, or family friend, 
Fraulein Mohr ?” 

“ At Draskécs.” 
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“Oh, really ? He does not seem 
to have drunk deeply of the Wa- 
ters of Hercules; our valley has 
no charm for him. I suppose he is 
not thinking of repeating his visit?” 

“ You suppose quite wrong, then, 
Dr Komers is going to spend his 
holiday here; he only stayed at 
Draskécs because x 

“ Because of the noise of the 
waterfall,” said Princess Tryphosa, 
deliberately. “ You could not have 
heard me if I had called; and, 
besides, you were busy in fishing 
up the hat.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Tolnay 
who had forgotten the offer of his 
assistance as soon as it had been 
spoken. 

“Tt was Istvan who fished up 
the hat, was it not?” asked the 
Princess, turning to Gretchen with 
her slow smile and her steady gaze. 
Apparently she did not consider 
the subject of the hat exhausted 
quite yet ; and it was against her 
habit to quit a subject until she 
had mastered it thoroughly. 

“ No,” answered Gretchen, won- 
dering a little at the tone of pro- 
prietorship with which that “ Ist- 
van” was pronounced—“ it was 
not Baron Tolnay who fished up 
my hat ; although I think he is half 


persuaded that he has been doi 
wonders of bravery, and has oa 
not only my hat but also my life.” 

Princess Tryphosa appeared to 
be troubled: the answer was to 
her bewildering, as Gretchen her- 
self was altogether bewildering, 
She could not find an answer whie 
satisfied her at the moment, but 
she decided to think out the ques. 
tion during the walk home. 

It was this that kept her silent 
while the others talked and laughed 
beside her. 

When they had walked some 
distance down the valley, they saw 
a big shadow, with two smaller 
shadows behind it. 

“Have you caught anything, 
Sir Hovart ?” called down Tolnay 
cheerfully ; and,in his painfully 
hushed voice, Mr Howard answered 
now as before— 

“ Nothing.” 

Gretchen and Belita laughed, 
and Tolnay laughed; and _ five 
minutes later, when they had for- 
gotten the stiff fisherman with his 
empty basket and his unshakable 
dignity, Princess Tryphosa laughed 
—a deep and musical laugh. 

The situation was not lost upon 
her, but it had taken a little time 
to penetrate. 


s 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AMUSEMENTS. 


** Then one sat down and sighed, 
Of finding Fortune I begin to doubt, 
And fear we may have taken the wrong way.” 


An international congress of 
gee had gathered together at 

esth in the interest of science. 
As the interest of science demands 
recreation for the overworked 
mind, and as the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment was willing to pay the 
expense, the learned men made ex- 
pe itions to various places—to the 

ercules Valley amongst others. 


—Lorp LytTTon. 


The Hercules Valley was im- 
mensely flattered at being in this 
way chosen, and worked enthusi- 
astically at preparations for the 
reception of the learned men. The 
arrangements for their food and 
their lodging and their amusement 
occupied the Hercules Waters for 
a week. Flower-arches and ribbon- 
streamers transfigured the lonely 
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Djernis valley. It might have 
been fancied that the mountains 
were celebrating their coming of 
age, or that the wild Djernis itself 
was going to lead home a young 
bride. The stone Hercules, whose 
club was wreathed with roses for 
the occasion, must have been car- 
ried back in memory to the time 
_ of Roman triumphs. 

Needless to say.that in the de- 
partment of amusements Dr Koko- 
vics held complete sway. He Trev- 
elled in garlands and paper-scrolls ; 
his fertile brain teemed with fire- 
works and colossal illuminations. 

' For at least a week before the great 
day his dreams were exclusively 
of rockets and Chinese lanterns. 

The learned men came, one 
dusty forenoon ; fifty learned men 
with forty pair of spectacles be- 
tween them. Geologists princi- 
pally ; but they had brought their 
friends with them, disciples of vari- 
ous sciences, They smiled at the 
flower - arches, nodded at the 
streamers, and pretended they 
could read the inscriptions ; after 
which they proceeded to refresh 
themselves with a bath. They 
then ate an excellent dinner, laid 
out for them in the Cursalon, 
while the galleries above were 
crowded with spectators who 
wished to see what science looked 
like at food. A great many toasts 
were drunk, and in different lan- 
guages. There was a flowery 
French speech ; and an excited 
Italian speech; a nasal speech 
ay ere by an American, whom 

r Howard had repeatedly and 
indignantly to repudiate as a coun- 
tryman ; then a furious German 
got to his feet and hammered out 
a few angular sentences to the 
effect that idleness was the mother 
of mischief, and that everybody 
must work, work, work, if they 
wanted to get on in this world. 
After which he sat down, wiping 
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the oe sar Her from his stream- 
ing forehead, and savagely ee 
himself to roast-turkey and salad. 

Red wine flowed uninterrupt- 
edly ; and the fifty learned men, 
as well as some others, notably Dr 
Kokovics, were in a very jovial 
humour when they emerged from 
the Cursalon. There was then a 
stroll along the river, in the in- 
terest of science ; the Roman in- 
scriptions were read by a few, 
and pronounced interesting. One 
learned man went the length of 
chipping off a corner of a stone 
with his iron-shod stick, and ob- 
serving that the fragment was 
marble. Then came the saunter 
back, and the prospect of the fire- 
works ; and next day the learned 
men would drive back the way 
they came, fully persuaded that 
the interests of science had been 
greatly furthered by their visit to 
the Hercules Valley. 

One of the learned men, on his 
return from the river-side, made 
his way up to the Mohrs’ apart- 
ments to pay his respects to a 
friend and colleague. 

“Well, Steinwurm,” said Adal- 
bert, with a faint smile, “you 
don’t see me much more advanced 
than I was in May.” 

“On the contrary, on the con- 
trary,” ejaculated the musty-fusty 
Herr Steinwurm, with his parch- 
ment-skin and his fossil smile— 
“T hardly expected to find you so 
well. One of our learned medical 
friends whom I met the other day 
was quite surprised to hear that 
you were still alive. I think it 
disappointed him,” added Stein- 
wurm, by way of a joke; for the 
floods of red wine, though they 
had not sufficed to wash away the 
cobwebs of antiquity, had yet 
raised the historian’s spirits almost 
to the level of cheerfulness. 

“Anything new at home?” 
asked Adalbert. 
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“ Ah, my dear friend,” sighed 
Herr Steinwurm, “ science has had 
a bitter disappointment! You re- 
member the vault of the Frauen- 
kirche, and the inscription on that 
stone ?” 

“JT should rather think I do,” 
said Adalbert, drily ; “the stone 
has laid its inscription on me some- 
what severely.” ; 

“Well, my dear friend, it is a 
sad fact that that fall has muti- 
lated the inscription beyond all 
hope of recognition. do not 
wish to reproach you for your 
part in the unfortunate accident, 

ut science, alas! has to bewail a 
heavy loss.” 

“So has her victim,” said Adal- 
bert, in a tone of irony quite new 
in him. 

“Victim of science! Glorious 
title !” mused Steinwurm aloud. 

“If you are anxious to earn the 
glory of the title,” said Adalbert, 
with a gleam of his old humour, 
“‘ stay here and explore the moun- 
tains. There are precipices in 
plenty, and there is besides, a bot- 
tomless hole in the forest, which 
we are searching for ; and when it 
is found we shall have to let down 
&@manon a rope to sound it. I 
think you would be the very man 
for that, my dear Steinwurm ; 
your stature and your weight 
point you out as the appropriate 
instrument.” 

“Thank you,” said Steinwurm, 
a little hurriedly. 

The programme did not sound 
reassuring. 

“I should hardly feel justified. 
I—I—you see, I am a family 
man.” 

“So am I,” said Adalbert. 

“Yes—but, do you know, I am 
not particularly sure of my legs in 
mountain-climbing ; a little weak- 
ness in the knees ever since my 
childhood. Where—where is your 
charming daughter?” burst out 
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the unfortunate historian, as a 
desperate transition on to safer 
ground. He was answered by Dr 
Komers, who, sitting at a little 
distance, had taken no part in the 
discussion. It was two days since 
Vincenz, having wound up the 
small affairs of Draskdées, and seen 
Ascelinde’s guardian laid to rest, 
had returned to the Hercules 
Valley. “ Friulein Mohr has gone © 
out to meet her brother,” he said, 
in reply to Herr Steinwurm’s 
uestion. 

“ Oh, has she ?” answered Kurt’s 
voice from the doorway ; “her 
brother was not aware of the fact.” 

‘Did you not meet your sister ?” 
asked the lawyer; “she went up 
the hillside to look for you.” 

“Never met anybody,” said 
Kurt, lighting acigar. “I never 
went to the hill at all: I have 
been down to the river to see if 
there were no geologists to pick 
out of it: they were not walking 
over-straight when I saw them 
last.” 

And having taken place on a 
chair, and stretched his legs on 
another, Kurt proceeded to make 
himself comfortable with his cigar 
and the paper. 

Dr Komers, without further 
remark, quietly left the room. 

Kurt continued to read his paper, 
and the two historians talked his- 
tory, and Ascelinde, who had left 
her bed some daysago, occasionally 
wandered into the room and out of 
it again, looking like a ghost of 
her former self. And meanwhile 
the dusk began to fall, and neither 
Gretchen nor Dr Komers had yet 
returned. 

At the moment when Kurt was 
lighting his cigar and luxuriously 
distributing his person between 
two chairs, Gretchen had already 
reached some distance from home; 
and under the delusion that her 
brother must be in advance, was 
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slowly climbing the steep moun- 
tain-path. 

The wood was quite deserted— 
every man, woman, and child being 
busy below with the entertainment 
of the learned men, 

Jt was many a day since Gretchen 
had found herself so entirely alone; 
and somehow she was not in a 
humour to relish her solitude just 
now. She was on bad terms with 
herself, —she who hitherto had al- 
ways lived on such a very satis- 
factory footing with her conscience, 
her mind, and her will. Now her 
conscience was uneasy, her mind 
was perplexed, and her will—well, 
as for her will, she no longer felt 
sure of it. 

The whole of the past week had 
been a week of fatigue, if of amuse- 
ment. Wherever Gretchen went 
Baron Tolnay went; and where 
Baron Tolnay was, there also was 
Princess Tryphosa—unless, indeed, 
when Gretchen’s steps had been 
turned to the mountains, for to 
the mountains Princess Tryphosa 
did not follow. Perhaps the dis- 
satisfaction of Gretchen’s mind 
arose from the fact that her first 
few skilfully set traps had failed 
to catch the simple Bohemian’s se- 
cret; and that therefore Gaura Dra- 
cului, and with Gaura Dracului 
the brigands’ treasure, and with 
the brigands’ treasure her own for- 
tune, still remained undiscovered. 
Or perhaps it was that she stili 
felt uncertain of her victory over 
"7 hosa. 

ere were moments when she 
thought the victory secure, and 
there were others when she doubted 
it, The doubt,had been sufficient 
to rouse her ambition with the 
stimulus of rivalry,—to prick the 
side of her intent, which else might 
have grown faint: it had added 
excitement to the meetings of this 
past week ; it had urged her to 
throw out the line again more than 
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once, and.to play the bait on which 
was to be hocked her fortune. But 
in the midst of the game a certain 
uneasy dread had seized her more 
than once, and to-day it was on her 
again. Or was this dissatisfaction 
perhaps a little unconscious pity 
for Tryphosa, who, as Gretchen 
had long since discovered, loved 
Istvan Tolnay ? But since Gretch- 
en did not believe in love, what 
right had she to feel pity? No ; 
more likely it was a sense of jus- 
tice. If Istvan Tolnay had been 
a prize equally coveted by them 
both, it would have been all fair 
play to contend for him on a fair 
field ; but to take from Tryphosa 
that which she was not sure of 
wanting herself, this was what 
Gretchen could not quite reconcile 
with her notions of justice and logic. 

She might have become yet 
more deeply involved in this train 
of logical deduction, had not the 
overhanging branch of a mountain- 
ash tree rudely caught her by the 
hair, just as her thoughts had 
reached this point. 

It was getting late, she dis- 
covered to her surprise, and the 
sun was sinking brilliantly and 
fast. What had become of Kurt ? 
She ought to have met him long 
ago. Looking round her, she won 
dered to find herself so high up ; 
for the last twenty minutes ae 
had steadily,though unconsciously, 
been mounting, and now she stood 
on a rocky path, bordered with 
bilberry-bushes, while the gloomy 
valley lay at her feet. 

That uncourteous ash-tree had 
been the last tree of this tract of 
forest. Here the mountain was 
wellnigh bare; low brushwood 
= between the rocks, tufts of 

elicate grass covered the ground, 
and wild-flowers shook unprotected 
in the breeze. Along the shoulder 
of the hill the stony path con- 
tinued. 
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Finding herself thus -alone, a 
little awe crept into Gretchen’s 
heart. The forest she had just 

assed through had grown so black 
ehind her; she thought with dread 
of the dark way home. 

While she stood thus hesitating, 
and just preparing to retrace her 
steps, a far-off sound fell upon her 
ear, and gave sudden shape to the 
“—— alarm which oppressed her. 

he listened attentively ; there 
were footsteps approaching, and 
they came from the shadow of the 
gloomy forest. A dark figure could 
just be distinguished gliding along 
among the trees. As far as she 
could see, it was the figure of a 
tall strong man, certainly a figure 
that bore not the slightest resem- 
blance to the brother she was look- 
ing for. Gretchen possessed a cool 
head in emergencies,—at least so 
she always affirmed ; she was in- 
clined to be proud of her presence 
of mind, but her self-possession was 
not as perfect as usual to-day. The 
combination of the solitude, the 
dusk, and the sudden sight of that 
figure, sent a rush of cold terror to 
her heart. She hesitated for one 
moment longer, unwilling to yield 
to this fear; but when she heard 
a distinct cry, a sort of halloo, come 
out of the wood, breaking the sil- 
ence of the mountain-side and echo- 
ing back from the rocks, she did 
not hesitate longer, but started off 
running in the opposite direction, 
firmly convinced that that cry had 
been the signal of the robber-cap- 
tain calling together his band. Five 
minutes ago Gretchen did not be- 
lieve in the existence of the robbers; 
but she is not the first philosopher 
who has discovered that theories 
will not always hold good in prac- 
tice. She ran along the path, send- 
ing the loosestonesflyingaway from 
under her feet, whence they leaped 
over the edge and went bounding 
down the steep hillside. She felt 
the evening wind rush past her 


ears in a current. At every turn 
of the path she feared to come 
upon the bandit camp, but yet she 
dared not turn back ; and in the 
protruding branch of every bush 
she saw a pistol pointed at her 
head. The tree-tops, nodding high 
above her, seemed to be tellin 
each other tales of murder aad 
bloodshed ; each white ox-eye 
a trembling on its stalk like 
a solitary star, stared at her with 
a pale and panic-stricken face as 
she flew past. Her steps slackened 
at last, and she stood still breath. 
less. Was she being pursued? 
She listened, holding her breath 
with difficulty. There was no 
sound whatever; but the deep 
shadows round her were closing in 
as if they would swallow her up 
among them. 

The next thing to do was to col- 
lect her thoughts and consider her 
position from a logical point of 
view. To go back by the way she 
had come was out of the question ; 
her courage was not equal to risk 
meeting that black figure she had 
seen in the wood. All around her 
there were scattered rocks ; but to 
the left a stony track dipped down 
with a steep and sudden curve. 
According to all reasonable caleu- 
lations,that track must lead straight 
back towards the Hercules Baths. 

She turned resolutely down it. 
It was rugged, and steeper than 
she had at first imagined, “ Never 
mind,” thought Gretchen—“ if it is 
so steep, it stands to reason that it 
must be a short cut.” On each side 
there was a wall of rock, bare, ex- 
cept where some bush pushed its 
thorny head from out of a slit high 
up. There was a narrow strip of 
evening sky above Gretchen’s head, 
and nothing but rough stones under 
her feet. 

The first few steps had been 
comparatively easy ; but soon the 

ath grew more precipitate, turn- 
ing and twisting, and taking sud- 
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den jumps, in a way which paths 
in Ramon. Fe not affect. She had 
to steady herself by the rocks, for 
the stones slipped under her feet ; 
each step sent a shower of small 
boulders chasipg each other down 
the pathway. ; 

Again there was a sound, high 
above her this time, and she stood 
still to listen. It was only the 
voice of an eagle, roused out of its 
first sleep, and scolding the in- 
truder who dared to penetrate this 
solitude. 

What beautiful spot was this 
she had come to? wondered 
Gretchen, as she looked around 
her; so beautiful, that it almost 
made her forget her fright. The 
walls of rock on each side had re- 
treated for a little space, and here, 
before her eyes, lay a circular 
basin, rippling in living green 
waves. And yet there was no 
drop of water here; the waves 
were only the leaves of wild harts- 
tongue ferns which filled the hol- 
low to overflowing, curving over 
each other in graceful arches, and 
crowding up to the foot of the 
overhanging rock. Each glossy 
leaf, with delicately crimped edge, 
rose and fell as softly as a swelling 
wave. More than one sharp stone 
reared its head right through the 
midst of the green pool. 

Gretchen looked round her, and 
paused in spite of herself; she 
could hear her own heart-beats in 
the solemn silence. But she dared 
not linger, she traversed the oval 
space, walking through the midst 
of the waving hartstongue, and 
then the rocks narrowed again, and 
the track dipped down steeper than 
before. It must be a very short cut 
indeed, she thought, as she waded 
through tangles of green fern ; it 
was all she could do to feel her 


_ way down under the thick over- 


owth which masked the passage. 
ere were dead tree-trunks across 
her way, and bramble-branches 


straggling over them. The gorge 
narrowed every moment, until her 
steps struck a hollow echo in the 
enclosed passage, and the air grew 
strangely chill. Now there was 
hardly room for her to pass between 
the two walls. In another mo- 
ment she half expected her passage 
to be barred, when all at once it 
widened again, and at the same 
moment Gretchen found herself 
suddenly brought up. 

It would be a very short cut in- 
deed to reach the Hercules Baths 
this way ; for at her feet there fell 
@ precipice sheer and straight. At 
the two sides of the gorge’s mouth, 
the mass of rock jutted forward a 
little. One or two flat-topped 
stone-pines, like gigantic ne 
las in shape, and sombre to black- 
ness in the evening light, flung 
themselves boldly forward, their 
twisted roots clinging to the naked 
stone, while the fading sky behind 
sharply set off each line of branch 
and trunk, 

This was the rock at the foot of 
which lay the Cursalon, and this 
gorge was the narrow slit Gretchen 
had so often looked at from below.. 
The path she had followed was 
nothing but the stony bed which a 
winter torrent had left dry, and 
which the green hartstongue had 
usurped in place of the mountain 
stream. The Hercules Baths lay 
at her feet ; the Cursalon and the 
monster hotels turned up their 
roofs towards her. She was close to 
them and yet inseparably divided. 
She could count the windows of 
the houses opposite; she could 
even hear the eer of music play- 
ing, and distinguish the voices of 
the people ; but she would have 
to retrace the whole way she had 
come before she could be at home. 
With a shudder, the thought flashed 
upon her that this was the gorge 
which even from below people 
looked at in terror; it was here 
that the robbers had been seen 
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watching the Hercules Valley and 
planning destruction to its inhab- 
itants. How impossible the story 
had sounded then! How possible 
it sounded now! Most alarmingly 
possible in the silence of this rocky 
solitude. 

Gretchen swept a _ searching 
glance around her, and in the 
same moment she had to suppress 
an exclamation of fear. Here, in- 
<leed, was food for her terror ; not 
two paces off there lay something 
black on the ground. 

This was something which did 
not belong to the rocky solitude, 
which had not grown there—no pro- 
duct of nature. Gretchen stooped 
and examined it ; it was a wide- 
brimmed felt hat—just the very 
hat which a bandit might be sup- 
posed to wear drawn over his 
brows. 

For a moment she stood still, 
petrified with terror, unable to 
take her eyes off the ominous hat 
all at once; but, rousing herself, 
she reflected that every second 
was precious. She held her dress 
for fear of its rustling, and on tip- 
toe she prepared to leave the spot. 

Before she had made two steps 
she got a new fright. Here was 
something which belonged as little 
to the rocky solitude as to the 
bandits ; for what could robbers 
have in common with this coloured- 
a lantern dangling from a 

ranch ? 

A stone rolled close beside her, 
and in the same instant a man 
stepped out from behind arock, and 
barred her passage. She screamed 
with the sudden start. Her first 
sensation was helpless terror ; her 
second momentary relief ; her third 
was terror again, but terror of a 
different sort, for the man confront- 
ing her was no brigand,—it was 
Dr Kokovics. 

Not that Dr Kokovics at this 
moment, with his dishevelled hair, 
his flushed face, and his somewhat 


disordered toilet, might not haye 
passed for a very fair imitation of 
a brigand. Even through the dusk 
his jovial humour was evident ; the 
excellent dinner of which, in com. 
pany with the men ‘of science, he 
had this afternoon partaken, had 
indisputably left its mark. What 
could be the meaning of his prés. 
ence here? Gretchen asked herself 
in the first moment of surprise; 
but in the next already she had 
remembered the Chinese lantern, 
and there came back to her recol- 
lection the vast plans of illumina- 
tion for this evening which Dr Ko- 
kovics was known to entertain. 
Doubtless the floods of red wine 
which had accompanied the excel- 
lent dinner had served to render 
those plans more vast, and had 
engendered in the doctor’s fertile 
brain the grand idea of lighting up 
the gorge above the Cursalon. 

Gretchen had recoiled at .the 
moment of recognition, but the 
doctor advanced, unchilled by his 
reception. 

“ By the club of Hercules!” he 
cried, “this is lack ! What happi- 
ness ! What sweet and unexpected 
happiness !” he ejaculated rapidly, 
shaking back his hair as he came 
towards her. “'To what good star 
do I owe this meeting with the 
beautiful Gretchen ?” 

“ Thank you, I am going home,” 
said Gretchen, retreating another 
step, and beginning to tremble, for 
the excitement about his words 
and gestures was unmistakable. 

“You look frightened,” said 
the doctor, stopping and gazing at 
her; “this solitude p horas your gen- 
tle mind. But fear nothing; trust 
— to me; Kokovies is your 

night. This arm will——” 

“JT—I don’t want to speak to 
you, Dr Kokovics,” said Gretchen, 


steadying her voice. “I wish you. 


would let me pass.” 
She made a step forward, but 
the movement aroused the doctor’s 
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excitement to an alarming degree. 
He spread out his two arms in such 
a way as to suggest a gee 
black bat preparing to fly, and 
effectually to bar the narrow en- 
trance of the gorge. 

“Cruel Gretchen! By what 
crime have I deserved this treat- 
iment? Has not my devotion 
touched your heart? Why have 
you persisted in closing your eyes 
to the humble verses I have dared 
to lay at your feet? Why will 
you vithhold from this poor love- 
sick heart 


‘The medicine of thy smile’?” 


declaimed the Roumanian with 
appropriate quotation from his 
latest stanza. 


‘* Be thou my doctor!” 


he hummed softly, wedding his 
thought to music on ‘the spur of 
the moment. “ Assuredly, O fair 
hysician, I am not your first case, 
bat undoubtedly I am the most 
desperate. Our correspondence is 
my only solace, the one recipe 
which can cure my——” 

“ Our correspondence! How 
dare you speak of ‘our’ corres- 
pondence ?” cried Gretchen, with 
kev scorn. 

She had retreated step by step, 
until she now stood on the edge of 
the tiny platform, looking down 
straight at the houses below. Down 
there the people were talking, and 
the music was still playing. She 
could count the trees in the garden, 
she could distinguish the stone 
Hercules at his post. Ah, if the 
god of the valley would but scale 
the rock and wield his club in her 
assistance! To be so near help 
and yet so far, made the situation 
only the more pees 

“Yes, our correspondence, fair 
Gretchen ; but I will reproach you 
no longer. This rencontre makes 
up for everything ; how gracious 
of you to meet me here, and thus 
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by yourglorious presence tosweeten 
my task! You find me working 
for the public amusement ; but do 
not imagine that I neglect the pub- 
lic for the private on that account. 
How delightful such a task will be 
when shared by you! Together 
we- will labour; together mount 
the rocks, and hand in hand we 
shall kindle the fairy lamps.” 

The colour burned like a red 
flame in Gretchen’s cheek; she 
was shaking from head to foot, for 
the Roumanian’s glittering eyes 
struck her with terror. 

“ Dr Kokovics, will you let me 
pass this instant? Every word 
you say is an insult. I refuse any 
explanation. Have you forgotten 
that you have a wife and chil- 
dren?” 

“Eight children!” cried the 
doctor, with a resounding sigh, 
and he plunged both his hands 
into the deep waves of his hair. 
“ Me MHercle/ Oh _ barbarous 
cruelty of woman! You are not 
going to cast them up all eight in 
my face, fair Gretchen ? ” 

“Tf you do not stand aside im- 
mediately,” said Gretchen, “I shall 
call for help to the people below.” 

“ They could not scale the rock, 
fair lady; it would be a useless 
strain upon your delicate throat, 
which, as a doctor, I could not 
countenance. True, I have not 
the happiness of being your medical 
attendant ; but in this felicitous 
moment who can forbid me to 
sing— 

‘Be thou my patient’ ?” 


He came a step nearer to her. 
“ Why this haste to terminate our 
delightful meeting? Consider the 
beauty of the spot! Look at the 
webedly towering rocks all around 
us, the carpet of waving fern at our 
feet; we are in the heart of nature; 
what place more beautiful for a 
lovers’ meeting? My muse in- 
spires me—the verses are crowdirg 
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to my head ; I shall write a sonnet 
upon this happy moment !” 

“Let me pass,—let me pass!” 
cried Gretchen, in an agony, push- 
ing out her two hands before her, 
for the doctor, flushed and smiling, 
was slowly coming nearer. On 
one side this odious man, on - the 
other the precipice. Would not 
the precipice be the lesser evil of 
the two? In her terror she almost 
thought so ; she did not shrink as 
she measured the black and giddy 
cliff. Might she not save herself 
by clinging to a ledge, or to one of 
those strong-armed bushes below ? 

Her bewilderment was so great 
that she had not heard an ap- 
proaching sound coming down the 
gorge. ow a distinct shout 
struck her ear; it was the same 
sound which had scared her in the 
wood a little time ago. It must 
be the robbers coming ; but the 
robbers could not make matters 
worse than they were, and possibly 
they might make them better. 
With what delight she would yield 
up her purse and her ear-rings in 
order to be rid of this odious 
man ! 

“ We are wasting our moments, 
beautiful Gretchen!” cried the 
doctor, advancing. “You cannot 
deny me one kiss ! ” 

“Tf you come a step nearer, I 
shall jump down the rock,” she 
said, deadly pale by this time. 

ay poe never allow that—as 
a doctor,” said the Roumanian ; 
and as she stood with one foot 
on the brink, he seized both her 
hands and drew her forward. 

With the fury of despair, she 
struggled ; her teeth set, her eyes 
flaring wildly. The leap down the 


rock would have been easy at that 
moment, for close before her was 
the Roumanian’s flushed face. 

She shut her eyes, and shuddered 
in sickening dread; his fingers 
closed round her wrists with a 
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drunken strength. The whole 
scene swam in her brain,—rocks 
and trees and Chinese lanterns 
were blended into one formless 
mass. 

“I could never allow that,— 
by the club of Her——” The 
Roumanian’s customary invocation 
turned suddenly into something 
that sounded very like a curse, 
Was that the doctor’s voice ? 

With a wrench Gretchen felt 
herself freed, and, looking up, she 
saw what looked like Dr Koko. 
vics turned into two Dr Kokovicses, 
and the first Kokovics grappling 
with the second in the dust. 

Terror had so blinded her, that 
she could not at once understand 
what had happened; she could 
only stand by, staring helplessly at 
those fighting men. Had the god 
of the valley come indeed to her 
assistance? and were those the 
strokes of his weapon? The walls 
of rock threw back the sounds 
which struck upon them, and they 
were ghastly sounds indeed ; hot 
curses and heavy blows following 
= each other furiously and fast. 

ever, until this moment, had man 
dared to desecrate with his passion 
this wild sanctuary of nature. 
Both combatants were tall and 
strong, but the Roumanian was 
pa rather less steady on his 

egs than usual. It was not a 
minute after the first attack that 
one of the two men was down, on 
the very brink of the abyss, and 
his opponent above him, with one 
knee on his chest, and his hands 
upon his throat. 

Gretchen uttered a half-stifled 
scream, for it seemed asif the con- 
queror, in the heat of his victory, 
were going to fling the vanquished 
man Gee that fearful rock. 

At the sound of her voice the 
kneeling man turned, and in the 
failing light she recognised Vin- 
cenz Komers. 
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BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


VIII.—BEATRICE. 


‘“« There was a star danced, and under that was I born.” 


Dear Mr. Ruskin,— 

Iam glad to see by your letter 
that Beatrice is a favourite with 
you. The heresy of Campbell and 
others, that describes her as a com- 
pound of tomboy, flirt, and shrew, 
—*an odious woman,” I think, 
Campbell calls her,—has mani- 
festly not enlisted you among its 
adherents. Whilst, therefore, I 
am sure of your sympathy in 
trying to put into words the con- 
ception of this brilliant and charm- 
ing woman which I endeavoured 
to embody on the stage, still I 
must approach the subject with 
great trepidation, as you tell me 
that you are “listening with all 

our heart to what I shall say of 

er.” I cannot dare to hope that 
I shall throw much light upon the 
character that will be new to you, 
who have shown, in so many places, 
how thorough has been your stud 
of Shakespeare’s heroines, and wit 
what loving insight you have used 
them to illustrate the part women 
have played, and are meant to play, 
in bringing sweetness and comfort, 
and help and moral strength, into 
man’s troubled and perplexing life. 
The lesson Shakespeare teaches 
seems to me to be entirely in ac- 
cordance with your own belief, 
expressed in many ways, “ that no 
man ever lived aright life who had 
not been chastened by a woman’s 
love, strengthened by her courage, 
and guided by her discretion.” 

Of Beatrice I cannot write with 
the same full heart, or with the 
same glow of sympathy, with which 
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I wrote of Rosalind. Her char. 
acter is not to meso engaging. We 
might hope to meet in life some- 
thing to remind us of Beatrice ; 
but in our dreams of fair women 
Rosalind stands out alone. 

Neither are the circumstances 
under which Beatrice comes before 
us of a kind to draw us so closel 
to her. Unlike Rosalind, her life 
has been and is, while we see her, 
one of puresunshine. Sorrow and 
wrong have not softened her nature, 
nor taken off the keen edge of her 
wit. When we are introduced to 
her, she is the great lady, bright, 
brilliant, beautiful, enforcing ad- 
miration as she moves “in maiden 
meditation fancy free ” among the 
fine ladies and accomplished gal- 
lants of her circle. bp to this 
time there has been no call upon 
the deeper and finer qualities of 
her nature. The sacred fountain 
of tears has never been stirred 
within her. To pain of heart she 
has been a stranger. She has not 
learned tenderness or toleration 
under the discipline of sufferin 
or disappointment, of unsatisfi 

earning or failure. Her life has 
een 


‘* A summer mood, . 


To which all pleasant things have come 
unsought,” 
and across which the shadows of 
care or sorrow have never passed. 
She has a quick eye to see what is 
weak or ludicrous in man or woman. 
The impulse to speak out the 
smart and poignant eae that 
rise readily and swiftly to her lips, 
P 
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is irresistible. She does not mean 
to inflict pain, though others be- 
sides Benedick must at times have 
felt that “every word stabs.” She 
simply rejoices in the keen sword- 
play of her wit as she would in 
any other exercise of her intellect 
or sport of her fancy. In_ very 
gaiety of heart she flashes around 
her the playful lightning of sar- 
casm and repartee, thinking of 
them only as something to make 
the time pass brightly by. “I 
was born,” she says - of herself, “to 
speak all mirth and no matter.” 
Again, when Don Pedro tells her 
she has “amerry heart,” she an- 
swers, “ Yea, my lord, I thank it ; 
poor fool, it keeps on the windy 
side of care.” And what does her 
uncle Leonato say of her ?— 


‘‘There’s little of the melancholy 
element in her, my lord : she is never 
sad but when she sleeps, and not ever 
sad then ; for I have heard my daugh- 
ter say, she hath often dreamt of un- 
happiness and waked herself with 
laughing.” —(Act ii. se. 1.) 

Wooers she has had, of,course, 
not a few; but, she has “mocked 
them all out of suit.” Very dear 
to her is the independence of her 
maidenhood,—for the moment has 
not come when to surrender that 
independence into a lover’s hands 
is more delightful than to maintain 
it. But though in the early scenes 
of the play she makes a mock of 
wooers and of marriage, with ob- 
vious zest and with a brilliancy of 
fancy and pungency of sarcasm 
that might well appal any ordinary 
wooer, it is my conviction that, 
though her heart has not as yet 
been touched, she has at any rate 
begun to see in “Signor Benedick 
of Padua” qualities which have 
caught her fancy. She has noted 
him closely, and his image recurs 
unbidden to her mind with a fre- 
quency which suggests that he is 
at least more to her than any other 


man. The train is laid, and op} 
requires a spark to kindle it into 
flame. How this is done by Shake. 
speare, and with what eXquisite 
skill, will be more and more felt 
the more closely the structure of 
the play and the distinctive quali. 
ties of the actors in it are studied, 

I think, indeed, this play should 
rank, in point of dramatic construe. 
tion and development of character 
with the best of Shakespeare's 
works. It has the further distinc. 
tion, that whatever is most valuable 
in the plot is due solely to his own 
invention. In this respect it differs 
ye, | from “ As You Like It.” In 
“ The Tale of Gamelyn,” and more 
particularly in Lodge’s “Rosa. 
lynde,” Shakespeare found ready 
to his hand the main plot of that 
play, and suggestions for several 
of the characters. With his usual 
wonderful aptitude, he assimilated 
everything that could be turned to 
dramatic account. Yet his debt 
was, after all, of no great amount. 
He had to discard far more than 
he adopted. The story with the 
actors in it became a new creation ; 
and by infusing into a pretty but 
tedious pastoral and some very 
unreal characters a purpose and 
a life which were exclusively his 
own, he transmuted mere pebbles 
into gems. But neither for plot 
nor character was he indebted to 
any one in “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” It is, no doubt, true 
that in Ariosto and Bandello, and 
in our own Spenser, he found the 
incident of an_ innocent lady 
brought under cruellest suspicion 
by the base device of which Hero 
is the victim. Here, however, his 
obligation ends ; and but for the 
skill with which this incident is 
interwoven with others, and a num- 
ber of characters brought upon the 
scene, which are wholly of his own 
creating, it would be of little value 
for dramatic purposes. 
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How happy was the introduc- 
tion of such men as Dogberry— 
dear, delightful Dogberry !—and 
his band, “the shallow fools who 
brought to light” the flimsy vil- 


Jainy by which Don Pedro and 


Claudio had allowed themselves to 
be egregiously befooled ? How true 
to the irony of life was the ac- 
cident, due also to Shakespeare’s 
invention, of Leonato’s being too 
much bored by their tedious prate, 
and too busy with the thought of 
his daughter’s approaching marri- 
age, to listen to them, and thus not 
hearing what would have prevent- 
ed the all but tragic scene in which 
that marriage is broken off! And 
how much happier than all is the 
way in which the wrong done to 
Hero is the means of bringing into 
view the fine and generous elements 
of Beatrice’s nature,—of showing 
Benedick how much more there 
was in her than he had thought, 
and at the same time proving to 
her, what she was previously quite 
prepared to “believe better than 
reportingly,” that he was of a 
truly “noble strain,” and that she 
might safely intrust her happiness 
to his hands! Viewed in this light, 
the play seems to me to be a mas- 
terpiece of construction, developed 
with consummate skill, and held 
together by the unflagging interest 
which we feel in Beatrice and 
Benedick, and in the progress of 
the amusing plot by which they 
arrive at a knowledge of their own 
hearts. 

I was called upon very early in 
my career to impersonate Beatrice, 
but I must frankly admit that, 
while, as I have said, I could not 
but admire her, she had not taken 
hold of my heart as my other 
heroines had done. Indeed there 
is nothing of the heroine about 


her, nothing of romance or of 
poetic 7 in the circum- 
stances 0 


her life—nothing, in 
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short, to captivate the imagination 
of a very young girl, such as I 
then was. It was no small surprise 
to me when Mr Charles Kemble, 
who was playing a series of fare- 
well performances at Covent Gar- 
den, where I had made my début 
on the stage but a few months 
before, singled me out to play 
Beatrice to his Benedick, on the 
night when he bade adieu to his 


profession. That I, who had hith- 


erto acted only the young tragic 
heroines, was to be thus trans- 
orted out of my natural sphere . 
into the strange world of high 
comedy, was a surprise indeed. To 
consent seemed to me nothing short 
of presumption. I urged upon Mr 
Kemble how utterly unqualified I 
was for such a venture. His 
answer was, “I have watched you 
in the second act of Julia in ‘ The 
Hunchback,’ and I know that you 
will by-and-by be able to act 
Shakespeare’s comedy. I do not 
mean ‘now,’ because more years, 
greater practice, greater confidence 
in yourself, must come before you 
will have sufficient ease. But do 
not be afraid. I am too much 
your friend to ask you to do any- 
thing that would be likely to prove 
a failure.” This he followed up by 
offering to teach me “the busi- 
ness” of the scene. What could I 
do? He had, from my earliest re- 
hearsals, been uniformly kind, help- 
ful, and encouraging—how could 
I say him “Nay”? My friends 
too, who of course acted for me, 
as I was under age, considered that 
I must consent, I was amazed at 
some of the odd things I had to 
say,—not at all from knowing their 
meaning, but simply because I did 
not even surmise it. My dear home 
instructor, of whom I have often 
oe in these letters, said, “ ~ 
child, you will do this very well. 
Only give way to natural joyous- 
ness. Have nofear. Let yourself 





, forgotten. 
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free ; you cannot be vulgar, if 
at Dearest so hard.” - 

And so the performance came, 
and went off more easily than I 
had imagined,—as so many dreaded 
events of our lives do pass away, 
without any of the terrible things 
happening which we have torment- 
ed ourselves by anticipating. The 
night was one not readily to be 
The excitement’ of 
having to act a character so dif- 
ferent from any I had hitherto 
attempted, and the anxiety natural 
to the effort, filled my mind en- 
tirely. I had no idea of the scene 
which was to follow the close of the 
comedy, so that it came upon me 
quite unexpectedly. 

The “ farewell” of a great actor 
to the arena of his triumphs was 
something my imagination had 
never pictured, and all at once 
it was brought most ge tg 
before me, touching a deep sad 
minor chord in my young life. It 
moved me deeply. As I write, the 
exciting scene comes vividly before 
me,—the crowded stage, the press- 
ing forward of all who had been 
Mr Kemble’s comrades and con- 
temporaries,—the good wishes, the 
farewells given, the tearful voices, 
the wet eyes, the curtain raised 
again and again. Ah, how can 
any one support such a trial? I 
determined in that moment that, 
when my time came to leave the 
stage, I would not leave it in this 
way. My heart could never have 
borne such a strain. I need not 
say that this resolve has remained 
unchanged. I could not have ex- 
pected such a demonstrative fare- 
well ; but, whatever it might have 
been, the certainty that it is the 


last time one does anything is } 
think, well kept from us. s see 
now the actors in the play asking 


for a remembrance of the night,— 


gloves, handkerchiefs, feathers, one 
y one taken from the hat, thep 
the hat itself,—all, in short, that 
could be severed from the dress, 
I, whose claim was a3 nothing com. 
pared to that of others, stood aside, 
greatly moved and sorrowful, weep- 
ing on my mother’s shoulder, when, 
as the exciting scene was at last 
drawing to a close, Mr Kemble 
saw me, and exclaimed, “What! 
My Lady baby’ Beatrice all in 
tears! What shall I do to com- 
fort her! What can I give her in 
remembrance of her first Bene. 
dick?” I sobbed out, “Give me 
the book you studied Benedick 
from.” He answered, “ You shall 
have it, and many others!” He 
kept his word, and I have still two 
small volumes in which are collect- 
ed many of the plays in which he 
acted, and also some in which his 
daughter, Fanny Kemble, who was 
then married and living in Ameri- 
ca, had acted. These came with 
a charming letter on the title-page 
addressed to his “dear little friend.” 

He also told my mother to bring 
me to him, if at any time she 
thought his advice might be valu- 
able; and on several occasions 
afterwards he took the trouble of 
reading over new parts with me, 
and giving me his advice and help. 
One thing which he impressed upon 
me I never forgot. It was, on no 
account to give prominence to the 


physical aspect of any painful. 


emotion. Let the expression be 
enuine, earnest, but not ugly. 
e pointed out to me how easy 





1 I must explain that ‘‘ baby” was the pet name by which Mr Kemble always 


called me. 
between his own wide knowl 


cannot tell why, unless it were because of the contrast he found 
ge of the world and of art, and my innocent ignor- 


ance and youth. Delicate health had kept me in a quiet home, which I only left 


at interv 


for a quieter life by the sea-side, so that I knew far less of the world 


and its ways than even most girls of my age. 
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it was to simulate distortions,—to 
writhe, for example, from the sup- 
posed effect of poison, to gasp, to 
roll the ‘eyes, &c. These were 
melodramatic effects. But if pain 
or death had to be simulated, or 
any sudden or violent shock, let 
them be shown, he said, in their 
mental rather than in their physi- 
cal signs. The picture presented 
might be as sombre as the darkest 
Rembrandt ; but it must be noble 
in its outlines, truthful, pictur- 
esque, but never repulsive, mean, 
or commonplace. It must suggest 
the heroic, the divine in human 
nature, and not the mere everyday 
struggles or tortures of this life, 
whether in joy or sorrow, despair 
or hopeless grief. Under eve 

circumstance the aceful, the 
ideal, the beantiful should be 
given side by side with the real. 

I have always felt what a happy 
circumstance it was for a shy and 
sensitive temperament like mine, 
that my first steps in my art should 
have been guided and encouraged 
by a nature so generous and sym- 
pathetic as Mr Kemble’s. He 
made me feel that I was in the 
right road to success, and gave me 
courage by speaking warmly of my 
natural gifts of voice, &c., and 
praising my desire to study and 
improve, and my readiness in seiz- 
ing his meaning and profiting b 
his suggestions. How different it 
was when, shortly afterwards, I 
came under Mr Macready’s influ- 
ence! Equally great in their art, 
Nature had cast the men in entirely 
different moulds. Each helped me, 
but by processes wholly unlike. 
The one, while pointing out what 
was wrong, brought the balm of en- 
couragement and hope ; the other, 
like the surgeon who “ cuts beyond 
the wound to make the cure more 
certain,” was merciless to the feel- 
ings, where he thought a fault ora 
defect might so best be pruned 


away. Both were my true friends, 
and were most kind to me, each in 
his own way of showing kindness. 
Yet it was well for my self-dis- 
trustful nature that the gentler 
kindness came first. 

Mr Kemble never lost an op- 
tama of making you happy. 

hen Joanna Baillie’s play, “The 
Separation,” was produced within 
two months of my first appearance, 
I had, in the heroine Margaret, a 
very difficult part—quite unlike 
any I had anger f acted or even 
studied. The story turns upon a 
wife’s hearing that before their 
marriage her husband had mur- 
dered her brother. The play 
opens with the wife learning the 
terrible truth, just as the tidings 
reach her that her husband has 
returned safely from battle, and 
is close at hand. Of course “the 
separation” ensues. It must 
have been a great trouble to Mr 
Kemble, who played Garcio, the 
husband, to study a new part at 
that period of his career, and I 
wonder that he undertook it. 
You may imagine how nervous 
and anxious I was at attempting 
the leading character in a play 
never before acted, and one, more- 
over, with which I had little sym- 
pathy. Duting the first perform- 
ance Mr Kemble also appeared 
very nervous, and at times seemed 
at a loss for his words. He was 
deaf, too,—not very deaf, but suffi- 
ciently so to make the prompter’s 
voice of no use to him. Happily 
I was able on several occasions, 
being close to him, to whisper the 
words. How I knew them I can 
hardly tell, because we had not 
copies of the play to study from, 
but only our own manuscript parts. 
But I had heard him repeat them 
at rehearsal, and they had fixed 
themselves in my memory. Nat- 
urally I thought nothing of this 
at the time. The next morning, 
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when we met upon the stage to 
make some little changes in the 
play, Mr Kemble spoke openly of 
the help I had been to him, mak- 
ing very much more of it than it 
deserved, and above all, marvelling 
at the self-command of the little 
novice, coming with so much readi- 
ness to support an old actor, who 
should have been on the look-out 
to do that office for her. I was 
much ashamed to be praised for so 
small a thing. But how quietly 
glad was the little mouse when 
she found that she had _ helped, 
ever so slightly, her good friend 
the noble lion ! ' 

Mr Kemble seemed to my eyes 
before everything pre-eminently a 
gentleman. And this told, as it 
always must tell, when he enact- 
ed ideal characters. There was 
a natural grace and dignity in 
his bearing, a courtesy and un- 
studied deference of manner in 
approaching and addressing wo- 
men, whether in private society or 
on the stage, which I have scarcely 
seen equalled. Perhaps it was not 
quite as rare in his day as it is 
now. What a lover he must have 
made! What a Romeo! What 
an Orlando! I got glimpses of 
what these must have been in the 
readings which Mr Kemble gave 
after he left the stage, and which 
I attended diligently, with heart 
and brain awake to profit by what 
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I heard. How fine was his Mer- 
cutio? What brilliancy, what ease, 
what spontaneous flow of fancy in 
the Queen Mab speech! The very 
start of it was suggestive—“Oh, 
then, I see Queen Mab” (with an 
emphasis on “ Mab”) “ hath been 
with you!” How exquisite was 
the play of it all, image rising up 
after image, and crowding one upon 
another, each new one more fanci- 
ful than the last! “ Thou talk’st 
of nothing,” says Romeo ; but oh, 
what nothings! As picture after 

icture was brought before you by 

r Kemble’s skill, with the just 
emphasis thrown on every word, 
yet all spoken “trippingly on the 
tongue,” what objects that one 
might see or touch could be more 
real? I was disappointed in his 
reading of Juliet, Desdemona, &c. 
His heroines were spiritless, tear- 
ful, creatures too merely tender, 
without distinction or individual- 
ity, all except Lady Macbeth, into 
whom I could not help thinking 
some of thespirit of his great sister, 
Mrs Siddons, was transfused. But, 
in truth, I cannot think it possible 
for any man’s nature to simulate a 
woman’s, or vice versd. Therefore 
it is that I have never cared very 
much to listen to “readings” of 
entire plays by any single person. 
I have sometimes given them my- 
self ; but only, like Recuten “upon 
great persuasion.” 





' T shall never forget my surprise, when one day, during the run of ‘‘ Separa- 





tion,” on going into the Soho Bazaar, and coming to the doll-stall—a not-forgot- 
ten spot of interest for me—I saw myself in a doll, labelled ‘‘ Miss Helen Faucit. 
as the Lady Margaret in ‘ Separation.’” Such things were very unusual then, 
and I felt just a little—not proud, but happy. The doll’s dress was exactly 
mine—copied most accurately. I am sure, had I not thought it vain, I should 
have liked to buy my doll-self. But again, perhaps my funds might not have 
allowed it, and I felt too shy to ask the price : it was a grandly got up lady, 
and although my salary was the largest ever given in those days, I was, as a 
minor, only allowed by my friends a slight increase to the pocket-money which 
had been mine before. Happily for me, both then and since, money has ever 
been a matter of slight importance in my regard. Success in my art, and the 
preservation of the freshness and freedom of spirit which are essential to true 
distinction, were always my first thought. 
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Pardon this digression. It was 
yo much my way to live with the 
characters 1 represented, that when 
| sit down to write, my mind 
naturally wanders off into things 
which happened to mein connection 
with the representation of them. It 
was some time before I again per- 
formed Beatrice, and then I had 
for my Benedick Mr James Wal- 
lack. He was by that time past 
the meridian of his life; but he 
threw a spirit and grace into the 
part, which, added to his fine figure 
and gallant bearing, made him, 
next to Mr Charles Kemble, al- 
though far beneath him, the best 
Benedick whom I have ever seen. 
Oh, for something of the fire, the 
udying youthfulness of spirit, 
now so rare, the fine courtesy of 
bearing, which made the acting 
with actors of this type delightful ! 

By this time I had made a great- 
er study of the play ; moved more 
freely in my art, and was there- 
fore able to throw myself into 
the character of Beatrice more 


completely than in the days of my. 


novitiate. The oftener I played it, 
the more the character grew upon 
me. The view I had taken of it 
seemed also to find favour with my 
audiences. 1 well remember the 
pleasure I felt, when some chance 
critic wrote of my Beatrice, that 
she was “a creature overflowing 
with joyousness,—raillery _ itself 
being in her nothing more than an 
excess of animal spirits, tempered 
by passing through a soul of good- 
ness.” That she had a soul, brave 
and generous as well as good, it 
was always my aim to show. All 
this was easy work to me .on the 
stage. To do it with my pen is a 
far harder task ; but I must try. 
. It may be a mere fancy, but I 
cannot help thinking that Shake- 
speare found peculiar pleasure in 
the delineation of Beatrice, and 
more especially in devising the en- 
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counters between her and Bene- 
dick. You remember what old 
Fuller says of the wit combats 
between Ben Jonson and Shake- 
speare, in which he likens Jonson 
to a Spanish galleon, “built high, 
solid, but slow ;” and Shakespeare 
to an English man-of-war, “ lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
—- about, and ‘taking advan- 
tage of all winds by the quickness 
of his wit and invention.” It is 
just this quickness of wit and in- 
vention which is the special char- 
acteristic of both Benedick and 
Beatrice. In their skirmishes, each 
vies with each in trying to outflank 
the other by jest dt repartee ; and, 
as is fitting, the victory is generally 
with the lady, whose adroitness in 
“tacking about, and taking advan- 
tage of all winds,” gives her the 
advantage even against an adver- 
sary so formidable as Benedick. 

That Beatrice is beautiful, Shake- 
speare is at pains to indicate. If 
what Wordsworth says was ever 
true of any one, assuredly it was 
true of her, that 


“‘ Vital feelings of delight 
Had reared her form to stately height.” 


Accordingly we picture her as tall, 
and with the lithe elastic grace of 
motion which should come of a fine 
figure and high health. We are 
very early made to see that she is 
the sunshine of her uncle Leonato’s 
house. He delights in her quaint, 
daring way of looking at things ; 
he is proud of her, too, for with all 
her sportive and somewhat domi- 
neering ways, she is every inch the 
noble lady, bearing herself in a 
manner worthy of her high blood 
and courtly breeding. He knows 
how good and sound she is in heart 
no less than in head,—one of 
those strong natures which can be 
counted on to rise up in answer to 
a call upon their courage and fer- 
tility of resource in any time of 
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difficulty or trouble. Her shrewd, 
sharp sayings have only a pleasant 
piquancy for him. Indeed, how- 
ever much weak colourless natures 
might stand in awe of eyes so 
quick to detect a flaw, and a wit 
so prompt to cover it with ridicule, 
there must have been a charm for 
him and for all manly natures in 
the very peril of coming under 
the fire of her raillery. A young, 
beautiful, graceful woman, flash- 
ing out brilliant sayings, charged 
with no real malice, but with just 
enough of a sting in them to pique 
the self-esteem of those at whom 
they are aimed, must always, I 
fancy, havea peculiar fascination 
for men of spirit. And so we see 
at the very outset it was with 
Beatrice. Not only her uncle, but 
also Don Pedro, and the Count 
Claudio, have the highest admira- 
tion of her. That she was either 
a vixen or a shrew was the last 
idea that would have entered their 
minds. “ By my troth, a pleasant- 
spirited lady!” says Don Pedro ; 
and the words express what was 
obviously the general impression 
of all who knew her best. 

How long Benedick and Beatrice 
have known each other before the 
play begins is not indicated. I 
think we may fairly infer that 
their acquaintance is of some 
standing. It certainly did not 
begin when Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon, in‘passing through Mes- 
sina, on the way probably to attack 
the Turks, with whom Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Venice were at war about 
the period to which we may reason- 
ably assign the action of the play, 
rey Benedick up, and attached 

im to his suite. They were ob- 
viously intimate before this. At 
all events, there had been time for 
an antagonism to spring up between 
them, which was natural where 
both were witty, and both accus- 
tomed to lord it somewhat, as witty 








people are apt to do, over their re. 
spective gircles. Benedick could 
scarcely have failed to have drawn 
the fire of Beatrice by his avowed 
and contemptuous indifference to 
her sex, if by nothing else. Tobe 
evermore proclaiming, as we ma 
be sure he did, just as much before 
he went to the wars as he did after 
his return, that he rated all women 
cheaply, was an offence which Beat. 
rice, ready enough although she 
might be herself to make epigrams 
on the failings of her sex, was cer- 
tain to resent. Was it to be borne 
that he should set himself up as 
J professed tyrant to her whole 
sex,” and boast his freedom from 
the vassalage to “love, the lord of 
all”? And this, too, when he had 
the effrontery to tell herself, “It 
is certain I am loved of all ladies, 
only you excepted.”’ 

It is true that Beatrice, when 
she is pressed upon the point, has 
much the same pronounced notions 
about the male sex, and the bond- 
age of marriage. But she does 
not, like Benedick, go about pro- 
claiming them to all comers ; nei- 
ther does she denounce the whole 
male sex for the faults or vices of 
the few. Besides, there has clear- 
ly been about Benedick, in these 
early days, an air of confident self- 
assertion, a tendency to talk peo- 

le down, which ihe. irritated 

eatrice. The name, “Signor 
Montanto,” borrowed from the 
language of the Italian fencing- 
school, by which she asks after 
him in the first sentence she utters, 
and her announcement that she 
had promised to “eat all of his 
killing,” seem to point to the first 
of these faults, And may we not 
take, as an indication of the other, 
her first remark to himself, “I 
wonder you will still be talking, 
Signor Benedick ; nobody marks 
you :” and also the sarcasm in her 
description of him to her uncle, as 
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«too like my lady’s eldest son, 
evermore tattling ” ? 
What piques Beatrice is the un- 
deniable fact that Benedick is a 
handsome, gallant young fellow, a 
eneral favourite, who makes his 
oints with trenchant effect in the 
give and take of their wit-combats, 
and, in short, has more of the 
qualities to win the heart of a 
woman of spirit, than any of the 
allants who have come about her. 
She, on the other hand, has the 
attraction for him of being as 
clever as she is handsome,—the per- 
son of all his circle who puts him 
most upon his mettle, and who pays 
him the compliment of replying 
upon his sharp sayings with rep- 
artees, the brilliancy of which 
he cannot but acknowledge, even 
while he smarts under them. He 
is, besides, far from insensible to 
her beauty, as we see by what he 
says of her to Claudio when con- 
trasting her with Hero. “There 
is her cousin, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as 
much in beauty as the first of May 
doth the last of December.” No 
wonder, therefore, that, as we see, 
they have often come into contact, 
creating no small amusement to 
their friends, and to none more 
than to Leonato. When Beatrice, 
in the opening scene of the play, 
says so many biting things about 
Benedick, Leonato, anxious that 
the Messenger shall not carry away 
a false opinion of him says, “ You 
must not, sir, mistake my niece ; 
there is a kind of merry war be- 
tween Signor Benedick and her; 
they never meet but there’s a skir- 
mish of wit between them.” Life, 
perhaps, has not been so ae 
to Leonato since Signor Benedic 
went away. It is conceivable that 
Beatrice herself may have missed 


him, if for nothing else than for the 
jibes and sarcasms which had called 
er own exuberance of wit into play. 

We shall not, I believe, do her 
justice unless we form some idea, 
such as I have indicated, of the 
relations that have subsisted be- 
tween her and Benedick before the 
play opens. It would be impossible 
otherwise to understand why he 
should be uppermost in her thoughts 
when she hears of the successful 
issue of Don Pedro’s expedition, 
so that her first question to the 
Messenger who brings the tidings 
is whether Benedick has come 
back with the rest. Finding that 
he has, unscathed “and as plea- 
sant as ever he was,” she proceeds 
to show him under no very flatter- 
ing aspect. Her uncle, knowing 
how very different Benedick is 
from the man she describes, tries 
to stop her by saying, “ Faith, 
niece, you tax Signor Benedick 
too much ; but he’ll be meet with 
you, I doubt not.” This only 
stimulates her to such further 
travesty of his character, that the 
Messenger observes, “I see, lady, 
that the gentleman is not in your 
books.” In sheer enjoyment of 


‘her own humour, she rejoins— 


“No: and he were, I would burn 
my study. But, I pray you,” she 
continues, insensibly betraying her 
interest in him by the question, 
“who is his companion?” And 
when the Messenger answers,“ The 
right noble Claudio,” the humorous 
exaggeration of her language gives 
a delightful foretaste of what we 
may expect when she encounters 
Benedick himself :— 

‘“‘Q Lord! He will hang upon him 
like a disease: he is sooner caught 
than the pestilence, and the taker 
runs presently mad. Heaven help 
the noble Claudio!’ If he have 





‘In some recent reproductions of Shakespeare’s plays, the frequent repetition 


of the name of the Deity has struck most painfu 


ly upon my ear. I suppose 
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caught the Benedick, it will cost him 
a thousand poand ere he be cured. 
Mess. I will hold friends with you, 
lady. 
Beat, Do, good friend. 
Leon. You'll ne’errun mad, niece. 
Beat. No, not till a hot January.” 


At this point Don Pedro enters 
with his suite, and Benedick among 
them. It is not long before he 
draws upon himself, and deservedly 
too, a shaft from the quiver of 
Beatrice’s wit. When Don Pedro, 
turning to Hero, says, “I think 
this is your daughter,” and Leonato 
rejoins, “Her mother hath many 
times told me so,” Benedick strikes 
in with the somewhat impertinent 
freedom of a privileged jester, 
“Were you in doubt, Signor, that 
you asked her?” Leonato retorts 
upon him, “Signor Benedick, no ; 
for then were you a child.” “You 
have it full, Benedick,” exclaims 
Don Pedro; “we may guess by 
this what you are, being a man,” 
—adding,“ Truly, the lady father’s 
herself ; be happy, lady ! for you are 
like an honourable father.” Bene- 
dick, a little stung by Leonato’s 
repartee, now grows rude. “If 
Signor Leonato,” he says, “be her 
father, she would not have his 
head upon her shoulders for all 
Messina, as like him as she is.” 
The others turn away to converse, 
but Beatriee, indignant at what she 
considers his impertinent speech 
to her uncle, addresses him taunt- 
ingly with— 


‘*T wonder you will still be talk- 


ing, Signor Benedick ; nobody marks 
ou. 
. Bene. What, my dear Lady Dis- 
dain ! are you yet living? 
Beat. Is it possible disdain should 
die, while she hath such meet food to 
feed it as Signor Benedick? Courtesy 


itself must convert to disdain if you © 


come in her presence.” 


In the dialogue which énsues 
Benedick falls at once into his old 
habit of boasting that women love 
him, but that he does not love 
them. In what he says, he is un- 
mannerly rather than witty ; and 
finding very soon that he has the 
worst of the encounter, he is glad 
to break off the interview, tellin 
Beatrice, “I would my horse had 
the speed of your tongue, and so 
good a.continuer. But keep your 
way, 0’ God’s name ; I have done.” 
She is ready with her retort—“ You 
always end with a jade’s trick; I 
know you of old.” 

When Beatrice leaves the scene, 
and Benedick remains behind with 
Claudio, he can give full vent to 
his disparagement of all woman- 
kind with no fear of rebuke. In 
vain does Claudio try to extract 
from him some encouragement in 
his admiration of Leonato’s daugh- 
ter Hero. “In mine eyes,” says 
Claudio, “she is the sweetest la 
ever I looked on.” But Benedick 
can “see no such matter.” Then 
it is he drops out the acknowledg- 
ment, that Beatrice excels her 
cousin in beauty as “the first of 
May doth the last of December,” 
if only she were not “possessed 





when Shakespeare wrote, the lax use of this sacred name, like many other things 
repugnant to modern taste, was thought nothing of. In this play the name os 
‘*God” occurs continually, and upon the most trivial occasions. It so happen 

that it rises to Beatrice’s lips more often than to any other’s. In the books from 


which I studied, ‘‘ Heaven ” was everywhere substituted for it; and I confess the 
word sounds pleasanter and softer to my ear, besides being in the circumstances 
less irreverent. I cannot help the feeling, though it may be thought fastidious. 
It is a word that should never rise lightly to the lips, or be used upon slight 
cause. Thereare, of course, occasions when, even upon the stage, it is the right 
word touse. But these are rare, and only where the prevailing strain of thought 
or emotion is high and solemn. . 
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with a fury ’—a qualification made 
in very soreness at the triumph 
her superior skill, in the carte and 
tierve of badinage, has so recently 
‘ven her overhim. Claudio, who 
on seeing Hero again, finds that 
the admiration he had felt for her 
before going to the war has deep- 
ened into an absorbing passion, 
yrithes under the banter of his 
unsympathetic friend, and is very 
lad to have the support of Don 
edro, who now joins them. His 
coming is the signal for Benedick 
to start off afresh into protesta- 
tions of his indifference to the 
whole female sex, and of his fixed 
determination to live a bachelor, 
When Don Pedro, who knows 
human nature a great deal too 
well to take such protestations for 
srious earnest, says, “I shal! see 
thee, ere I die, look pale with 
love,” Benedick rejoins, “ With 
anger, with sickness, or with 
hunger, my lord, but not with 
love.” Don Pedro adheres to his 
opinion, quoting the line, “ In time 
- the savage bull doth bear the 
yoke ;” and this draws from Bene- 
dick the protest, on which so much 
of the humour of what happens 
afterwards depends,— 


“ Bene, The savage bull may ; but if 
ever the sensible ‘Benedick bear it, 
pluck off the bull’s horns and set them 
in my forehead : and let me be vilely 
painted, and in such great letters as 
they write, ‘Here is good horse to 
hire,’ let them signify under my sign, 
‘Here you may see Benedick the mar- 
ried man.’ 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not 
sent all his quiver in Venice, thou 
wilt quake for this shortly. 

a I look for an earthquake too, 
en, 


Benedick gone, Claudio is free 
to open the state of his heart to his 
patron and friend, Don Pedro. He 
fears his liking may seem too sud- 
den, and explains that it was of 
old standing. Before he had gone 
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with the Prince on the. expedi- 
tion just ended, he had looked on 
Hero— 


‘* With a soldier’s eye, 

That liked, but had a rougher task in 
hand \ 

Than to drive liking to the name of 
love. 

But now I am returned, and that war- 
thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their 
rooms 

Come thronging soft and delicate de- 
sires, 

All prompting me how fair young 
Hero is, 

Saying, I liked her ere I went to wars.’” 


This being the state of his heart, 
why should he not have urged his 
suit in person? Instead of doing 
so, however, he at once adopts Don 
Pedro’s suggestion, that sheshould 
be wooed by proxy :— 


‘*T know we shall have revelling to 
night ; 

I will assume thy part in some disguise, 

And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 

And in her bosom I’ll unclasp my heart, 

And take her hearing prisoner with the 
force 

And strong encounter of my amorous 
tale.” 


Brides for princes have often 
been wooed by proxy, and with 
results not always satisfactory to 
the princes, but here the order of 
things is reversed. Surely the 
man who could leave another to 
peer for him in such a cause, can 

ave no great strength of char- 
acter; and that this is true of 
Claudio, seems to me to be very 
clearly shown by his subsequent 
conduct. Presently. we see how 
easily he allows himself to be 
swayed, as weak men will, by what 
other people say,when Don Pedro’s 
brother, Don John, to gratify the 
‘sesigeoe grudge he feels for havin 

een supplanted by Claudio in his 
brother’s regard, persuades him 
that Don Pedro is ‘playing him 
false, and wooing Hero for himself. 
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The discovery that this was merely 
a malicious fiction would have put 
most men upon their guard against 
believing any furtherinnuendofrom 
the same quarter. But Claudio is 
ready to give credence to DonJohn’s 
subsequent accusation against Hero, 


and to jump to the conclusion that 


it is true, upon evidence which 
could have misled no manly and 
generous mind. The very look, 
morose and vindictive, of Don 
John, ought to have inspired him 
with distrust. What that look 
was Beatrice puts vividly before 
us in a sentence or two at the open- 
ing of the Second Act. The whole 
passage is delightful. 


** Leonato. Was not Count John 
here at supper ? 

Antonio. I saw him not. 

Beatrice. How tartly that gentle- 
man looks! I never can see him, but 
I am heart-burned an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy 
disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man 
that were made just in the midway 
between him and Benedick: the one 
is too like an image, and says nothing ; 
and the other too like my lady’s eldest 
son, evermore tattling. 

Leon. Then half Signor Benedick’s 
tongue in Count John’s mouth, and 
half Count John’s melancholy in Sig- 
nor Benedick’s face— 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good 
foot, uncle, and money enough in his 
purse, such a man could win any 
woman in the world,—if he could get 
her good-will. ; 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt 
never get thee a husband, if thou be 
so shrewd of tongue. 

Beat..... For the which blessing 
I am upon my knees every morning 
and evening. Lord! I could not en- 
dure a husband with a beard on his 
face... . 

Leon. You may light upon a hus- 
band that hath no beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him ? 
Dress him in my apparel, and make 
him my waiting-gentlewoman? He 
that hath a beard is more than a 
youth ; and he that hath no beard is 


less than a man ; and he that is more 
than a youth is not for me, and he 
that is less than a man, I am not for 
him.” 


Who does not see what a pleas- 
ant person Beatrice must have 
been in her uncle’s home, with all 
this power of saying the quaint and 
unexpected things which bubble up 
from an uncontrollable spirit of 
rn by we Her frankness must 
indeed have been a pleasant foil to 
the somewhat characterless and 
over-gentle Hero. See how fear. 
lessly she presently tells Hero not 
to take a husband of her father’s 
choosing, unless he pleases herself. 
She has just heard of the Prince's 
intention to make suit to Hero at 
the coming masked ball, and when 
Antonio tells Hero that he trusts 
she will not follow Beatrice’s creed, 
but “ be ruled by her father,” Beat- 
rice rejoins— 


‘** Yes, faith ; it is my cousin’s duty 
to make curtsey, and say, ‘As it 
pleases you :’—but yet for all that, 
cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, 
or else make another curtsey, and say, 
‘Father, as it pleases me !’” 


Leonato loves Beatrice too well 
to be angry at this instigation to 

ossible rebellion, and only answers 
her with the words, “ Well, niece, 
I hope to see you one day fitted 
with a husband.” Beatrice is by 
no means at the end of her re- 
sources. She is bent on making 
light of all matrimonial projects. 
In what she goes on to vy’ we 
have the counterpart of what Bene 
dick, in the previous scene, had 
said to Don Pedro and Claudio; 
and so the groundwork is laid for 
the coming contrast between their 


‘protestations of resolute celibacy 


and their subsequent engagement. 


‘¢ Beat. Not till Heaven make men 
of some other metal than earth. 
Would it not grieve a woman to be 
overmastered with a piece of valiant 
dust! To make account of her life 
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to aclod of wayward marl? No, uncle, 
[ll none. Adam’s sons are my breth- 
ren; and truly I hold it a sin to 
match in my kindred. 

Leon. Daughter, remember what I 


' told you. If the Prince do solicit you 


in that kind, you know your answer. 
Beat, The fault will be in the music, 
cousin, if you be not wooed in good 
time. If the Prince be too impor- 
tunate, tell him there is measure in 
everything, and so dance out the 
answer. For, hear me, Hero; woo- 


' ing, wedding, and repenting, is as a 


Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque- 
. The first suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fantasti- 
cal; the wedding, mannerly-modest, 
full of state and ancientry ; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad 
legs, falls into the cinque-pace faster 
and faster, till he sink into his grave. 
Leon. Cousin, you apprehend pass- 
ing shrewdly. 
Beat. I have a good eye, uncle: I 
can see a church by daylight.” 


Beatrice is now in the gayest 
spirits, and in the very mood to 
encounter her old enemy, Benedick. 
He appears forthwith at the revel 
at Leonato’s house, masked like the 
other guests. Benedick has thrown 
himself in her way ; he has danced 
with her ; and thinking she does 


not penetrate the disguise of his . 


domino and mask, has been telling 
her he had been informed that her 
wit was borrowed and her temper 
disdainful. She knows him at 
once, but affects not to do so; so 
that in the dialogue between them, 
the actress has the most delightful 
scope for bringing out the ad- 
dress, the graceful movement, the 
abounding joyousness which make 
Beatrice the paragon of her kind. 
With a plaintive, ill-used air, she 
asks him— 

“ Beat. Will you not tell me who 
told you so? 

Bene. (in a feigned voice). No, you 
shall pardon me. 

—_ Nor will you tell me who you 
are 
Bene. Not now. 
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Beat, That I was disdainful,—and 
that I had my good wit out of the 
‘Hundred Merry Tales.’ ” 


Then, as if the truth had just 
flashed upon her, she continues— 


‘Well, this was Signor Benedick 
that said so. 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well 
enough. 

Bene, Not.I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make yor 
laugh ? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he?” 


By this time Benedick has be- 
gun to wish himself anywhere but 
where he is. But his restlessness 
only stimulates Beatrice to take her 
full revenge upon him by pre- 
senting him in the light which, to 
a high-spirited man, would be in- 
tolerable. Never again shall he 
venture to say she had her wit out 
of ‘The Hundred Merry Tales.’ 

‘* Beat. Why, he is the Prince’s 
jester : a very dull fool ; only his gift 
is in devising impossible slanders. 
None but libertines delight in him ; 
and the commendation is not in his 
wit but in his villainy ; for he both 
pleases men and angers them, and 
rg they laugh at him and beat 

im...” 


Benedick tries to break away 
from her, saying, “ When I know 
the gentleman, I'll tell him what 
you say ;” but heis not allowed to 
escape. 

“*Do, do!” says Beatrice, mocking 
him. ‘‘ He’ll but break a comparison 
or two on me; which, peradventure, 
not marked, or not laughed at strikes 
him into melancholy ; and then there’s 
—— wing saved, for the fool 

ill eat no supper that night.” 


With this Beatrice lets him go; _ . 
but how deeply her barbed shafts - 
have pierced him is seen anon, 
when he returns to the scene. He 
has been laughing- at Claudio for, 
as he believes, letting Don Pedro. 
win his mistress Hero for himself, 
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but no sooner does Claudio leave 
him, than the jibes of Lady Beat- 
rice recur to his memory : — 

“That my lady Beatrice should 
know me, and not know me! The 
Prince’s fool! Ha! it may be, that 
I go under that title, because I am 
merry. Yea, so; I am apt to do my- 
self wrong. Iam not so reputed. It 
is nought but the bitter disposition of 
Beatrice, that puts the world into her 
person, and so gives'me out. Well, 
I'll be revenged as I may.” 

“As he may!” There is an 
amusing despair in the confession. 
He feels that Beatrice has fairly 
driven him of the field. This be- 
comes more apparent when Don 
Pedro breaks in upon his musing 
with these unwelcome words, “The 
lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to 
you ; the- gentleman that danced 
with her told her she is much 
wronged by you.” Poor Benedick 
at once lets out the secret, which 
Beatrice had kept from the Prince, 
that the gentleman in question was 
himself. Indignation makes him 
eloquent and witty even beyond 
his wont. 


‘* Oh, she misused me past the endur- 
ance of ablock. An oak, but with 
one green leaf on it, would have an- 
swered her. My very visor began to 
assume life and scold with her. - She 
told me, not thinking I had been 
myself,”’—ah, where was then his 
vaunted shrewdness ?—*‘ that I was 
the Prince’s jester, and that I was 
duller than a great thaw, huddling 
jest upon jest, with such impossible 
conveyance upon me, that I stood 
like a man at a mark, witha whole 
army shooting at me. She speaks 
poniards, and every word stabs. ‘ 
I would not marry her, though she 
were endowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed.” 


Not marry her! Are we to 
read in this, that Benedick had at 
some time nourished dreams about 
her, not wholly consistent with his 
creed of celibacy? | Not unlikely, 
if we couple this remark with what 
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he had said to Claudio about her 
beauty as compared with Hero’s 
But, while they speak, Beatrice jg 
seen approaching with her Uncle 
Claudio, and Hero, and, in the 
same spirit of exquisite exaggera. 
tion, Benedick, who in his present 
mood will not run the risk of g 
fresh encounter, asks Don Pedro 
if he will not “command him an 

service to the world’s end ? ” offer. 
ing to go anywhere, do anything, 
“rather than hold three words’ 
conference with this harpy,” and 
makes his escape, exclaiming as he 
goes, “ O God, sir, here’s a dish I 
love not ; I cannot endure my Lad 

Tongue.” All this time Benedic 

quite forgets that he has himself 
to blame if Beatrice has dealt 
sharply with him ; for had he not 
given her the severest provocation 
by attacking her under the shelter 
of his mask ? If volubility of speech 
were her sin, how much greater is 
his? Rich as her invention is, and 
fertile her vocabulary, Benedick 
excels her in both. But what great 
talker ever knew his own weak- 
ness ? 

Meanwhile Beatrice has been 
requested by Don Pedro to bring 
Count Claudio. She has evidently 
found out, by the way, the secret 
of his sullenness ; and when Don 
Pedro inquires the cause, she puts 
the case with her usual aptness 
and pleasantry, “The Count is 
neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well : but civil, Count, civil as 
an orange, and something of that 
jealous complexion.” He is speed- 
ily disabused of his suspicions, and 
made happy by Don Pedro’s assur- 
ance that im has been won for 
him, and her father’s “ goodwill 
obtained.” 

Despite of all that she has said 
against marriage for herself, Bea- 
trice, who is in Hero’s secret, 18 
glad of a result which makes her 
cousin happy. Speak, Count,” 
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she says to Olaudio, who has 
scarcely recovered from his sur- 

rise ; “’tis yourcue.” And when 
“ does speak, and very well too, 
she turns with a similar adjuration 
to the blushing Hero. 

‘* Beat. Speak, cousin; or, if you 
cannot, stop his mouth with a kiss, 
and let him not speak neither. 

P. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have 
a merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord: I thank it, 
poor fool, it keeps on the windy side 
of care.” 


But she is for the moment too 
intent on watching the lovers 
to think of herself, and she con- 
tinues— 


‘‘ My cousin tells him in his ear that 
he is in her heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good Lord! for alliance! 
Thus goes every one to the world but 
I, and I am sunburnt ; I may sit in a 
corner, and cry, heigho! for a hus- 
band. 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get 
you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of 
your father’s getting. Hath your 
grace ne’er a brother like you? Your 
father got excellent husbands, if a 
maid could come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might 
have another for working-days. Your 
grace is too costly to wear every day.” 


Here, true lady as she is, it 
crosses her mind that her high 
spirits may have carried her too 
far, and may lead the Prince to mis- 
understand her. With the bright 
and innocent frankness which ob- 
viously gives her a special charm 
in his eyes, she prays his forgive- 
ness. 

‘“‘T beseech your grace, pardon me ! 
I was born tospeak all mirth, and no 
matter. ‘ 

D. Pedro. Your silence most of- 
fends me, and to be merry best be- 
comes you ; for, out of question, you 
were born in a merry hour.” 


With just the slightest inflection 


of pathos in her voice, Beatrice 
replies— 


‘*No, sure, my lord, my mother 
cry'd; but then there was a star 
danced, and under that was I born. 
Cousins, Heaven give you joy!” 


Her uncle now asks her “to 
look to some things he had told 
her of.” Be sure she was the 
residing spirit in his household. 

ow sweetly and prettily does she 
go upon his bidding! “I cry you 
mercy, uncle ;” then curtseying to 
the Prince of Arragon, “ By your 
grace’s leave!” to excuse herself 
for leaving thus abruptly. When 
she has gone, Don Pedro sums up 
his impression of her in the words, 
“By my troth, a pleasant-spir- 
ited lady.” In answer to his re- 
mark that Beatrice “ cannot endure 
to hear tell of a husband,” Leo- 
nato answers, “Oh, by no means: 
she mocks all her wooers out of 
suit!” Don Pedro has, however, 
seen enough of the relations be- 
tween her and Benedick to conclude 
that a worse thing might befall 
them, than that their witty war- 
fare should be turned to wooing. 
He has obviously a strong regard 
for both, and he “ would fain have 
it a match.” She, he says, “ were 
an excellent wife for Benedick ; ” 
and Benedick, a man “of noble 
strain, of approved valour, and 
confirmed honesty,” as he knows 
him to be, is “not the unhopeful- 
lest husband that he knows.” So, 
to beguile the week that is to 
elapse before Claudio’s marriage, 
he undertakes “ to bring them into 
a mountain of affection, the one 
with the other.” Hero, acting upon 
the suggestions Don Pedro will 
give her, is so to “humour” her 
cousin, “ that she shall fall in love 
with Benedick; ” while he himself, 
along with Leonato and Claudio, 
are so to “practise on Benedick, 
that, in despite of his quick wit 
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and his queasy stomach,” he shall 
fall in love with Beatrice. 

While they are perfecting their 
little well-meant plot, Don John 
and his retainer, Borachio, are 
hatching theirs for destroying 
Hero’s reputation, and breaking 
off her marriage, by making Don 
Pedro and Count Claudio believe 
that, on the night before her 
wedding-day, they see Borachio 
leave her chamber by the window. 
The way in which the temporary 
success of this second plot is made 
to work most effectually for the 
permanent success of the first, is 
one of the many proofs of Shake- 
speare’s transcendent skill in dra- 
matic construction. 

There is no need to speak at 
length of the admirable scene in 
which Don Pedro, Leonato, and 
Count Claudio persuade Benedick 
that Beatrice dotes upon him, while 
“she hath in all outward behaviours 
seemed ever to abhor him,” and 
“will die ere she will make her 
love known.” So cleverly is the 
dialogue managed, that Benedick 
must have had a heart of stone, 
as well as superhuman acuteness, 
had he not been moved by it. He 
does not easily fall into the snare. 
Don Pedro alone could not have 
deceived him. But how can he 
refuse to believe Leonato, “the 
white-bearded fellow,” whom he 
knows to be devoted to Beatrice ? 
Was it conceivable that he, her 
uncle and guardian, should be 
speaking pure fiction, when he 
says that “she loves Benedick 
with an enraged affection,—it is 
past the infinite of thought”? 
And why should Claudio, his own 
familiar and trusted friend, be in 
the same tale, unless he had 
really learned from Hero, as he 
says he has, the true state of 
Beatrice’s affection, and “that 
she will die ere she make her 
love known ?” 


The conspirators have nots 
Benedick, while extolling Beatrice 
—dwelling much on his scornful} 
and contemptuous  spirit,—and 
Don Pedro, at the same time that 
he protests he “loves him well,” 
adding very craftily a wish, that 
Benedick “would modestly ex- 
amine himself, to see how much 
he is unworthy to have so good 
a lady.” Benedick’s first thought 
is not of his own shortcomings. 
In this, as we presently see, he is 
very different from Beatrice. He 
at once, with pardonable compla- 
a accepts the fact that Beat- 
rice loves him : in that belief al} 
his former invectives against her 
are forgotten, and he feels her love 
“must be requited.” She is no 
longer “Lady Disdain” “the 
fury,” “ the —t. On the con- 
trary, she is “fair,” “ virtuous,” 
“wise, but in loving him.” In 
any case he “ will be horribly in 
love with her ;” and so possessed 
is he with the triumphant feeling 
that he stands high in her regard, 
that when she presently appears 
to tell him she is “sent against 
her will to bid him come in to 
dinner,” he actually “spies some 
marks of love in her,” and finds a 
meaning flattering to the thought 
in the very phrases which she 
studiously uses to prove with 
what reluctance she had come 
upon the errand. He leaves the 
scene, protesting, “I will go get 
her picture ! ” 

Now it is Beatrice’s turn to fall 
into a similar snare, It is laid for 
her by Hero and her gentlewoman 
Ursula ; and in the very exuber- 
ance of a power that runs without 
effort into the channel of melodi- 
ous verse, Shakespeare passes from 
the terse vivid prose of the pre- 
vious scene into rhythmical lines, 
steeped in music and illuminated 
by fancy. Margaret is dispatched 


to tell Beatrice that her cousin 
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and Ursula are talking about her, 
and to 


“ Bid her steal into the pleachéd If speakin 


bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripened by the 
sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter.” 


And anon we see her 


‘* Like a lapwing, run 
Close by the ground, to hear their con- 
ference.” 


It is of course an overwhelming 
surprise to Beatrice to hear that 
“Benedick loves her so entirely.” 
She is at first incredulous. Still 
her attention is fairly arrested. 
She listens with eager curiosity ; 
but begins to feel a tightening at 
the heart when her cousin says— 


“But Nature never framed a woman’s 
heart 

Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice: 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her 


eyes, 
enue what they look on ; and her 


Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak. She can- 
not love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affec- 


tion, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Urs. Sure, I think so; 
And — certainly, it were not 


go 
She knew his love, lest she make sport 
of it.” 


Hero, with a power of witty and 
somewhat merciless sarcasm, new 
to Beatrice in her gentle cousin, 
drives still further home the charge 
of pride and scornfulness :— 


“Why, you speak truth : I never yet 
saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rare- 
ly featured, 

But she would spell him backward : if 
fair-faced, 

She’d swear the ’ gentleman should be 
her sister ; 

If black, why nature, drawing of an 

; antic, 
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Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill- 
headed ; 


If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 
g, why, a vane blown with 


all win 
If silent, why, a block movéd with 
none.’ 
All this makes Beatrice smile, for 
it reminds her of her own thoughts 
about some of her unsuccessful 
woers. But what follows sends 
the blood in upon her heart :— 
‘So turns she every man the wrong 
side out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which 4 Te and merit purchas- 
eth.” 


Why, why, if this be so, has not 
Hero let her hear of it from her- 
self ? The feeling of shame and bit- 
ter self-reproach deepens as Hero 
goes on :— 


‘To be so odd, and from all fash- 
ions 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable: 

But who dare tell her so? If I should 


speak, 

She would mock me into air: oh, she 
would laugh me 

Out of _— press me to death with 


Thesetoce let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly— 

It were a better death than die with 
mocks.” 


We know that all this is over- 
stated for a purpose. But Beat- 
rice has no such suspicion. She is 
wounded to the quick, and Hero’s 
words strike deeper, because Beat- 
— has up to this time seen no 

s that her cousin had enter- 
tained this harsh view of her char- 
acter. The cup of self-reproach is 
full, as Hero proceeds :— 


‘*'No, I will rather go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his 


passion. 
And, truly, I'll devise some honest 


slanders 

Tostain my cousin with : one doth not 
know 

How much an ill word doth empoison 
liking.” 


g 
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This was too much, and it seemed 
to me, as I heard it, as if I could 
endure no more, but must break 
from my concealment and stop 
their cruel words. Ursula’s more 
kindly rejoinder is some balm to 
Beatrice— 


‘‘Oh, do not do your cousin sucha 
wrong. 

She cannot be so much without true 
judgment, 

(Having so swift and excellent a wit 

As she is prized to have) as to refuse 

So rare a gentleman as Signor Bene- 
dick.” 


What follows is not unwelcome to 
her ears, for it is all in praise of 
Benedick as one who— 


** For shape, for bearing,argument, and 
valour, 
_ Goes foremost in report through Italy.” 


When they are gone, and Beat- 
rice comes from her hiding-place 
in “the pleached bower,” she has 


become to herself another woman. 


It is not so much that her nature 
is changed, as that it has been 
suddenly developed. She is dazed, 
astounded at what she has over- 
heard. “ What fire is in mine 
ears ?” she exclaims ; “Can this be 
true!” Am I such a self-assured, 
scornful, disdainful, vainglorious 
creature? Is. it thus I appear 
even to those who know me best, 
and whom I love the best? Do 
I look down contemptuously on 
others from the height of my own 
deserts? Am I so “ self-endeared ” 
that I see worth and cleverness 
only in myself? Do I carry my- 
self thus proudly? Have I been 
living in a delusion? Have my 
foolish tongue and giddy humour 
presented me in a light so untrue 
to my real self ? hat an awak- 
ening! She does not think of 


others, She feels no shade of 
bitterness against Hero,—her re- 
roaches are all against ‘herself. 
“ Stand I condemned for pride and 


scorn so much?” There must be 
an end to this, and quickly, 


“Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride 
adieu ! . 

No glory lives behind the back of 
such.” 


After this complete self-abase- 
ment comes fresh wonder, in the 
remembrance of what Hero and 
Ursula have said ‘of Benedick’s 
infatuation for her. That he likes 
her, she has probably suspected 
more than once; and now she 
learns that it is her wicked mock- 
ing spirit which has alone pre- 
vented him from making open 
avowal of his devotion. All this 
shall be changed. If, despite the 
past, he indeed loves her, he must 
be rewarded. No one knows his 
good qualities better than she. 
She will accept his shortcomings 
—for what grave faults of her 
own has she not to correct ?— 
and for the future touch them so 
gently, that in time either they 
will vanish, or she will hardly 
wish them away. Henceforth she 
must give him such encouragement 
as will make him happy in the 
avowal of his love. 


‘¢*So, Benedick, love on ; I will requite 
thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving 
hand. 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall 
incite thee 
To tie our loves up in a holy band: 
For others say thou dost deserve ; 
and I 
Believe it better than reportingly.” 


This is the point in the play in 
which the underlying nobleness 
and generosity of Beatrice lea 
into view. If she were ind 
what Hero described—still more, 
if this were, as Hero had said, the 
general impression—she might well 
be excused, had she asked wh 
Hero, her bosom friend, her “ bed- 
fellow,” as we are subsequently 
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told, had never hinted at faults so 
serious? But Beatrice neither re- 
proaches her cousin, nor seeks to 
extenuate the defects laid to her 
charge. She trusts Hero implicitly, 
and being herself incapable of de- 
ceit or misrepresentation, she re- 

rds Hero’s heavy indictment as 
a thing not to be impugned. The 
future, she resolves, shall make it 
impossible for any one to enter- 
tain such a conception of her as 
Hero has described. 

This is the turning-point in 
Beatrice’s life ; and in the repre- 
sentation it should be shown by 
her whole demeanour, and espe- 
cially by the way the lines just 
quoted are spoken, that a marked 
change has come over her since, 
“like a lapwing,” she stole into 
the bower of honeysuckles. Thus 
the audience will be prepared for 
the development of the high quali- 
ties which she soon afterwards 
displays. 

She is then one of the brilliant 
group that accompanies Hero to 
the altar. When Claudio brings 
forward his accusation against his 
bride, Beatrice is struck dumb with 
amazement. Indignation at the 
falsehood of the charge, and at the 
unmanliness that could wait for 
such @ moment to make it, is 
mingled with the keenest sym- 
athy for Leonato as well as for 

ero. I never knew exactly for 
which of the two my sympathy 
should most be shown, and I found 
myself by the side now of the one, 
now of the other. Hero had her 
friends, her attendants round her ; 
but her kind uncle and guardian 
stands alone. Strangely enough, 
his brother Antonio, who plays a 
prominent part -afterwards, is not 
at the wedding. 

Beatrice’s blood is all on fire at 
the disgrace thus brought upon her 
family and herself. When she 
hears the vile slander supported 
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by Don Pedro ; and when Don 
John, that sour-visaged hypocrite 
whom she dislikes by instinct, with 
insolent audacity throws fresh re- 
proaches upon the fainting Hero, 
her eye falls on Benedick, who 
stands apart bewildered, lookin 
on the scene with an air of mani- 
fest distress. In that moment, as 
I think, Beatrice makes up her 
mind that he shall be her cousin's 
champion. Were she not a woman, 
she would herself enter the lists to 
avengethe wrong: sinceshe cannot 
do this directly, she will do it 
indirectly by enlisting this new- 
found lover in her cause. How 
happy a coincidence it is, that 
Hero has so lately brought the 
fact of Benedick’s devotion to her 
knowledge! All remembrance of 
the harsh, the unkind accusations - 
against herself, with which the in- 
formation was mixed up, has van- 
ished from her mind. It was Hero 
who revealed to her the 4unsus- 
pected love of Benedick,—at least 
its earnestness and depth,—and 
Hero shall be the first to benefit 
by it. 

Benedick is so present to her 
thoughts, that when Hero faints 
in her arms, she calls to him, as 
well as to Leonato and the Friar, 
to come to her assistance. “ Help, 
uncle! Hero! why, Hero! Uncle! 
Signor Benedick! Friar!” Nor is 
he unmoved by what he has noted 
in Beatrice. Her deep emotion 
has touched him, and he begins to 
waver in his belief in the charge 
against Hero, when he hears Bea- 
trice exclaim, with a voice reson- 
ant with the energy of assured 
conviction, “Oh, on my soul, my 
cousin is belied!” He is not dis- 


inclined to accept the Friar’s sug- 
gestion that “there is some strange 
misprision in the princes,” and his 
instinct at once leads him to sus- 
pect that they have been the dupes 
of Don John. 
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‘* Two of them have the very bent of 
honour ; 

And if their wisdom be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the 


Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies.” 


Possessed as Benedick was with 
this idea of the man, it is obvious 
that, if his friends had taken him 
into their counsels, they would 
never have fallen into Don John’s 
toils: Benedick’s words were, no 
doubt, the echo of Beatrice’s own 
thought. She would be grateful 
for them, and still more for the 
tone and manner, so well fitted to 
raise him in her esteem, of his 
parting speech to Leonato :— 


‘* Signor Leonato, let the friar advise 


ou: 

And thoagh you know my inwardness 

: and love 

Is very much unto the Prince and 
Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 

As secretly and justly as your soul 

Should with your body.” 


What a conflict of strong emo- 
tions used to come over me when 
acting this scene ! It begins solemn- 
ly, yet happily ; but oh, how soon 
allis changed! One may imagine 
that to the marriage of the daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Messina the 
whole nobility of the place would 
be invited. Claudio, we have been 
told, has an uncle living in Messina. 
He and all Claudio’s kinsfolk would 
be present, and the people of the 
city would naturally throng to the 
ceremony. Think what it was for 
the bride to be brought to shame 
before such an assemblage,—to be 

iven back into her father’s hands, 
and branded with unchastity! What 
consternation to even the mere 
lookers-on—what dismay to those 
more directly concerned! Hero is 


at first so stunned, so bewildered, 
so unable to realize what is meant 
by the accusation, that she cannot 
speak. When Claudio, assuming 
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conscious guilt from her silence, 
went on with his charge, I could 
hardly keep still. My feet tingled, 
my eyes flashed lightning upon the 
ae and Claudio. Oh, that I 

ad been her brother, her male 
cousin, and not a powerless woman! 
How I looked around in quest of 
help, and gladly saw Benedick 
standing apart from the rest! 
And how shame seemed piled on 
shame when that hateful Prince 
John, as he left the scene, said to 
the victim of his villainy— 


‘* Thus, pretty lady, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovern- 
ment!” 


Oh, for a flight of deadly arrows 
tosend after him! Then Claudio’s 
parting speech, with its flowery 
sentimentalism, so out of place in 
one who had played so merciless a 
part, sickened me with contempt. 

How gladly I saw these shallow 
maligners disappear! Something 
must now be learned or done to 
clear away their slander. I felt 
with what chagrin Beatrice, when 
asked, was obliged to confess, that 
last night she was not by the side 
of Hero— 


‘* Although, until last night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bed- 
fellow !” 


And yet how simple to myself was 
the explanation! Each had to 
commune with herself—Hero on 
the serious step she was taking,— 
a step requiring many orisons to 
“move the heavens to smile upon 
her state ;” and Beatrice, to think 
on what had been revealed to her 
of her own shortcomings, as well 
as of Benedick’s undreamed - of 
attachment to herself. At such 
atime, hours of perfect rest and 
solitary meditation would be wel- 
come and needful to them both. 
But Beatrice is no dreamer. The 
Friar’s plan of giving out that Hero 
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is dead, and so awakening Claudio’s 
remorse, will not wipe out the 
wrong done to her cousin or the 
indignity offered to her kin. There- 
fore she lets her friends retire, 
lingering behind, to the surprise, 
ossibly, of some who might ex- 
pect that she would go with them 
to comfort Hero. She is bent on 
finding for her a better comfort 
than lies in words. Benedick, she 
feels sure, will remain if she does. 
And he, how could he do other- 
wise? This beautiful woman, whom 
he has hitherto known all joyous- 
ness, and seeming indifference to 
the feelings of others, has revealed 
herself under anew aspect, and 
one that has drawn him towards 
her more than he has ever been 
drawn towards woman before. He 
has noted how all through this 
terrible scene she has been the 
only one to stand by, to defend, to 
try to cheer the slandered Hero. 
Her courage and her tenderness 
have roused the chivalry of his 
nature. So deeply is he moved, 
that I believe, even if he had not 
reviously been influenced by what 
. had been told of Beatrice’s love, 
he would from that time have been 
her lover and devoted servant. 
There is tenderness in his voice 
as he accosts her. “ Lady Beatrice, 
have you wept all this while ?” But 
it is only when she hears him say, 
« Surely, I do believe your fair 
cousin is wronged,” that she dashes 
her tears aside, and can give voice 
to the thought that has for some 
time been uppermost in her mind. 


“Ah, how much might the man 
deserve of me that would right her ! 

Bene. Is there any way to show 
such friendship ? 

Beat. A very even way, but no such 
friend. 

Bene. May a man do it? 

Beat. It is a man’s office, but not 
yours.” . 


These words are not to be in- 


terpreted, as by some they have 
been, as spoken in Beatrice’s usual- 
ly sarcastic vein. She only means 
that, being neither a kinsman, nor 
in any way connected with Hero’s 
family, he cannot step forward to 
do her right. In this sense the 
words are understood by Benedick, 
who takes the most direct way 
of removing the difficulty by the 
avowal of his love. “I do love 
nothing in the world so well as 
you. Is not that strange?” After 
what she has overheard, this makes 
her smile, but it causes her no sur- 
prise. With the thought of Hero’s 
vindication _——— in her heart, 
what can she do but answer Bene- 
dick’s avowal by herown? And 
yet to make it is by no means 
easy, as we see by her words, some- 
what in the old vein— 


‘* As strange as the thing I know 
not. It were as possible for me tosay 
I loved nothing so well as you,—but 
believe me not” (half-confessing, and 
then withdrawing); ‘‘and yet I lie 
not” (again yielding and again 
back), ‘‘I confess nothing, nor I deny 
nothing.” 


To extricate herself from her 
embarrassment, she turns away 
from the subject with the words, 
spoken with tremulous emotion, 
“T am sorry for my cousin.” But 
Benedick is impatient for a clearer 
assurance. Observe how skilfully, 
even while she humours him, she 
leads him on to the point on which 
she has set her mind :— 


‘* Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, 
thou lovest me. 

Beat. Do not swear by it, and eat 
it. 

Bene. I will swear by it that you 
love me ; and I will make him eat it 
that says I love not you. 

Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Bene, With no sauce that can be 
devised to it. I protest I love thee. 

Beat. Why, then, God forgive me ! 

Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have stayed me in a 
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happy hour ; I was about to protest I 
loved you. 
Bene. And do it ,with all thy heart. 
Beat. I love you with so much of my 
heart, that none is left to protest.” 


And now that their mutual con- 
fessions have been so wittily and 
earnestly given, Beatrice recurs to 
what she has never for a moment 
forgotten,—the wrongs of her 
cousin, the outraged honour of the 
house of which she is herself a 
scion, the stain on its escutcheon. 
These must be avenged, and, if 
Benedick indeed loves her, it must 
be he who shall stand forth as the 
avenger,—for, as her accepted 
lover, that will be his “office.” So 
when he says, “ Come, bid me do 
rs age | for thee!” in a breath 
she exclaims, “Kill Claudio!” 
This demand, spoken with an in- 
tensity which leaves no room to 
doubt that she is thoroughly in 
earnest,staggers Benedick. Claudio 
is his chosen friend, they have just 
gone through the perils of war 
together, and he replies, “ Ha ! not 
for the wide world!” “ You kill 
me to deny ; farewell,” says Beat- 
rice, and is about to leave him. 
In vain he importunes her to re- 
main ; and now he is made to see 
indeed the strength and earnest- 
ness of her nature. All the pent- 
up passion that has shaken her 
during the previous scene, breaks 
out :— 


‘* Beat. In faith, I will go. 

Bene. We'll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends 
with me than fight with mine enemy. 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the 
height a villain, that hath slandered, 
scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman ? 
Oh, that I were a man! What, bear 
her in hand until they come to take 
hands ; and then with public accusa- 
tion, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour,—O Heaven, that I were a 
man! I would eat his heart in the 
market-place ! 





Bene. Hear me, Beatrice ;—— 

Beat. Talk with a man out of a 
window! A proper saying! 

Bene. Nay, but Beatrice ;—— 

Beat. Sweet Hero!—She is wronged, 
she is slandered, she is undone. 

Bene. Beat—— 

Beat, Princes and Counties! Sure- 
ly a princely testimony, a good Count- 
Confect, a sweet gallant surely! Oh, 
that I were a man for his sake! or 
that I had any friend would be a man 
for my sake! But manhood is melted 
into‘courtesies, valouriinto compliment, 
and men are only turned into tongues, 
and trim ones too. He is now as 
valiant as Hercules, that only tells a 
lie and swears it! I cannot be aman 
with wishing, therefore I will diea 
woman with grieving.” 

In her anger and distress Beat- 
rice will not, cannot listen to what. 
Benedick would say. At last he 
has a chance, when her tears are 
streaming, and her invectives are 
exhausted. “ By this hand, I love 
thee!” he says, and he has been 
loving her more and more all 
through her burst of generous and 
eloquent indignation. “ Use it for 
my love,” she replies, still quiver- 
ing with emotion, “some other 
way than swearing by it!” Then 
with all seriousness he asks her, 
“Think you in your soul the Count 
Claudio hath wronged Hero?” As 
serious and solemn is her answer, 
“Yea, as sure as [have a thought 
or a soul!” His rejoinder is all 
she could desire— 

“Enough, I am engaged; I will 
challenge him. I will kiss your hand, 
and so leave you. By this hand, Clau- 
dio shall render me a dear account. 
As you hear of me, so think of me. 
Go, comfort your cousin. I must say 
she is dead. And so, farewell.” 


And so they part, each with a 
much higher respect for the other 
than before. Thanks to the poet’s 
skill, the trouble that has fallen on 
Leonato’s house has served to bind 
thém to each other by the strongest 
tie, and to make their mutual re- 
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d and ultimate union only in the 
very slightest degree dependent on 
the plot devised by their friends. 

It has, I know, been considered 

a blemish in Beatrice, that at such 
a moment she should desire to risk 
her lover’s life. How little can 
those who think so enter into her 
osition, or understand the feelings 
with which a noble woman would 
in such circumstances be actuated ! 
What she would have done her- 

_self, had she been a man, to punish 
the traducer of her kinswoman and 
bosom friend, and to vindicate the 
family honour, she has a right to 
expect her engaged lover will do 
for her. Her honour as a member 
of the family is at stake, and what 
woman of spirit would think so 
meanly of her lover as to doubt 
his readiness to risk his life in 
such a cause? The days of chiv- 

alry were not gone in Shake- 
speare’s time ; neither, I trust and 
believe, are they gone now. I am 
confident that all women who are 
worthy of a brave mans love, will 
understand and sympathise with 
the feeling that animated Beatrice. 

Think of the wrong done to Hero, 

—the unnecessary aggravation of 

it in the moment chosen for pub- 

lishing what Beatrice knows to be 

a vile slander! Benedick adopts 

her conviction, and, having adopted 

it, the course she urges is the one 
he must himself have taken. Could 
he leave it to the only male mem- 
bers of his adopted family, Leonato 
and Antonio, two elderly men, to 
champion the kinswoman of the 
lady of his love? 
he manner in which he bears 
himself in the scene of his chal- 
lenge to Count Claudio proves 
that, under the gaiety of his 
eneral demeanour, lies, just as in 
eatrice, a high and earnest and 
generous spirit. In parting from 


her he had said, “ As you hear of 
me, so think of me.” 


Had she 
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seen with what dignity and quiet 
courage he meets the jibes and sar- 
casms of Don Pedro and Claudio, 
her heart must have gone out 
towards him with its inmost 
warmth. How much it cost him 
to renounce their friendship is very 
delicately shown. By the way he 
has heard that Don John has fled 
from Messina,—an incident calcu- 
lated to strengthen his suspicions 
that it was he who had hatched 
the plot against Hero. But how- 
ever this may be, they are not 
without reproach ; so, turning to 
Don Pedro, he says :— 


‘* My lord, for your many courtesies 
I thank you. I must discontinue your 
company. Your brother, the bastard, 
is fled from Messina. You have, 
among you, killed a sweet and inno- 
cent lady. For my Lord Lackbeard 
there, he and I shall meet; and, till 
then, peace be with him.” 


Knowing that Beatrice will be 
all impatience to learn what has 
passed between himself and Clau- 
dio, Benedick hastens to seek her. 
He longs to be again with her, for 
he is a this time “horribly in 
love,” as he said he would be. 
Not Leander, he tells us, nor Tro- 
ilus, nor “a whole bookful of these 
quondam carpet - mongers, whose 
names yet run smoothly in the 
even road of a blank verse, were 
ever so truly turned over and over 
as my poor self in love.” When 
Beatrice hears from Margaret that 
he desires speech of her, how read- 
ily does she answer to the sum- 
mons? Once fairly satisfied that 
Claudio has undergone Benedick’s 
challenge, her heart is lightened, 
and she can afford to resume some 
of her natural gaiety, and let herself 
be wooed. Then follows the charm- 
ing dialogue in which the problem 
how they came to fall in love with 
each other is discussed. How 
much there is here for the actress 
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to express! What pretty sarcasms 
and humorous sadness !—quite im- 
possible to explain in words :— 


‘“* Bene. And, I pray thee now, tell 
me for which of my bad parts didst 
thou first fall in love with me ? 

Beat. For them all together ; which 
maintained so politic a state of evil 
that they will not admit any good 
part to intermingle with them. But 
for which of my good parts did you 
first suffer love for me? 

Bene. ‘Suffer love’? A good epi- 
thet! I do suffer love, indeed, for I 
love thee against my will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think. 
Alas, poor heart! If you spite it for 
my sake, I will spite it for yours; for 
I will never love that which my friend 

Bene. And now tell me, how doth 
your cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

Bene. Serve God, love me, and 
mend! There will I leave you too, 
for here comes one in haste.” 


This is Ursula with the tidings 
that the plot against Hero has 
been unmasked, “the Prince and 
Claudio mightily abused, and Don 
John, the author of all, fled and 
gone.” ‘Will you go hear this 
news, signor ?” says Beatrice. His 
rejoinder shows him all the happy 
lover. “I will live in thy heart,die 
in thy lap, and be buried in thine 
eyes; and, moreover, I will go with 
thee to thy uncle’s.” How quaint- 
ly comes in the “ moreover” here ! 

When we see them again, they 
are with Leonato, Hero, and the 
others, who are met to receive Don 
Pedro and Claudio, and to seal the 
reconciliation which has been ar- 
ranged by the marriage of Claudio 
with the lady whom he believes to 
be Hero’s cousin. Marriage bein 


in the air, Benedick has decide 

that the good friarshall have double 
duty to perform on the occasion. 
Leonato’s consent to his wedding 


Beatrice is granted freely ; and in 
giving it he bewilders Benedick by 
obscure references to the plot for 
bringing the two together. Before 
an explanation can be given, the 
Prince and Claudio arrive, Al. 
though well pleased that he is no 
longer required to call his old 
friend to account, Benedick takes 
care to show, by his coldness and 
reserve, that he considers them to 
have behaved badly, even had the 
story been true which Don John 
had beguiled them into believing. 
When the Prince rallies him about 
his “ February face,” he makes no 
rejoinder. But when Claudio, with 
infinite bad taste, at a moment 
when his mind should have been 
full of the gravest thoughts, attacks 
him in the same spirit, Benedick 
turns upon him with caustic sever. 
ity. e entrance of Hero with 
her ladies masked arrests what 
might have grown into hot words. 
Hero is given to Claudio, and ac- 
cepts him with a ready forgiveness, 
which I feel very sure, under simi- 
lar circumstances, Beatrice’s self- 
respect would not have permitted 
her to grant. Such treatment as 
Claudio’s would have chilled all 
love within her. She would never 
have trusted as her husband the 
man who had allowed himself to be 
so easily deceived, and who had 
once openly shamed her before the 
world. Hero, altogether a feebler 
nature, neither looks so far into 
the future, nor feels so intensely 
what has happened in the past. 
But, to my thinking, her prospects 
of lasting happiness with the cred- 
ulous and vacillating Claudio are 
somewhat doubtful. 

I have no misgivings about the 
future happiness of Benedick and 
Beatrice, even although they learn 
how they have been misled into 
thinking that each was.dying for 
the other, and up to the moment of 
going to the altar keep up their 
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witty struggles to turn the tables on 
each other. How delightcul is the 
last glimpse we get of them! Beat- 
rice, to tease Benedick, has been 
holding back among the other 
ladies, when he expects that she 
would be ready to go with him to 
the altar; and when at last, 
fairly puzzled, he asks, “ Which 
is Beatrice?” and she unmasks, 
with the words, “ What is your 
will?” he inquires, with an air of 
surprise, “ Do you not love me?” 
What follows gives us once more 
the bright, joyous, brilliant Beat- 
rice of the early scenes :— 


‘‘ Beat. Why, no! No more than 
reason. 

Bene. Why, then, your uncle, the 
Prince, and Claudio have been de- 
ceived ; they swore you did. 

Beat. Do not you love me ? 

Bene. Troth, no! No more than 
reason. 

Beat. Why, then, my cousin, Mar- 

t, and Ursula, are much deceived ; 
or they did swear you did. 

Bene. They swore that you were 
almost sick for me. 

Beat. They swore that you were 
wellnigh dead for me. 

Bene Tis no such matter :—Then 
you do not love me? 

Beat. No, truly, but in friendly re- 
compense.” _ 


And they break away from each 
other, as if all were over between 
them. But when their love son- 
nets each to the other are pro- 
duced by Claudio and Hero, there 
can be but one end. Still, how- 
ever, the war of wit goes on. 


‘“‘ Bene. A miracle! here’s our own 
hands against our hearts! Come, I 
will have thee ; but, by this light, I 
take thee for pity ! 

Beat. I would not deny you ;—but, 
by this good day, I yield upon great 
nage wag gd and partly to save your 
ife, for I was told you were in a con- 
sumption.” 


} Beatrice has, as usual, the best 
of it in this encounter, but Bene- 
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dick is too happy to care for such 
defeat. He knows he has won her 
heart, and that it is a heart of gold. 
He can, therefore, well afford to 
smile at the epigrams of “a college 
of wit-crackers,” and the quotation 
against himself of his former smart 
sayings about lovers and married 
men. His home, I doubt not, will 
be a happy one—all the happier 
because Beatrice and he have each 
a strong individuality, with fine 
spirits and busy brains, which will 
keep life from stagnating. They 
will always be finding out some- 
thing new and interesting in each 
other’s character. As for Beatrice, 
at least, one feels sure that Bene- 
dick will have a great deal to dis- 
cover and to admire in her the 
more he knows her. She will prove 
the fitness of her name, as Beatrice 
(the giver of happiness), and he will 
pod d to confess himself blest in- 
: (Benedictus) in having won 
er. 

One might go on writing of this 
delightful play forever. But it is 
not for me to go further into ite 
merits. No doubt such criticism 
has often been written by abler 
hands. I have but to do with 
Beatrice, and I can only hope that, 
in impersonating her, I have given 
one-half the pleasure to my audi- 
ence that I have had in taking 
upon me her nature for the time. 
Such representations were to me 
a pure holiday. However tired I 
might be when the play began, the 
pervading joyousness of her char- 
acter soon took hold of me, and 
bore me delightedly on. The change 
to this bright, high-spirited, gallant- 
hearted lady, from the more soul-. 
absorbing and pathetic heroines 
which on most occasions it fell to 
my lot to represent, was welcome 
to my often wearied spirits as a 
breeze from the sea. 

I have told you of my first per- 
formance of Desisten. Before I 
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conclude, let me say a word as to 
my last. It was at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, on the opening, on 23d of 
April 1879 (Shakespeare’s birth- 
day), of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. I had watched with 
much interest the completion of 
this most appropriate tribute to 
the memory of our supreme poet. 
The local enthusiasm, which would 
not rest until it had placed upon 
the banks of his native stream a 
building in which his best plays 
might be from time to time pre- 
sented, commanded my warm sym- 
pathy. It is a beautiful building ; 
and when, standing beside it, I 
looked upon the church wherein 
all that was mortal of the poet is 
laid, and, on the other hand, my 
eyes rested on the site of New 
Place, where he died, a feeling even 
more earnest, more reverential, 
came over me than I ever experi- 
enced in Westminster Abbey, or in 
Santa Croce, or in any other rest- 
ing-place of the mighty dead It 
was a deep delight to me to be the 
first to interpret on that spot one 
of my great master’s brightest crea- 
tions. Everything conspired to 
make the occasion happy. From 
every sideof Shakespeare’s county, 
from London, from remote provin- 
ces, came people to witness that 
performance. The characters were 
all well supported, and the fact 
that we were acting in Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, and to inaugu- 
rate his memorial theatre, seemed 
to inspire us all, I found my own 
delight doubled by the sensitive 
sympathy of my audience. Every 
turn of playful humour, every 
flash of wit, every burst of strong 
feeling told ; and it is a great plea- 
sure to me to think, that on that 
spot and on that occasion I made 
my last essay to present a living 
portraiture of the Beatrice. 
The success of this performance 





was aided by the very judicious 
care which had been bestowed upon 
all the accessories of the scene, 
The stage, being of moderate size, 
admitted of no elaborate display, 
But the {scenes were appropriate 
and well painted, the dresses were 
well chosen, and the general effect 
was harmonious—satisfying the 
eye, without distracting the spec- 
tator’s mind from the dialogue and 
the play of character. It was thus 
possible for the actors to secure 
the close attention of the audience, 
and tokeep it. This consideration 
seems to me to be now too fre. 
quently overlooked. 

The moment the bounds of what 
is sufficient for scenic illustration 
are overleaped, a serious wrong is, 
in my opinion, done to the actor, 
and, as a necessary consequence, 
to the spectator also. With ‘all 
good plays this must in some meas. 
ure be the case, but where Shake- 
speare is concerned, it is so in 3 
far greater degree. How can actor 
or actress hope to gain that hold 
upon the attention of an audience 
by which it shall be led to watch, 
step by step, from the first scene 
to the last, the development of a 
complex yet harmonious character, 
or the links of a finely adjusted 
plot, if the eye and ear are being 
overfed with gorgeous scenery, with 
dresses extravagant in cost, and 
not unfrequently quaint even to 
grotesqueness in style, or by the 
bustle and din of crowds of people, 
whose movements unsettle the 
mind and disturb that mood of 
continuous observation of dialogue 
and expression, without which the 
poet’s purpose can neither be de- 
veloped by the performer nor appre- 
ciated by his audience ? 

For myself, 1 can truly say I 
would rather that the mise-en-scéne 
should fall short of being sufficient, 
than that it should be overloaded. 
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However great the strain—I too 
often felt it—of so engaging the 
minds of my audience, as to make 
them forget the ree of the 
scenic illustration, I would at all 
times rather have encountered it, 
than have had to contend against 
the influences which withdraw the 
spectator’s mind fromthe essentials 
of a great drama to its mere ad- 
juncts. When Juliet is on the 
balcony, it is on her the eye should 
be riveted. It should not be wan- 
dering away to the moonlight, or 
to the pomegranate-trees of Cap- 
ulet’s garden, however skilfully 
simulated by the scene-painter’s 
and the machinist’s skill. The 
actress who is oe to interpret 
that scene requires the undivided 
attention of her audience. I cite 
this as merely one of a host of 
illustrations that have occurred to 
my mind in seeing the lavish waste 
of merely material accessories upon 
the ~~ 4 in recent years. ow 
often have I wished that some 
poetic spirit had been charged with 
the task of fitting the framework 
to the picture, which would have 
made the resources of the painter’s 
and ‘costumier’s art subordinate to 
the poet’s design, and have fur- 
nished a harmonious and unobtru- 
sive background for the play of cha- 
racter, emotion, passion, humour, 
and imagination, which it was his 
object to set before us ! 

Of course, there are plays where 
very much must depend upon the 
setting in which they are placed. 
Who that saw it, for example, can 
ever forget Stanfield’s scene in 
“Acis and Galatea,” when pro- 
duced by Mr Macready? The 
eye never wearied of resting upon 
it, nor the ear of listening to the 
rippling murmur of the waves as 
they gently rushed up and broke 
upon the shores of that sun-illum- 
ined sea. Such a background en- 
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riched the charm of even Hindel’s 
music, and blended delightfully 
with the movements of the nymphs 
and shepherds by whom the busi- 
ness of the scene was carried on. 
Nor, as I have been told, was 
his revival of the “Comus” less 
admirable. You may have seen it, 
dear Mr Ruskin; and, if you have, 
you can judge of its merits far 
better than For as I acted 
“The Lady,” I can, of course, 
—- only of the scenes in which 
she took part. These impressed 
me powerfully, and helped my 
imagination as I acted. he en- 
chanted wood was admirably pre- 
sented, with its dense, bewildering 
maze of trees, so easy to be lost in, 
so. difficult to escape from, with 
the fitful moonlight casting broad 
shadows, and causing terrors to 
the lonely, bewildered girl, whose 
high trust and confidence in Su- 
preme help alone keep her spirits 
from sinking under the wild “ fan- 
tasies,” that throng into her mem- 
ory, “ of calling shapes, and beck- 
oning shadows dire.” It seemed 
to me the very place the poet must 
have pictured to himself. Not less 
so appeared to me the Hall of 
Comus—so far as I could see it 
from the enchanted chair, in which 
the Lady sitsspellbound. It was 
a kind of Aladdin’s garden, all 
aglow with colour and brilliancy. 
And then the rabble-rout, so gay, 
so variously clad, some like Hebes, 
some like hags ; figures moving to 
and fro, some beautiful as Adonis, 
others like Fauns and bearded 
Satyrs! Add to this the weird 
fascination of the music, the rich 
melody, the rampant joyousness ! 
All served to quicken in me the 
feeling with which the poet has 
inspired the lonely “ Lady,” when 
she sees herself; without means of 
escape, surrounded by a rabble- 
rout full of wine and riot, and 
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abandoned to shameless revelry. 
I lost myself in the reality of the 
situation, and found the poet’s 
words flow from me as though 
they had sprung from my own 
heart. The blandishments of 
Comus’s rhetoric, enforced with all 
the fervour and persuasiveness of 
delivery of which Mr Macready 
was master, seemed as it were to 
give the indignant impulse needed 
to make the Lady break her si- 
lence :— 


‘*T had not thought to have unlocked 
my _ 

In this unhallowed air, but that this 

Would think to charm my judgment, 
as mine eyes, 

Obtruding false rules pranked in rea- 


son’s garb. 
. . ° To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemp- 
tuous words 
Against the sun-clad Power of chastity, 
Fain would I something say; yet to 
what end ? 


Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her 
dazzling fence : 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself con- 
vinced ; 

Yet,should I try, the uncontrolléd worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my 
rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things should be moved to 
sympathise, 

And the brute earth would lend her 
nerves, and shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, reared 
so high, 

Were shattered into heaps o’er thy 
false head ! ” 


1 could never speak these lines 
without a thrill, that seemed to 
dilate my whole frame, and to give 
an unwonted fulness of vibration 
to the tones of my voice. Given 
with intense earmestness, as they 
were, they no doubt impressed the 
actors of the rabble-rout, and made 
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them feel with Comus, when he 
says,— 


‘* She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior 
power.” 


It was somewhat difficult for me 
to speak the lines, with the whole 
frame thrilling, and yet unable to 
move a muscle, for the lady is 
bound by a spell that paralyses all 
her limbs. It was a good experi- 
ence for me, for at that time I wag 
se to redundancy of action, 

ne of the most difficult things in 
the technical part of my art is to 

in repose of manner,—to be able, 
in fact, to stand still, and yet be 
undergoing and expressing the 
— mental emotion. t 
the effect may have been upon the 
audience I do not know, but those 
near my chair upon the stage told 
me, the night after the first repre. 
sentation, that they were struck 
with awe, and that my whole ap- 
pearance seemed to become so com- 
pletely transfigured under the in. 
fluence of my emotion, that they 
would not have been amazed if the 
chair with the Lady in it had been 
swept upwards out of their sight 
to some holier sphere. 

Here was a case in which the 
poet’s purpose was aided by the 
skilful loa of scenic odjencta, ail 
out which the performer could not 
hope to produce the desired im- 
pression on the minds of the spec- 
tators. I can easily imagine other 
situations where they are of the 
greatest value. Indeed, I must 
vividly recall, as the very perfec- 
tion of scenic illustration, “ Henry 
Vv.” and “King John,” as they 
were produced by Mr Macready at 
Drury Lane. In these revivals, as 
they were called,the predominating 
mind of a man who knew the due 
proportion needful to be preserved 
in such matters, so as not to drown 
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put to heighten the dramatic in- 
terest, Was conspicuously apparent. 
In plays of this class, moreover, 
fulness of scenic illustration is ap- 
ropriate, and in skilful hands it 
will never be allowed to place the 
actors at a disadvantage. But, 
asarule, it seems to me that in 
dramas of “high action and high 

jon,” such things ought to Be 
ingly applied. Surely the aim 
should i while — scenic 
accessories in stern subordination, 
to economise neither pains nor 
money in getting wy | character 
acted with all the finish that 
trained ability and conscientious 
care can give. 

Foremost of all, care should be 
taken that the actors of all grades 
shall have been trained to speak 
blank verse correctly,—to know 
the laws of its construction,—and 
while giving the meaning, to give 
the music of it also. It is to 
see the reckless ignorance on all 
these points which now prevails, 
and to note to what a level of 
feebleness and commonplace the 
representation of Shakespeare has, 
with some notable exceptions, 
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been reduced by that nerveless and 
colourless thing, mistakenly called 
Pe oe acting.” Thus it is that 
hakespeare’s plays are continual! 
being seprodaced : and yet their 
very essence is left out, unheeded 
by the actors, and, alas! as much 
unheeded by the audience. Of 
what account is elaborate scenery, 
or dresses that will satisfy the most 
squeamish archeologist, if those 
who wear the one or move about 
in the other are untrue to the 
characters they profess to repre- 
sent, and dead to the significance 
and the beauty of the language 
they have to speak ? 

The interest I know you, dear 
Mr Ruskin, feel in these questions 
must be my excuse for touchin 
upon them in this letter. May 
hope that my views in regard to 
them, as well as my estimate of 
the character of Beatrice, are in 
harmony with yours; and that 
you will not think I have kept 
you too long “listening with all 
your heart” to what I have to 
say ?—Believe me always, with 
sincere esteem, most truly yours, 


Hetena Favcirt Martin, 
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WueEn my house was completed, 
and I moved up from Haifa to take 
possession of it, the whole village 
of Dahlieh turned out en masse to 
receive me. As we wound up the 
pretty valley, at the head of which 
it is situated, the scene was both 
novel and picturesque. The female 
part of the population, clad in 
bright array of many colours, lined 
the highest terrace ; while the men, 
some on foot and some on horse- 
back, came down the winding path 
to meet us,—the latter, in spite of 
the rugged nature of the country, 
forcing their horses to attempt 
impossible equestrian evolutions, 
and dashing here and there over 
the rocky ground, with right arm 
thrown back and extended, after 
the manner of jereed-players ; and 
the former drawn up in line, and 
making profound salutations as we 
passed ; while the women set up 
the shrill ululating scream which 
is usual with them when they de- 
sire to give vent to their feelings 
of pleasure and satisfaction, or to 
celebrate any great event. 

My first days were pretty well 
taken up holding levees, and giving 
and receiving hospitality. Having 
had some experience of the curio- 
sity and unintentionally obtrusive 
habits of the people, I had taken 
the precaution, in order to secure 
privacy, to have a liwan or recep- 
tion-room partially detached from 
the house ; and on the simple divan 
which was its sole furniture, I 
passed the greater part of the first 
few mornings, dispensing syrup and 
water and coffee, making acquaint- 
ance individually with nearly all 
the inhabitants, and finding out as 
much as possible about the con- 
dition of local affairs generally. 
The accepting of hospitality was a 


more arduous undertaking, for it 
consisted in partaking with one’s 
fingers of elaborate repasts, first at 
the houses of the two sheikhs, and 
then with one or two of the nota- 
bles, and which consisted generally 
of an immense pyramid of. rice, 
boiled mutton, stewed chicken, 
sour milk, honey, eggs fried in oil, 
and other dainties, 

There are always two sheikhs in 
a Druse village—one who looks 
after its secular affairs, while the 
other manages its spiritual matters; 
and I very soon-discovered that they 
regarded each other with feelingsof 
some jealousy, as the heads of rival - 
factions, and that it would require 
the exercise of some diplomacy to 
maintain such a strict impartiality 
in my intercourse with them as 
should preserve the friendship of 
both. The whole village may in. 
deed be said to consist of two hu 
families, of which the two sheikhs 
are the respective heads; and 
though they have intermarried to 
any extent, this has served rather 
to complicate than to conciliate 
the family differences which were 
likely to arise under such a state 
of things. The great facility of 
divorce among the Druses increases 
this liability to discordant domes- 
tic relations. A Druse, when he 
wants to change his wife, has only 
to tell her to go back to her parents; 
and she is obliged on the spot to de- 
camp, enlisting naturally the sym- 
pathy of her own mother and the 
rest of her family against the 
heartless husband who has turned 
her out. I must say, however, 
that upon these occasions there is 
a stronger instinct than that of 
family—one which manifests itself 
under another form in more ad- 
vanced countries under the name 
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of “ woman’s rights.” I have seen 
several village rows now, and 
all the women are invariably on 
one side, and all the men on the 
other. Whatever happens when 
high words begin, woman flies to 
the defence of woman, with a sis- 
terly heroism which is truly re- 
markable ; and the males finding 
their tongues utterly useless in the 
encounter, generally end by coarse- 
ly taking to their fists. owever, 
Iwill say for Dahlieh that it is 
not worse than other villages in 
this respect—indeed I think it is 
better, and that the people, taking 
them as a whole, forma remark- 
ably orderly and good-tempered 
community ; the storm soon blows 
over, and in a few hours everybody 
is apparently on terms as affection- 
ate as if it had never happened. 
Under these circumstances, life 
in a Druse village may be made 
dull or interesting in the degree 
in which one identifies one’s self 
with the interests of the inhabi- 
tants. People wonder what one 
can find to do in this out-of-the- 
way corner of Palestine ; but prac- 
tically we never seem to have a 
moment to spare. In the first 
place, what would be a trifling 
operation elsewhere, here becomes 
an important matter of business, 
attended with all manner of diffi- 
culties. The purchase of half an 
acre of land, for instance, takes 
days, and sometimes even weeks ; 
the discussion of the price is a 
serious matter, and must not be 


. hurried; and when that is arranged, 


the process of securing a valid title 
is one requiring both time and 
money, and probably a journey to 
Haifa, dnd difficulties there in- 
volving backsheesh. If the value 
of the land is 10s., the time taken 
to buy it is at least as many days, 
and the incidental expenses perhaps 
as many more shillings, Everything 
included, however, the best arable 
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land in Carmel costs on an average 
from 20s. to 30s. the acre; but 
there are thousands of acres on 
the mountain susceptible of cul- 
tivation which are now lying 
waste. These may be appropri- 
ated by any one who chooses to go 
to the expense of clearing, and of 
cultivating them for three consec- 
utive years. He may then re- 
ceive a title from the Government, 
provided always he-is already a 
landholder in the village within 
the limits of which the waste land 
lies. 

I have found it impossible to 
obtain from the natives of Dahlieh 
any estimate of the extent of 
land, cleared and uncleared, within 
the village boundaries ; but it pro- 
bably does not fall far short of 
5000 acres, of which they only 
cultivate about 700. Of these, 
300 are in the plain of Esdraelon, 
and form the main source of the 
revenue of the village : the rest are 
on the mountain ; and theuncleared 
land affords pasture for their cattle 
and goats, of which they have 
large herds. The Government 
tax which they are called upon 
to pay in cash upon this total, 
amounts to about £320 a-year. 

The substitution of yearly cash- 
payments for the payment in kind 
of the tenth of their crops has only 
been introcuced this year, and has 
produced consternation throughout 
the country. The villagers have 
never been in the habit of having 
any money of their own. They 
live largely by a system of barter, 
and the responsibility of their taxes 
has hitherto fallen upon the money- 
lenders of the nearest town, who 
farm the taxes from the Govern- 
ment, and to whomthe villagers 
pay a share, generally an exorbi- 
tant one, of their crops, which in- 
cludes the Government tenth. Now 
all this is changed ; the villageshave 
been assessed at a very high rate 
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to pay an annual sum in cash, and 
they know not which way to turn. 
The amount assessed is in most 
cases 80 excessive, that the money- 
lenders themselves are appalled at 
the prospect of lending thevillagers 
the necessary sum, even at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest, taking the 
village itself as security, if their 
security is so heavily burdened with 
taxation that it may prove a white 
elephant on their hands. When 
the news was first promulgated 
this year, the sheikhs of all the 
villages in this part of Palestine 
united in a protest, and have sent 
deputations to the authorities to 
seek relief. But so far their efforts 
have been unavailing: those who 
refused the engagement for the 
payments were threatened with 
imprisonment if they did not sign 
it ; and they have in most instances 
done so, though they are in despair 
at the prospect before them. In 
some cases they have succeeded in 
borrowing the money at 30 or 40 
per cent ; but this means handing 
themselves and their lands, body 
and soul, over to the extortionate 
money-lender, whom they will 
never be able to repay. In other 
cases, they are waiting in helpless 
misery to see what will turn up 
when the money is not forthcoming. 
Bat all unite in believing and hop- 
ing that practically it will be found 
so impossible to meet these new 
demands, that they will have to 
be abandoned by the Government 
and a new scale substituted. The 
only fault, indeed, in the new sys- 
tem is, that in almost every instance 
the amount fixed has been too high. 
The substitution of a fixed assess- 
ment for the old farming system, 
which gave rise to so many abuses, 
is to be commended rather than 
otherwise ; but unless the present 
scale is reduced, it would seem as 
though it would complete the ruin 
of the country. When I came to 
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take up my summer abode jp. 
Dahlieh, I found the village in the 
throes of financial difficulties aris- 
ing from this cause, which, how- 
ever, I hope they will now succeed 
in tiding over. 

Indeed these poor villagers seem 
always ina peck of trouble from 
one cause or another, and the ap. 
pearance of a couple of zaptiehs or 
rural police, a not uncommon oc. 
currence, fills them with alarm. At 
one moment these gentry appear, to 
hurry them with the payment of 
their taxes ; at another, to carry off 
some of their number as conscripts 
for the army ; at another, to look 
for deserters ; and the life of the. 
secular sheikh, who is responsible 
at all points for his village, is no 
sinecure. The military grievance 
is perhaps the one they feel the 
most, and yet it is difficult to see 
how it can be remedied. 

The Druse nation is divided into 
three sections, of which by far the 
greatest inhabits the Jebel Druse, 
@ mountainous and somewhat inac- 
cessible district to the east of the 
Hauran, where the Turkish au- 
thority is little more than nominal, 
where no conscription is attempted 
to be forced, and the taxation is of 
the lightest. In fact, the Druses 
there, who are governed by one of 
their race appointed by the Govern- 
ment, are practically independent. 
The rest of the nation inhabits the 
Lebanon, with the exception of — 
these few villages in Galilee. The 
Lebanon Druses, who come under 
the international instrument known 
as the Réglement du Liban, are 
also free from conscription, ex- 
cepting for militia service in their 
own country, and, like their neigh- 
bours the Maronites, enjoy the 

rotection of the Treaty Powers. 

e small fraction in Palestine, so 
far from enjoying the privileges of 
their co-religionists in the Lebanon 
and Jebel Druse, are in a worse 
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ition than any of the fellaheen 
amongst whom they live whether 
Christian or Moslem. The Chris- 
tians are exempt from milit, 
service by virtue of their creed, 
pesides enjoying the protection of 
the Church to which they belong, 
which, in its turn, is under the 

is either of France or Russia. 
The Moslems, though liable to con- 
scription, are at any rate in religious 
sympathy with the Government, 
and are more or less favoured in 
consequence. 

The Druses of Palestine have 
none of the privileges of the Chris- 
tians or the advantages of the Mos- 
lems. They are regarded as a sort 
of pariah class, and despised as 
infidels by both. Hence they are 


robbed with impunity by their Mos- 
lem neighbours, oppressed without 

ibility of redress by the author- 
ities, as being too unbelieving in 
matters of religion to be deserving 
of any one’s sympathy ; while their 


denial of the true faith does not 
protect them, as it does the Chris- 
tians, from being called upon to 
serve as soldiers. The conse- 
quence is, that there is weeping 
and wailing every year in some 
eighteen or twenty villages which 
are in this exceptional position, 
when some of their young men are 
drafted off for service, which arises 
not merely from the grief of im- 
mediate separation, but from the 
anticipation of future trouble ; for, 
in nine cases out of ten, not a year 
elapses before these recruits find 
opportunities of deserting, and seek 
their refuge in the Jebel Druse, 
where pursuit by the Turkish 
authorities is impossible. As in- 
fidels, they find existence in a 
Moslem army intolerable, espe- 
cially when they can win their 
liberty so easily by escaping to 
their co-religionists beyond the 
Hauran. Their desertion is the 
certain prelude to a visit by the 
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zaptiehs to the village from which 
they were conscripted, and it 
thus becomes liable to a contribu- 
tion, the amount of which depends 
more or less upon the good pleasure 
of the head of the police. The 
pr family to which the de- 
serter belongs lives for the future 
under a constant financial pressure, 
thus dearly paying for the liberty 
which the defaulting member has 
purchased at. their expense. It 
seems at first sight hard that the 
Druses of these few villages should 
not be put upon the same footing 
as the Christians, or their more 
fortunate kinsmen in the Hauran 
and Lebanon. But this would 
introduce a precedent which the 
Government very naturally refuses 
to establish, as it would apply 
equally to the Metawalies, the 
Ansaryii, the Ismailians, and other 
non-Moslem sects in the empire, 
which also are not Christian ; and 
it would give rise to great dissatis- 
faction among the Moslems, who 
would refuse to see the expediency 
or justice of exempting infidels of 
this category from the conscription 
to which they were themselves lia- 
ble. So great is the horror of mili- 
tary service among these people, 
that a few days ago a man who had 
just been drawn as a conscript 
came to me and offered to bind 
himself to my service forfive years 
in any part of the world if I would 
purchase his discharge ; and when, 
after ang gr myself as to the 
character of the man, I accepted 
his offer, his gratitude, and that of 
his family, was unbounded. This 
reluctance to serve is not because 
they are bad fighters—the experi- 
ence of the Turks in their numer- 
ous conflicts with the Druses proves 
the contrary—but because they ob- 
ject to being specially selected by 
the officers to be placed in the 
front of battle, as having less 
valuable lives than the Moslems, 
R 
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and because they have to endure 
so much petty persecution at the 
hands of their comrades in the 
army ; at least this is the explana- 
tion given by themselves. 

The behaviour of the zaptiehs 
when they visit these villages is 
often harsh and tyrannical in the 
extreme. They quarter themselves 
in the houses of the inhabitants, 
who are obliged to keep them and 
their horses free of charge as long 
as they choose to remain, and to 
submit to their overbearing con- 
duct without remonstrance. On 
one occasion, when a sergeant and 
two men were at the village, a 
man came to me with his breast 
bleeding with blows which he had 
received from one of the men. I 
was listening to his tale, when my 
servant appeared, white, or rather 
amber-coloured, from indignation. 
He had protested against a zap- 
tieh—the same zaptieh who had 
struck the man—watering his horse 
at a trough filled with water drawn 
especially for my horses, and had 
also been beaten. I at once sought 
out the offender, and in the heat 
of the moment paid him back in 
his own coin. ‘The sergeant then 
came up, and, afraid of the con- 
sequences, sought to propitiate me. 
After making the man stand in 
the sun for an hour in the presence 
of the villagers, I finally agreed 
not to make a formal complaint to 
his superior officer at Haifa, on 
condition of his apologising pub- 
licly to the man he had struck, as 
well as to my servant, which he 
did with a great show of humility. 

Besides events of this public 
nature, there are others of a more 
private character, which serve to 
relieve the monotony of life in a 
Druse village. The other day, 
aroused by a violent uproar, I 
went into the street, and found 
a handsome young fellow, one of 
the sheikh’s sons, surrounded by a 
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posse of screaming women, whose 
abuse drove him to such a frenz 

of rage that he seized a huge stone 
and would have hurled it at them 
had not his father, whom I was in 
the act of questioning as to the 
cause of the tumult, rushed to the 
rescue. With great difficulty he 
succeeded in quelling the distur. 
bance. Meantime I observed with 
surprise the young man’s wife, a 
remarkably pretty young woman, 
whom he had presented to me the 
day before, standing in a veran. 
dah, apparently quite unconcerned 
at the excitement which was 

ing against her husband, leaning 
against a post, with her baby in 
her arms. She looked on, and 
smiled languidly. I said to a man 
standing near— 

* What is all the row about? At 
any rate, the wife does not seem to 
take much interest in it.” 

* What would be the use?” he 
replied. “He has just divorced 
her, and all the women are abusing 
him for it. His father is angry 
with him too, for she is his niece, 
and his own first cousin, and it 
brings discredit on the family.” 

“Then why does he do it?” I 
asked. “She is a very pretty 
young woman, and he seemed to 
have no such intention yesterday 
when he introduced me to her as 
his wife.” 

“Oh yes, he had. He has been 
planning for it for some time, onl 
he could not find an excuse, 
suppose he has made one now. He 
is in love with another woman, 
whom he wishes to marry.” 

Then I saw the baby put into the 
cradle, which a man took up, fol- 
lowed by the wife still smiling, and 
by the mother-in-law raging, and 
by the sheikh sullen and dig- 
nified, and they marched off to the 
mother-in-law’s house, which was 
henceforth to be the house of the 
discarded wife, who thus promptly 
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evacuated ber husband’s premises 
«bag and baggage,” to make room 
for her successor. Shortly after, 
the sheikh Ty pe wrote out a 

per—which I afterwards heard 
was a paper of divorce—and pro- 
ceeding to the mother-in-law’s 
house, followed by a mixed crowd 
of men and women, solemnly read 
the document, and the separation 
became a fait accompli. From this 
example, and from what I have 
been able to gather, I incline to 
the opinion that Druse women 
have no hearts where love affairs 
are concerned, though they seem 
tohave strong maternal instincts. 
However, I have not been long 
enough among them to be able to 
pronounce upon this point defin- 
itely. The sheikh himself is not 
immaculate in respect of proceed- 
ings of this nature ; but his con- 
duct is shrouded in mystery, which 
Ihave not completely solved. It 
was brought to my notice in this 
manner. A few mornings ago my 
servant came to tell me that a 
oung man wanted to see me in 
the kitchen. I went there, and 
found a youth of two- or three-and- 
twenty hanging on to the kitchen 
table as if it were the horns of the 
altar. Near him was an elderly 
woman weeping, with whose aspect 
I was familiar, though I had never 
asked her name. To my astonish- 
ment, I was now informed, for 
the first time, that she was the 
sheikh’s wife. In all my inter- 
course with that worthy, although 
I had several times dined and 
once even slept in his house, I had 
never so much as heard of her 
existence, but had always been 
waited upon by his daughter. 
Now it appeared that she was his 
second wife, that she did not live in 
his house, that she had had children 


‘by a former marriage, that the 


young man before me was one of 
them, that an incident had taken 
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pane the preceding night which 
ad rendered the young man ob- 
noxious to the sheikh’s sons by 
his first wife, and his life was in 
danger, and that he had fled to me 
for protection. 

At this point the spiritual sheikh 
appeared,—his son had married a 
daughter of the old lady’s, and 
sister to the young man. I took 
him into the liwan, and requested 
him, in Scotch-law parlance, to 
“condescend” upon particulars. 
As far as I could make out, the 
temporal sheikh’s sons were jealous 
of their step-brothers, and espe- 
cially of this one, who made too 
free of his step-father’s house, 
and they had brought against him 
a baseless accusation. Dimon to 
define this, he said that the night 
before the young man had lost his 
cow, and that he had searched for 
her everywhere, and, among other 
places, on the top of the house of 
the sheikh’s brother, which was, in 
fact, the bedroom of the young 
wife of that worthy,—and that 
there he had been found, and 
soundly thrashed by the irate 
husband and his nephews, the 
sheikh’s sons, who had also taken 
the opportunity of thrashing their 
step-mother. I suggested that 
cows did not usually roost on the 
tops of houses, and that the sus- 
picions of the none sons and 
their no less jealous uncle might 
be well founded. This the spiritual 
sheikh, whose sympathies were all 
with his daughter-in-law’s family, 
denied. At all events, he said 
that the sheikh’s sons had sworn 
to have the young man’s life, that 
in their present frame of mind 
they were sure to keep their word, 
and that his only safety was to 
remain in my kitchen. Unfor- 
tunately the temporal sheikh was 
absent, so I sent for his sons; but_ 
they declined to come, sendin 
word that they felt ashamed. 
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Next day the sheikh appeared, I 
represented to him the impossi- 
bility of my boarding and lodgin 
his step-son indefinitely, and asked 
him whether he could not protect 
him. He said he could as long as 
he himself was in the village, but 
not during his absence. sug- 
gested sendirg the culprit off to 
the Hauran. He said that in 
that case his wife, the youth’s 
mother, would follow her son. As 
he seemed to speak of this con- 
tingency with regret, I suggested 
that shé should be sent for to 
meet her husband in my house, 
and a reconciliation should be 
effected. He said he desired no- 
thing more. So I sent for the 
old lady, but she declined to come. 
I now began to feel that I was 
getting so deeply immersed in 
ruse domestic relations, that I 
was becoming confused by them. 
But there was the lad still in the 
kitchen, and his bloodthirsty step- 
brothers outside, and something 
had to be done. Finally, the 
sheikh said that he thought that 
if the young man went to stay 
with a Christian of my acquaint- 
ance at Esfia he would be safe, 
and he himself would not be heart- 
broken if his mother chose to 
follow him there, and that when 
the storm blew over he could come 
back. So he was packed off to 
Esfia. The mother va not follow 
him, but, for some reason best 
known to herself, remained in 
hiding for some days. Whenever 
I asked where she was, I was told 
vaguely “in the woods.” When 
she did reappear, she took up her 
abode with the spiritual sheikh, 
and is always very glad to come 
and do a day’s work for me—dry- 
ing figs, making mud-plaster, and 
so forth—whenever I can provide 
her with work. Meanwhile, the 
sheikh her husband comes and 
calls, and sips his coffee, and com- 


placently regards his better-half 
thus earning her living by drudgery 
without honouring y be with his 
notice. He has a grown-up 
daughter by this wife, to whom 
he seems much attached, and who 
appears to divide her affections 
with great impartiality between 
her estranged parents. What 
puzzles me is—but I have not 
ventured toask the question—why, 
with divorce so easy, they con- 
tinue to live on these terms. The 
old spiritual sheikh, who is a most 
venerable and charming old man, 
though not without his faults, was 
not deterred in early life from fol- 
lowing the prevailing custom : he 
had also divorced his wife; and 
her successor is what would be 
called in America the “boss” 
woman of the village. No tones so 
shrill, no language so abusive, no 
energy so indomitable as hers; she 
is the head and front of every row, 
and was especially active in be- 
half of her daughter-in-law’s fam. 
ily. But she has a warm heart and 
generous nature, and is untiring 
in her efforts to render me some 
service in return for the one 1 
rendered her in saving her son 
from the conscription, and indeed, 
if I would only let her, would 
gladly undertake the management 
of my whole household, and slave 
herself to death, without any other 
recompense than that which she 
would derive from the constant 
exercise of authority. During the 
first weeks of my residence here, 
she and her whole family invaded 
my back’ premises to that extent 
that I was obliged to place re- 
strictions on their visiting, or 
rather trespassing, propensities. 
Still the whole village seems to 
consider the place common pro- 
perty. They take a great ride 
and interest in all our little efforts 
at beautification and ae 
gardening, being much puzzled 
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and struck thereby ; and when- 
ever they receive visits from the 
sheikhs of neighbouring villages, 
which is happening constantly, 
they are instantly brought to see 
me, and if I am absent, shown 
over the place by one or other of 
the village notables, who are much 
flattered and gratified by their 
mashallahs, and other expressions 
of surprise and delight, as they 
think how their guests will return 
to their own village and expatiate 
on the wonders they have seen. 
It must not be supposed that they 
have seen anything but a very 
modest abode; still it has some of 
the marks of civilisation about 
it, and to these unsophisticated 
people they are indications of 
great grandeur. What astonishes 
the women most is, that my wife 
does not go down to the well 
twice a-day for water with a jar 
on her head, nor does she make 
“barbarica” or mud-plaster, or 
climb into the fig-trees to pick the 
fruit, or bake the bread, or indeed 
perform any of the whole duties of 
woman. This apparent indiffer- 
ence to all ordinary feminine avo- 
cations is a never-ending source 
of envy and surprise, which is in- 
creased by the still more incom- 
— fact that she occupies 
erself largely in studying Arabic, 
ainting in oils, and doctoring the 
inhabitants. At first they some- 
what mistrusted her skill in this 
particular ; but she has been so 
successful in her practice, having 
indeed elsewhere had a pretty 
extensive medical experience, that 
her fame is spreading to an incon- 
venient extent, and every morning 
now sees a group of patients wait- 
ing to be treated. Practice here 
however, presents difficulties un- 
known to the medical profession 
in more civilised countries. It 
is impossible to have any in- 
structions carried out, partly from 
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prejudice, partly from stupidity, 
and partly from ignorance. The 
patient who requires fresh air and 
quiet, always lies in the one public 
room, surrounded by a crowd of 
waiting-women if his disease is 
serious. The people have no idea 
of time, excepting with reference 
to distance, If you ask them if 
they know what an hour is, they 
say it is as far as from here to 
Esfia. Hence it is hopeless to 
prescribe doses to be given at in- 
tervals, excepting sunrise and sun- 
set. All periods of time are un- 
certain. In the summer, fevers are 
prevalent, because nearly the whole 
of the population moves down to 
the cabins on the plain of Es- 
draelon, where the village owns 
about 300 acres, the crops on 
which they have to get in and 
thrash. These mud-huts are only 
inhabited during the two or three 
summer months, but they are the 
most feverish of the year. Other- 
wise there is very little sickness in 
Dahlieh, the climate of which is 
both healthy and agreeable all the 
year round. 

Accidents and wounds are, how- 
ever, common, which often termi- 
nate fatally owing to the absence 
of surgical assistance. My curiosity 
was one day excited by the per- 
petually tearful condition of an old 
woman apparently in the extreme 
of poverty. Upon making in- 
quiries in regard to her circum- 
stances, I found that she had been 
entirely dependent forsupport upon 
an onlyson. This young man was 
noted among his companions for 
his strength, and being not long 
since on his way to the neighbour- 
ing village of Umm-es-Zeinat with 
a donkey-load of grapes and figs, 
was waylaid by three of Umm- 
es-Zeinat men. Being armed with 
a heavy club, he succeeded in keep- 
ing these at bay. They were, how- 
ever, joined by four others ; and 
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after a severe struggle, during 
which he put several hors de combat 
he was himself disabled by a bullet 
from a rifle which one of his as- 
sailants carried. They then left 
him, supposing him to be dead, 
but he succeeded in crawling home 
several miles, and lingered for ten 
days before hedied. From what I 
can make out, it is probable that, 
had he been properly attended to, 
his life might have been saved. 
As he was well acquainted with 
his murderers, who were all mem- 
bers of the sheikh of Umm-es- 
Zeinat’s family, he denounced them 
to the authorities, and they were 
arrested and imprisoned, but, after 
a short confinement, were released 
on the payment of the necessary 
backsheesh. The old woman now 
wishes me to take up her case, and 
insist upon the punishment of the 
culprits ; and I find that it will be 
possible to obtain her a pecuniary 
compensation for her loss. ‘This, 
in spite of her destitute circum- 
stances, she indignantly refuses, 
vengeance being sweeter to her 
than cash. But this could only be 
obtained by a very considerable 
expenditure of money, and the in- 
curring of much unnecessary hos- 
tility ; so I have compromised the 
matter by finding her employment. 
There is, indeed, a curious mix- 
ture of security and insecurity of 
life and property in this country. I 
sleep every night with all the doors 
and windows of the house wide 
open, but twice during the night 
we have found that thieves have 
been stealing the leaves from the 
tobacco in the field which joins it 
behind, and grapes from the vine- 
iy only fifty yards off in front ; 
ut they would never dare to push 
their depredations into the house. 
I don’t feel so certain about the 
horses, which are tethered in a shed 
at the back, especially after an 
incident which occurred a few days 
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since, only about five miles from 
here. A German colonist wag 
driving his team by night from 
Haifa to Nazareth, when a Cireas. 
sian passed him on horseback ang 
gave him the usual salutation : he 
then whistled, and turned sharply 
back, two other Circassians appear. 
ing simultaneously from an ambush 
near the road, where they had been 
hiding. The German, who was an 
old soldier, scenting mischief,drew 
his revolver as the Circassians at 
the same moment sprang from their 
animals and_ seized his horses’ 
heads. Jumping from the box, the 
German rushed to grapple with 
them, when he was dealt a heavy 
blow by one of them, with whom 
he was soon engaged in a severe 
struggle, while the others were 
cutting the traces of the horses, 
Observing that his assailant had 
drawn a knife, he saw that no time 
was to be lost, and firing a revolver, 
dropped him on the spot. The two 
others now set upon him; and firing 
again, he wounded one of them. A 
fourth then came up; but instead 
of attacking the German, the two 
Circassians succeeded in placing 
their wounded comrades on their 
horses under the fire of his remain- 
ing barrels, and —— away. 
From the report of a villager with 
whom they had passed the night 
it was afterwards found that one 
Circassian had been killed outright, 
one severely and one slightly 
wounded. Having thus disposed 
of his assailants, the German, with 
characteristic phlegm, patched up 
his harness, and with a very sore 
and bruised body proceeded on his 
journey to Nazareth. Since this 
episode I have decided to build a 
stable in which to keep the horses 
under lock and key. ere it not 
for the Circassians, this would not 
be necessary, so far as the native 
fellaheen are concerned ; but the 
Circassians are inveterate horse- 
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stealers, and there is a colony of 
them which has been recently 
established about fifteen miles 
distant. No doubt there are parts 
of the country which are less safe 
than others ; but I have been in the 
habit of riding about Carmel at 
all hours alone, and have never 
observed any symptom of danger— 
indeed it is very rare, even in the 
course of a ride to Haifa, to meet 
a living soul on the sparsely inhab- 


ited mountain. 


It is only to be expected that, in 
a district and amid a population 
which have been so much neglect- 
ed, there is plenty to be done. The 
difficulty is, to know where to be- 
gin, and how to set about it. The 
obstacles in the way of progress are 
mainly from the Government, and 
not, as might be supposed, from 
the prejudices of the inhabitants 
themselves, The Druses are espe- 
cially eager for improvement. Their 
first inquiry was, whether it would 
not be possible for me to help them 
tomake a waggon-road to the plain, 
which would enable them to carry 
manure to their fields, and their 

roduce to Haifa. They are the 
frst villagers I have met who seem 
to have any idea of the use of 
manure for agricultural purposes. 
Then they expressed a great desire 
to have a school, as the village was 
destitute of all means of education. 
With some kind missionary assist- 
ance, I have succeeded in meeting 
their wishes in this respect. The 
village furnishes the schoolmaster 
with board and lodging free, and 
has set apart a house for school 
purposes. The master’s salary is 
supplied from other sources. He 
teaches the Arabic and English 
languages, besides other elementary 
branches of knowledge; and the 
attendance of boys already exceeds 
fifty, although the school is not 
a month old, and, as soon as the 
pressure of agricultural work is 
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over, will be largely increased. 
About twenty girls have also i 
lied for admission. The neigh- 
ouring villages are also makin 
efforts to send their boys, thoug 
the distances to be traversed every 
day involve journeys of from two 
to three hours. It is a pity that 
any attempt at the amelioration of 
the condition of the people, how- 
ever harmless, should have a ten- 
dency to arouse official suspicion. 
Some deep political design 1s sup- 
posed to lie behind a school : the 
improving of a mountain path, with 
a view to making it available for 
agricultural purposes, may mean 
the commencement of a military 
road preparatory to the invasion 
of the country by a hostile army ; 
and an innocent little bath-house 
which I put up on the beach, was 
gravely suspected of being the be- 
ginning of a fortification. As for 
the purchase of land, that, although 
legally andinternationally his,right, 
is virtually almost prohibited to 
the foreigner, and at present can 
only be accomplished on-a very 
small scale. This is the more try- 
ing when one rides over thousands 
of acres of fing arable land, only 
waiting for the application of cap- 
ital and industry to be made to 
ield rich returns. The crops on 
ount Carmel itself are almost 
limited to wheat and a little barley, 
and a species of vetch: near the 
two villages there is a little sesame 
and tobacco, with olive-groves, 
gardens, and vineyards. ere is 
probably no better locality any- 
where for vines, as the ancient ter- 
races show, and the very name of 
the mountain indicates. But under 
native culture the vines are allowed 
to sprawl over the ground at will: 
the consequence is, that the grapes 
get wasted on the hot stones by day 
and chilled by the night dews, and 
one-third of the crop is lost unless 
they are picked prematurely. They 
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are, moreover, much attacked by 
the jackals at night. These animals 
have a passion for grapes ; and 
in every vineyard is a leaf-hut, in 
which the proprietor or one of his 
family watch all night with their 
dogs, beating old petroleum-tins 
or playing on their scarcely less 
discordant pipes, to scare away 
thieves, whether of four legs or two. 
I had always supposed till now 
that AXsop had endowed his fox 
with an unnatural taste when he 
hankered after sweet grapes as an 
article of diet ; but jackals seem 
to be not so particular as foxes, 
for they eat the grapes when they 
are decidedly sour. The natives 
of Dahlieh rarely ever carry their 
grapes to market as far as Haifa, 

ut send them to Tireh, a village 
about seven miles off, where there 
is a grove of 30,000 olive-trees, 
an exchange their grapes for 
olive-oil or carobs. The system of 
barter, indeed, enters largely into 
the habits of these simple people : 
they exchange their bee’s-wax for 
soap, their grain for pottery-jars 
and other household utensils that 
they cannot make, and the fruits 
and produce they grow for those 
of various kinds which they need. 
As their wants are limited, theirsys- 
tem of agriculture primitive, their 
natural tendencies indolent, and the 
taxes of the Government are op- 
pressive, they lack the inducements 
to enterprise which under other cir- 
cumstances wouldstimulatetheiren- 
ergies, Indeed, considering the dis- 
couraging conditions under which 
existence is maintained, it is won- 
derful how:dight-hearted and cheer- 
ful these poor peasants are. I am 
speaking now of the Druses, of 
whom alone I have had experience. 
They have their religious festivals, 
which usually take the form of pic- 
nics, quiesally to some sacred spot 
or the shrine of a venerated saint. 
Sometimes it is to the cave of 


Elijah, situated below the Carmel. 
ite Monastery ; sometimes to the 
Mukrakha, or place of his gaeri. 
fice ; at others to some still more 
distant locality. I have upon two 
occasions accepted invitations to 
we in these festivals—once at the 

ukrakha, and once at the Neb 
Schaib, supposed to be the burial. 
place of Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses, near the village of Hat- 
tin, distant from here a good day's 


journey. The first was a local. 


affair, in which nearly the whole 
village took part,—the women and 
girls starting at a very early hour 
in the morning on foot and donkey- 
back, clad in gala costume ; the 
men following later—the sheikhs 
and village notables, to the num- 
ber of about twenty, being mount. 
ed, and preceded by a band of 
youths on foot chanting their songs 
of love and war. Whenever we 
reach ‘an open, level, temptin 
space, the horsemen dash to an 
fro with their mock jereed-playing, 
and the young men fire their guns; 
and so we march for an hour till 
we reach our destination, where 
the young women have already as- 
sembled, and are beginning to form 
in dancing circles. The young men 
lose no time in following their 
example. The old women sit and 
gossip under the shade of such 
small trees as they can find, apart 
from the elder men, who spread 
their mats in the most eligible 
spots, and sip their coffee, and 
discuss their political, religious, or 
financial concerns. 

The Carmelite monks have, with- 
in the last year, built a chapel on 
the place of Elijah’s sacrifice ; but 
as none of them live there, it is 
left under the charge of a Druse 
family of Dahlieh. As he has the 
keys, he opens it freely to his co- 
religionists, who troop in, the fe- 
males gazing open.mouthed at the 
ornaments on the altar; and then 
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they finally betake themselves to 
the flat roof, and finding it in the 
highest degree available for danc- 
ing purposes, they form their terp- 
sichorean circles on its smooth sur- 
face. I wondered, as I gazed on 
these groups of lively performers, 
whether the roof of a Roman Cath- 
olic chapel had ever been put to 
such a use before. 

The dances, which are somewhat 
monotonous, and always in the 
highest degree proper, consist of 
circles of dancers, either male or 
female, who clasp each other by 
their girdles, moving round in 
measured step. In the centre of 
the girls’ circle, one or two of their 
number wave handkerchiefs or 
scarves above their heads, and 
keep time to the music, which 
consists of chanting, hand-clapping, 
and sometimes pipes; while the 
men in the centre of the men’s 
circle flourish swords. Through- 
out the day’s entertainment, the 
two sexes keep carefully apart, 
which, considering the exceptional 
beauty of the Druse girls of Dah- 
lich, must be rather trying to the 
young men of that village. 

The costume of the women, who 
in this part of the country make 
no attempt to conceal their gener- 
ally pretty faces, is eminently be- 
coming, and consists of a loose outer 
garment or sort of cloak, of a rich 
colour, linen or woollen, open all 
down the front so as to display 
the whole underdress, with light 
sleeves, cut above the elbow—the 
whole trimmed either with wide 
bands of reddish satin, or with a 
rich cross-stitch embroidery of silk. 
The unsightliness of the bagging 
trousers of dark blue is lost under 
the long semi-transparent chemise, 
which falls over them so as nearly 
to cover them as a white tunic, 
generally striped with thicker 
white, and tastefully embroidered 
with silk round the neck. The 
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white sleeves of the chemise, wide- 
ly pointed, and which flow about 
the forearm after escaping from 
the short cloak sleeves, formasimple 
but very graceful feature of this 
costume, whether they float freely 
or are twisted for convenience in 
work about the elbow. Scarves of 
various bright colours are wound 
about the waist, and the cloak is 
usually caught together below the 
bosom, giving that double girdle 
often presented in ancient classical 
costume. ‘The simple long white 
cloth, with the centre of one edge 
drawn low upon the forehead, its 
two ends hanging down the back 
almost to the heels, bound fast by 
a wide fillet of brilliant colour tied 
round the head, completes very at- 
tractively, with its ancient Egyp- 
tian appearance, this simple but 
highly characteristic dress, which 
is enhanced by necklaces and bang- 
les, according to the rank and posi- 
tion of the wearer. 

I had the best opportunity of 
‘ observing all these particulars on 
the occasion of my trip to the 
Neby Schaib, in company with the 
pilgrimage of Dahlieh Druses to 
that venerated shrine. Here were 
gathered the sheikhs and the most 
important representatives of some 
twelve or fourteen villages, each 
sheikh arriving like some feudal 
chief of old, surrounded by his 
clansmen singing and firing, and 
by women screaming. I remained 
encamped there three days, dur- 
ing which the festival lasted, and 
gained an insight into Druse re- 
ligious observances and national 
manners which is not often en- 
joyed by an outsider. The shrine 
was most picturesquely situated 
in a narrow rocky gorge, and 
consisted of a lofty dome-shaped 
building, the upper chamber of 
which is about 70 feet long by 40 
wide, and contains the tomb of 
the prophet, enclosed in a wooden 
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screen hung with red cloth, while 
over the tomb itself was spread a 
sort of green silk pall embroidered 
with gold stars. Some of the 
Druse sheikhs who accompanied 
me, reverently pressed their lips to 
this. They then pointed out a 
square block of limestone, in the 
centre of which was a piece of 
alabaster containing the imprint 
of a human foot of natural size. 
The toes were not defined, but the 
impression was so distinct, that it 
was easy to understand why it 
should have seized hold of the 
popular imagination. It was of 
course believed to be the foot- 
_ of the prophet, and the 

ruses said that it exuded a per- 
— moisture, which, however, 

failed to perceive. In curious 
contrast to these sacred objects 
was the scene which was taking 
place in the venerated chamber that 
contained them. When I visited 
it, it was being used as the ladies’ 
dining - room, and was crowded 
with a laughing, chattering, feed- 
ing feminine multitude, with their 
| setts eyes, white regular teeth, 
ewitching smiles, and delicate 
fingers —_ up to the knuckles 
into huge piles of greasy rice. On 
the terraces and in the court be- 
low men were dancing ; while the 
sheikhs and wkkul, or initiated 
into the holy mysteries, who de- 
spise all such frivolities which are 
permitted to the youth of both 
sexes, were seated in a solemn 
circle apart, discussing either re- 
om or the political questions 
affecting the interests of their 
nation,—most probably the latter, 
for there can be no doubt that 
they utilise these pious gatherings 
for secular purposes—the exclusive 
character of their religion, and the 
secrecy which surrounds it, enab- 
ling them to organise in a special 
manner, while the theocratic ele- 
ment which enters into their po- 


litical constitution gives them a 


power for combined action which - 


‘the Christian sects, with their jeal- 
ousies, bigotry, and internal dissen- 
sions, do not enjoy. 

Soon after sunset the uproar died 
away, the elders wished me good- 
night, and silently trooped up-stairs 
to the great hall, whence issued the 
younger part of the female com- 
munity, and I retired to the door of 
my tent, to sit in the bright moon. 
light and contemplate the strange 
surroundings of my night-quarters, 

Soon there broke upon the still. 
ness of the night the measured 
cadence of a sacred chant. Now 
it swelled, as numerous voices, male 
and female, took up the chorus; 
now it died away to a single voice, 
Not often before, probably, had a 
stranger been able to listen so 
closely to the tones and rhythmical 
sounds which characterise the mys- 
terious and occult worship of the 
Druses. It differs from all other 
religions in this, that they ad- 
dress no prayers or invocations to 
the Deity—and from most oriental 
religions, that the women take 
3 in some of their ceremonies. 

ot in all, however, for upon 
the following night the women 
were excluded. ‘Throughout the 
greater part of two consecutive 
nights, to my certain knowledge, 
aid these services last ; though, asI 
fell asleep,on each occasion, towards 
morning, I cannot Lagoa 4 say at 
what hour they were concluded. 

It will be seen from this narra- 
tive of some of my experiences of 
life in a Druse village in the most 
romantic and historical mountain 
in Palestine, that it is one’s own 
fault if it is dull or monotonous, 
and that, for those whoarenotafraid 
of making interests for themselves, 
while they become identified with 
those by which they are surround- 
ed, it is not without its respensi- 
bilities and its charm. 
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j Plain Frances Mowbray. 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY. 
{CHAPTER I. 


Apay of steady downpour at 
Venice is not one of the most 
cheerful things I know. It is 
worst, of course, in November and 
December, because of the bleakness 
then of everything ; because of the 
bare trees in the sparsely scattered 
gardens, of the nakedness of the 
vine twigs, which in summer time 
make so delightful an awning at 
the traghetti and over the more 
fortunate of the balconies. Even 
in April and May, however, it is 

uite bad enough. From end to 
end of the Grand Canal a uniform 
soot colour, whitish in the houses, 
pure soot in the water, inclining 
to blackness in the archways and 
under the shadows of the bridges ; 
blue, red, green, and orange only 
where the flaming advertisements 
diversify the otherwise unalleviated 

loom ; funereal convoys of gon- 

olas slipping by with a woeful 
air, propelled by gloomy figures in 
long black or white cloaks, des- 
pondent, like men weighed down 
with the consciousness of a des- 
tiny which it is heart-breaking to 
contemplate and hopeless to evade. 
Lady Frances Mowbray walked up 
and down the floor of her principal 
sitting-room at the Traghetto San 
Eustachio, now and then stopping 
to look out of one of the windows. 
There were no fewer than six win- 
dows in the room, not to mention 
some smaller ones in the lunettes 
under the ceiling, which were per- 
fectly useless, of course, for the 
purpose of observation. The light 
from'these six windows fell upon 
walls enlivened with much gilding 
and white plaster work, happily 
toned down b time and indifferent 
usage to a mild and mellow radi- 


ance ; upon large 2anvasses, not 
any of them, indeed, of any very 
transcendent or inestimable value, 
still irradiated with that glow 
which lights up even the least 
distinguished members of an illus- 
trious period ; upon bronzes and 
carved woodwork ; upon marble 
columns ; upon a great deal of deli- 
cately-scrolled and intertwined iron- 
work around the windows. It was 
such a room, in short, as one com- 
monly associates with royal or semi- 
royal residences in other towns, 
but in Venice it merely formed part 
of a suite of furnished lodgings, 
—very good furnished lodgings, 
but nothing at all so extraordinary 
or out of the way. Lady Frances 
and her brother had occupied it off 
and on now for the last six or 
seven years, paying a rent of afew, 
very few, thousand francs a-year, 
and putting in additional touches 
here and there from time to time 
as their taste or fancy suggested, 
but not materially altering or even 
modifying its aspect. They did 
not, of course, spend the whole 
year there, going away as a rule in 
early summer, and not returnin 

until the fogs of November | 
December had given place to some- 
thing like a semblance of spring. 
Even January, February, and 
March are cold enough, however, 
in Venice, and there were plenty 
of places where they would have 
been warmer and snugger than in 
that great gilded saloon of theirs, 
where such heat as was given out 
by the green earthenware stone 
seemed to make a duty of travelling 
straight upwards to the domed ceil- 
ing amongst the gods and goddess- 
es sitting enthroned upon plump 
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plaster clouds, from which exalted 
sphere it descended, too effectually 
chilled to administer much comfort 
to the inferior beings sitting be- 
numbed and shivering below. 

Lady Frances was very fond of 
her Venetian apartment, however, 
—fonder than of any other abode 
which it would have been possible 
for her now to inhabit. She had 
become used too, and in her youth, 
to larger fluctuations of. climate 
than any which even Venice can 
show, and was not therefore par- 
ticularly sensitive on that score. 
The colonel her brother was of 
opinion indeed that there were 
many places in the world that 
would have been livelier to live 
in than the shores of the Adriatic. 
But then he was very fond of his 
sister : it was she who contributed 
the lion’s share of their mutual 
housekeeping ; she who took the 
whole trouble and responsibility 
of things in general off bis hands ; 
and he was therefore well con- 
tent to follow her guidance,—so 
long, that is, as she did not insist 
upon dragging him quite away 
from the dear face of humanity— 
a piece of self-immolation of which 
he secretly believed her to be 
perfectly capable, and which he 
always held himself in readiness 
to combat should the occasion 
arise. 

Colonel Hal Mowbray -was an 
ex-Guardsman, a man of London 
and of the clubs, social to the very 
tips of his fingers, a ci-devant 
dandy, and a bit of a bon viveur 
too,though the latter happily nowa- 
days of the most exemplarily do- 
mesticated type. He was an old 
bachelor, just as his sister was an 
old maid; and although no two 
people in the whole wide world 
could be found less alike, no two 

ple upon the whole could have 

ttedbetter into each other’s moods 
or combined to lead a more united, 


if in some respect also a divided 
life. In their disunion, indeed, ag 
in their affection, there was some. 
thing quasi-matrimonial about 
them which was not a little dj. 
verting to their numerous friends, 
and which seemed to be borne out 
by their very names—Colonel and 
Lady Frances Mowbray: could 
anything be more absolutely sug. 
gestive of man and wife? Indeed 
in Venice—rather famous for 
malicious stories, and not always 
equally innocent ones—a tale is 
told of a lady who, having been 
introduced to the pair, was heard, 
upon their departure, calmly and 
audibly inquiring of her hostess 
what family they had, and whether 
the daughters were as excruciating. 
ly ugly as their mother ;—a piece 
of indiscreet inquisitiveness which 
was brought to a summary con- 
clusion by the subdued but irre. 
sistible titterings of the assembled 
company ! 

Poor Lady Frances, if she had 
ever heard the anecdote—which, 
perhaps, who knows, she may have 
done—might fairly have retorted 
that she had been more of a mother 
than many mothers—only that 
neither self-laudation nor repartee 
were at all in her line. Standing 
there in the grey light of that 
wet Venetian afternoon, there 
was no doubt that she was a very 
ugly woman indeed—tall, grim, 
gaunt, stiff-backed; her hair, which 
was a dark iron-grey, put tightly 
back from her face, showing 4 
breadth but likewise a height of 
forehead which even the very 
loveliest of her sex would hardly 
in these days have the hardihood 
to expose. A very ugly woman 
undeniably, and an_ill-dressed 
one to boot, without any graces 
or manners to speak of ; and yet 
no one, I think, could have looked 
at her without feeling that there 
was more about her than met the 
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eye. A good deal of past history 
was written in her face,—not mere- 
ly the narrow, feminine, individual 
history, but something larger, 
something of past achievement ; 
of important decision arrived at, 
important councils shared. Wo- 
men’s faces are less malleable, as 
a rule, than men’s, which makes 
their portraits (setting aside the 
question of eprepes much the 
less interesting of the two. Lady 
Frances’s face,however, was signifi- 
cant enough. It must have been 
a very stupid person indeed who 
failed to perceive at a glance that 
she had at some time or other 
filled a larger sphere than falls to 
the lot of most plain single women 
of fifty-four, So, in fact, it had 
been. Her father, John, fifth 
Earl of Loftsborough, had been a 
Governor - General of India in 
days when a Governor-Generalship 
meant more, at any rate upon the 
spot, than at present. Before that, 
again, he had been Governor- 
General of Canada, and in both 
capacities his daughter Frances 
had been his main strength and 
support. Ever since she was 
seventeen, at which age she had 
had the misfortune to lose her 
mother, whatever there had been 
to be done in the Mowbray family 
had, sooner or later, in fact, come 
to be done by Lady Frances. It 
had been a large family in those 
early days, though there were not 
many of themleft now. They had 
never been rich, although they 
had always filled a considerable 
lace in the world’s estimation ; 
indeed, had they been rich, Lord 
Loftsborough would in all pro- 
bability never have accepted the 
osts that were successively offered 
im, for he was an indolent man, 
with a distinct disinclination to 
take the initiative in anything. 
It was Frances who worked him 
up to the point of doing so, not 


merely for the sake of the pay, 
though that was acceptable cuban 
but still more for the sake of the 
work and the position which, upon 
the whole, suited him admirably, 
despite many groans and much 
unconquerably self-pity. His two 
younger daughters were both mar- 
ried before this part of his career 
began, so that although they and 
their husbands paid occasional 
visits both to India and to Canada, 
and tasted the sweets of viceregal 
life, and lent grace to its paste- 
board pageants, it was upon his 
elder daughter Frances that the 
whole stress, the whole seriousness, 
and, internally, the whole respon- 
sibility, of both posts lay. 

It cannot be said, poor soul, that 
she had ever lent much grace to 
any pageants! and of this she had 
been always acutely conscious to 
the last quivering fibre of her ugly, 
ungainly person. She did not, be- 
cause she could not, help to make 
of her father’s court a very brilliant 
affair socially ; but she did more, 
for it is doubtful whether without 
her at his elbow he would have 
been enabled to hold his own in it 
even a ~ day. In all things 
she was his secret adviser, his 
counsellor, his brain’s carrier; there 
was not a single detail of his ad- 
ministration but what she knew, the 
ins and the outs of it immeasurably 
better than he did himself. It was 
not so much ability with which she 
was required to supply him—he had 
plenty of his own, when he cared 
to exert it,—it was mainly the 
power of coming to a decision, and 
of keeping, moreover, to that de- 
cision when it was made, Consti- 
tutionally and physically, Lord 
Loftsborough was a man incapable 
of making up his mind, and to 
have to do so was to him at all 
times pain and grief unspeakable— 
an idiosyncrasy which he shared 
with all his house, and had be- 
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queathed, with one exception, to 
all his children. 

Just as she was the one ugly 
member of a singularly handsome 
race, so Lady Frances Mowbray 
was the one known member of that 
distinguished and historic house 
who had ever yet been born with 
that distinctly desirable and ad- 
vantageous qualification—a back- 
bone. This lack of vertebral con- 
sistency among the others was, 
however, not by any means con- 
spicuously evident. On the con- 
trary, in few families was there 
more of dash and courage than 
amongst its men, more of social suc- 
cess and brilliancy than amongst 
its women ; it was only upon the 
great occasions—the three or four 
crucial and all-decisive moments 
of life—that this congenital limp- 
ness had come out. Then it was 
that Frances rose to the front. 
Ever since she was seventeen, she 
had always been the pilot-boat in 
the storm; the one rock in the 
midst of much sand; the being 
to whom instinctively the whole 
family, with one accord, turned in 
an emergency. Her very disad- 
vantages helped her here. Few 
very capable women possess the 
additional capability of being able 
to efface themselves at the right 
tim® but here Frances _ shone. 
The most tactless of women under 
ordinary circumstances, her tact in 
this respect was infallible, and that 
for the simple reason that it was 
not really tact at all. Her in- 
stincts, no less than her wishes, 
had always been to efface herself ; 
to do the work, whatever it might 
be, and to let who would wear the 
crowns and the credit. This may 
sound like the acme and incarnation 
of magnanimity, but in reality 
there was nothing particularly 
magnanimous about it. She was 
@ magnanimous woman, but her 
magnanimity was not shown here. 


To efface herself whenever such 
effacement was possible, was her 
one refuge, her one joy, her one 
solace, oor soul, she was go 
ugly ! 

Now a man, let him be never go 
ugly, never so ungainly, has always 
the comfortable consciousness that 
his ugliness is hardly, after all, the 
most salient fact about him ; other 
qualities and qualifications out- 
weigh it, and tend to throw it in 
the shade. As he grows older, 
the impression wears off. The fact 
remains regrettable, no doubt, but 
still not a fact of any very great 
consequence after all. ith a 
woman it is otherwise. Her 
ugliness, if she is ugly, becomes, 
from the moment she is aware 
of it, the salient fact of her ex- 
istence—the nucleus of discomfort 
around which every other discom- 
fort turns. She sees it in every 
face she meets as she walks about 
the streets; she reads it upon a 
hundred irreproachably polite lips; 
let her heroism, let her philosophy 
be what it may, no amount of 
heroism or of philosophy will avail 
entirely to root it out of her 
consciousness. In many respects 
Frances Mowbray—plain Frances 
Mowbray, as every one except 
her own nearest relations called 
her—had been infinitely better 
off than most equally ugly women. 
As long as he had lived, her 
father had seen to that. If she 
had eked out his flaccidity from 
her own reservoirs of strength, he 
upon the other hand, had thrown 
the shelter of his own splendid 
presence, the prestige of his own 
social charm, around the ugly, un- 
attractive woman who called him 
father. As far as man can shelter 
woman—which is not perhaps say- 
ing a very great deal after all— 
Lady Frances Mowbray had been 
sheltered, not merely from any- 


thing like neglect, but from those 
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sharper because more insidious as- 
saults which generally, it is to be 
feared, come to her from her own 
sex. Publicly or privately, no 
faintest intimation of that discom- 
fort which even the kindliest of 
fathers or brothers will at times 
show, had ever looked at her out 
of his handsome eyes. Had she 
been the loveliest of women, the 
fairest, the most engaging, he could 
not have shown a warmer pride in 
her or a keener desire to set her 
up in her pride of place, and to 
produce her to the world upon 
every occasion, suitable or unsuit- 
able. Even this, poor soul, was 
part of her life’s penance. She 
loved her father for it, but it 
added unspeakably to the diffi- 
culties of her life. The eternal, 
‘never-ending necessity of dressing 
up ; making the best, so far as her 
indifferent lights enabled her, of 
the worst possible materials ; con- 
tinually presenting herself to fresh 
strangers ; submitting to the scru- 
tiny of new eyes ; exercising the 
inevitable social genuflexions and 
politeness ; all this was a slow 
torture and a small martyrdom to 
the proud,capable,diftident woman, 
conscious of so much more than 
average abilities ; of the kindliest 
intentions; of a thousand lofty 
and heroic impulses; but,above and 
beyond everything else, conscious 
of that cardinal fact of her own 
irredeemable ugliness, which, 
whether others forgot it or not, 
was never out of her recollection 
for a single instant, and which had 
become to her a sort of second skin, 
hardly less clinging, and certainly 
no less difficult to escape from, than 
the first. 

All this that I have been re- 
counting was old history now, 
poor Lady Frances’s worst social 
troubles being over and done with 
a good many years back. Soon 
after leaving India—almost,in fact, 
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before the reins of government 
dropped from his hands—Lord 
Loftsborough’s health had broken 
down rather suddenly, and the 
last six or seven years of his life 
had been spent quietly and un- 
eventfully at his own estate in 
Suffolk, with occasional excursions 
to London or elsewhere, as the 
humour prompted him. When 
he died,—an event which had oc- 
curred about eight years before 
this little tale opens, — almost 
everything that it was in his 
power to leave, exclusive of such 
possessions as ought, rightfully if 
not legally, to go to the head of 
the house, was left to Lady Frances 
—a disposition which, to their 
honour be it said, not a single 
member of the family had been 
found to cavil at. The sisters had 
both married rich men, while of 
the five brothers only two were now 
left, and of these one was the pre- 
sent earl, to whom all the more 
solid possessions of the family nat- 
urally accrued ; and the other was 
Colonel Hal, who had already a 
small fortune of his own, left 
to him by an uncle, who had 
always been his father’s aide-de- 
camp, and practically, therefore, 
his sister’s also, who was her 
especial double and second self, 
so that it was well understood 
that whatever was hers was, as a 
matter of course, his also. There 


was no house to leave exceptin 


one at Brighton, where Lor 
Loftsborough had spent a few 
months, and which he had taken 
into his head to buy, more as a 
speculation than as anything else. 
Lady Frances detested Brighton, 
and had, therefore, made haste to 
let the house, which for her held 
no associations or interest of any 
sort. Since that time she and the 
Colonel had lived about the world 
together, quvereny and by prefer- 
ence in Italy, the instant and never- 
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failing popularity of the brother 
balancing, and to some extent out- 
weighing, the no less decided un- 
popularity of the sister. Not but 
what Lady Frances had her stout 
friends too, who would have gone 
to the stake in support of her ex- 
cellences ; but these trusty souls 
were scattered, and for the most 
part silent, and the general vote 
of society was distinctly adverse. 
She did not covet its suffrages 
much. She had done her duty 
in that respect in early days, 
and might fairly therefore, she 
held, claim exemption now. Colo- 
nel Mowbray—who shared with 
his father the amiable quality of 
ignoring his sister’s social disabil- 
ities — was never tired of re- 
monstrating with her upon this 
point; and at Venice hardly an 
evening passed without an amica- 
ble dispute between them on 
the matter, as a soré of prelude 
and preparatory to the Colonel’s 
own departure. She was a per- 
fect “orsa,” he would declare, 
striding indignantly up and down 
under the lamplight. Why would 
she not accompany him this even- 
ing—just this one evening—to the 
Comtesse de B., or the Principessa 
S., as the case might be? She 
needn’t stay long—only look in 
for an hour or two—and the poor 
Principessa was so fond of her! 
She was always talking to him 
about her, and would be particu- 
larly hurt at her not coming! 
Really it wasn’t kind ! 

Whereat Lady Frances would 
smile and shake her head, looking 
at her brother the while a trifle 
sceptically out of those deep-set 
brown eyes of hers, which were 
the only approach to an attraction 
in her poor plain face. Yes, it 
was quite true, she was an “ orsa,” 
she admitted placidly ; and being 
80, was it not better to let her re- 
main behind, and growl quietly 


alone in her own den, instead of 
spoiling Comtesse B.’s or Pringi, 
pessa S.’s rooms by growling about 
them ? When people, women espe- 
cially, had attained a certain age, 
—she did not say when they were 
grotesquely ugly, for that she was 
aware by long experience awak- 
ened a storm of indignant pro. 
test,—it was better for them to 
remain quietly at home in their 
own shells, instead of taking up 
the room of those who were young. 
er and brighter and livelier than 
they. 

To these arguments, however 
frequently put forward, the Col. 
onel would invariably proffer in- 
dignant opposition, but in the 
end,—finding that opposition pro- 
duced no perceptible effect,—he 


would call for his gondola and dis. : 


appear down some one or other of 
the many watery ways, while she 
would remain by the fire or the 
open window, as the case might be, 
or reading her book by the lamp- 
light which left so many dark cor- 
ners in the large, over large, room. 
She never wished that he would 
return to her sooner than he did. If 
she felt sleepy, she went to bed; if 
not, she sat up until he returned, 
and waited for his report of the 
evening. She took the liveliest in- 
terest in the sayings and doings of 
her neighbours, as is not unfre- 
quently the case with people who 
shrink from confronting them 
much in their own persons. To 
sit at home and to receive her 
brother’s report upon his return, 
was to her perception quite wild 
and hilarious festivity. 

The Colonel, too, was a good 
raconteur,—not picturesque, but 
fairly vivid ; a quality due partly 
to his indomitable freshness of 
enjoyment, which was a gift direct 
from the gods, partly to a long 
habit of retaining and resin’ 
such items in his character 0 
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social purveyor. He knew every- 
pody, and something about every- 
pody, and if not endowed with 
any very remarkable degree of 

picuity, could still put two 
and two together in a sufficiently 
satisfactory fashion. Lady Fran- 
ces would sit, and nod her head, 
and blink her eyes, and make her 
own deductions, not always quite 
in the same direction. She, too, 
could put two and two together, 
though with results different often 
from her brother’s. In this way she 
gathered or guessed more about the 
eople that surrounded her than 
half those who spent every night of 
their lives in their company. She 
exercised herself in these small 
matters, having, in truth, no larger 
ones now upon which she could 
exercise herself, and possessing a 
fund of human interest which 
craved employment. No doubt 
she often perceived a good deal 
more than there was to perceive— 


endowing her neighbours with an 
array of qualities and intentions, 
which would considerably have 
astonished their worthy minds, had 
they been capable of seeing into 
hers ; but at least it did nobody any 


very great harm. It was a fashion 
of composing fiction, more satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, upon the whole, than 
that of reducing it to pen and ink, 
for the substructure, at any rate, 
was bound to be solid, and if the 
edifice raised was loftier and of 
larger proportions than the facts 
warranted, why, then, so much the 
worse obviously for the latter, and 
the better for the imagination of 
the builder ! 

One thing these sociological 
studies, carried on through the 
twofold medium of her brother 
and her Venetian neighbours, cer- 
tainly did not do, and that was 
toembitter or make her cynical. 
She was not a single atom cynical, 
poor soul, or even cross, however 
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libellously her face might some- 
times report upon her in this re- 
spect : the enthusiasms of youth 
were combined to a great degree 
indeed in her with the tolerance 
of age and a capacity for self- 
detachment, rarer perhaps than 
either. But, then, as no human 
being (excepting to a limited ex- 
tent, her own family) ever gave 
her credit for anything of the sort, 
it is obvious that, for all practical 
purposes, it might nearly as well 
have been non-existent. 

She was waiting for her brother 
now, he having gone out three 
or four hours before to breakfast 
with a friend, and having not 
yet returned. She rather wished, 
on this occasion, that he would 
come back, as he was somewhat 
given to catching colds,through one 
of which she had already had to 
nurse him only that very spring. 
A gondola, it is true, is a good 
safe coach, and of course the gon- 
dola had its felze, or coverin 
on. Still the rain, which h 
hardly begun when her brother 
had left, had now come on heavily, 
and threatened continuance, and 
had brought with it a chill wind, 
which was apt to find its way even 
through the best fitted apertures. 
The Colonel, too, had a jaunty, 
young-mannish way of ignoring the 
very possibility of his catching 
cold, which added not a little to 
his sister’s anxieties on his behalf. 
Yes, she really wished, she thought, 
that he would come. 

Finding that he did not do so, 
she went back after a while to her 
own particular seat in an angle 
between the fireplace and the win- 
dow, and took up a book; but the 
book dropped presently on to her 
lap, and she took to thinking, 
dreaming, rather, open-eyed, over 
scenes, bygone scenes, many of 
which seemed to her now very 
little more real than if they had 
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literally happened in dreams. She 
got tired at last of. this exer- 
cise also, as well as of sitting 
alone in that great white and 
gold sala of hers—surrounded by, 
and as it were embedded in, that 
peculiar Venetian silence which is 
unlike any other silence in the 
world, and which at present was 
broken only by a vague sound of 
dropping water, which might quite 
conceivably have come from the 
inside of one of the great Tintoret- 
toish pictures upon the walls, so 
vague and so all-pervading was it. 
She got up accordingly again, and 
went into an ante-room, where 
there were two windows, one of 
which looked into a square space 
or court in the middle of the 
houses. Here there was nothing 
at all vague or indistinct in the 
sound of the water. The sides of 
the court were pierced all round 
by irregularly-shaped windows, 
protected by iron gratings ; and 
below, the court itself opened on 
the Mowbrays’ side into a vaulted 
room, columned and glazed—a sort 
of glorified boat-house—where the 
gondoliers sat and discussed high 
matters connected with their craft, 
and opposite to which was a broad 
outedde staircase leading to the 
main door of the apartment. A cir- 
cular hole was visible in the centre 
of the flagging, and towards this a 

erfect cataract of rain-water was 
at that moment descending. Every 
pipe in every wall all round the 
court was discharging its contents 
with a will :'one would have said 
there was a regular organised as- 
sault, directed from all sides upon 
a given point. Faces, attracted by 
the uproar, peered inquisitively out 
of the windows of the other houses 
in every variety of head-gear, and 
through every _— of scrolled 
and twisted grating. Lady Frances 
drew back into the ante-room when 
she perceived these other faces. It 


was not from any dislike o 
neighbours, but + tse an ol ~ 
Sitiveness of hers to obserya. 
tion, which seemed to inerease 
rather than to diminish ag she 
grew older. The other and Oppo- 
site window of the ante-room looked 
out upon a small flagged campo 
at the end of which there was a 
traghetto, or ferry, where, for the 
sum of three-farthings, you might 
be ferried over to the opposite side, 
All day long in fine weather this 
was thronged with gondoliers and 
passengers, streaming backwards 
and forwards to the one side or the 
other. At present a single sickly 
and gloomy looking man, in black 
cloth clothes, and without an un- 
brella, was seated there all alone, 
huddled upon the bench, and resign. 
edly accepting the pelting rain upon 
his shoulders; while a solitary gon. 
dola, propelled by an old man with 
a sack slung cloak fashion around 
him, was slowly making his way 
across to him from the opposite 
side of the canal—a sort of modern 
version of Charon and the river 
Styx, drawn out in lamp-black and 
Indian ink. 

Lady Frances had not been 
standing very long at this window 
before she heard a sound of voices 
coming up from the vaulted regions 
underneath, and craned her neck 
over to see who the new comers 
were. It was, as she saw to her 
satisfaction, Colonel Hal, and with 
him were two young men, friends 
of his, who stopped, however, at 
the foot of the stairs, and were 
not to be persuaded to mount, in 
spite of reiterated proffers of hos- 
pitality upon his part. 

“She won’t—upon the con- 
trary, she’ll be delighted, I assure 
you,” she heard her brother say. 
“Come in, and I'll make you a 
glass of sherry-cobbler. Nothing 
like sherry-cobbler upon a wet 
day.” 
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“ Not to-day, thank you, Colonel. 
We're bound to be back at the 
Loricellas’ immediately. Hallibur- 
ton, too, mustn’t ran any more risks 
with that sacred throat of his. 
Besides, I’m sure Lady Frances 
wouldn’t thank us for bringing in 
all this water upon her carpets.” 

“Oh, Frances won’t mind; she 
never minds anything of that 
sort,” her brother asseverated con- 
fidently. But the young men ap- 
parently were not to be persuaded, 
forshe heard their steps retreating 
down the stone steps. 

“Any message for the widow, 
Colonel ?” the one who had before 
spoken called back laughingly, as 
they were passing back under the 
low archway. ‘“ We shal] be see- 
ing her, you know, in ten minutes 
time at the Loricellas’.” 

Colonel Hal laughed a little 
consciously, ‘ You’d much better 
come back and have that sherry- 
cobbler,” was all the reply he made. 

Lady Frances at her window on 
the top of the stairs listened to 
this dialogue and waited, ready to 
step back into the drawing-room 
should her brother prove to be 
accompanied by his friends. Some- 
times, at the very bottom of her 
soul, she could not help wishing 
that he was not quite so fond of 
very young men’s society. She 
could not help thinking that they 
were apt to laugh a little at his 
ultra-youthfulness, which was so 
much greater than their own, and 
that a staider, a less sociable 
demeanour, would have been more 
consonant with his standing, and 
the dignity of his forty-nine 

ears. 

“ After all, though, he did look 
younger than any of them,” she 
thought relentingly, as the Col- 
onel’s broad handsome face and 
magnificent auburn beard appear- 
ed at the doorway. “And how 
much better looking !” 
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“Dear, you’re dreadfully wet, 
aren’t you?” she said, hurrying 
forward, and running her hands 
anxiously up and down his coat- 
sleeve. “Do, please, go and 
change. I know that you will get 
that cold of yours back again.” 

“Oh no, nothing, nothing at 
all to signify, I assure you,—it 
was only coming up the stairs. I 
had the felze all the time, you 
know. It was a downpour, though, 
wasn’t it ? And by the way, Fran- 
ces, I told Baldassare and the other 
man—the new one with a squint— 
that they should have a glass of 
cognac each to warm them. Poor 
devils, they’re streaming, and they, 
hadn’t their mackintoshes either.” 

“Of course, dear. Tell Wat- 
kins what you want, and he’ll send 
it down to the gondolier’s room. 
But do go first and change your 
own things, there’s a dear boy,” 
she added, entreatingly. “ I’ve got 
a bit of fire in the red drawing- 
room for you when you come 
back,” she added. “It was so raw, 
that I thought you’d be glad of 
it.” 

“That’s right—I’m glad you 
have ; and I’ll put on my smoking- 
suit. No one will be likely to 
call on us such an afternoon as 
this, so there’s no fear of being 
caught !” he added with his genial 
laugh as he disappeared through 
the doorway. 

Lady Frances smiled a little to 
herself after he had gone. ' She 
did not believe in her heart of 
hearts that the Colonel would have 
been so very much discomposed if 
any one had even come in after 
all, and caught him in that brown- 
plush suit of his with crimson 
révers, which suited his breadth 
and stalwart fairness to the full 
as well as ever similar combina- 
tions suited those swarthier Vene- 
tians who crowd the background 
of so many a sacred picture. After 
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all, there was no question but 
what they enjoyed their bravery, 
she thought, so why not he? She 
was full of these self-debatings— 
half-critical, half-admiring—which 
never came to anything, for they 
were all sufficiently answered be- 
forehand. 

When her brother returned, she 
had put an extra log upon the 
fire, which had sprung up into a 
brisk blaze, awakening picturesque 
gleams upon every object capable 
of such response. ‘The Colonel 
himself might fairly have been 
added to the category, as he came 
hastily in, rubbing his hands, and 
flung himeelf into a great leather- 
covered armchair, displacing as he 
did so a piece of heavy red and 
gold brocade which was hanging 
over the top. “This és snug, 
Fan ; there’s nothing like home, is 
there, after all!” he said, stretch- 
ing out a pair of embroidered 
slippers to the blaze. His sister 
picked up the brocade and hung 
it upon the back of a sofa, then 
sat down in her own particular 
chair on the other side of the 
stove, looking at him with that 
mixture of affection and admira- 
tion in her eyes which was speci- 
ally reserved for the men of her 
own family. This one before her 
was certainly the best embodiment 
left now, for her eldest brother 
was already grey and a trifle 
gouty, while his sons took after 
their mother, who was thin-lipped, 
dark-browed, and short, not one of 
them showing a trace even of that 
generous breadth and brilliant col- 
ouring which were the distinguish- 
ing traits of the Mowbrays. 

“And your music, how did it 
o off?” she asked, after he had 
lighted his cigarette and begun 
to puff at it. “I hope the damp 
didn’t get into any of their 
throats ?” 


“Capitally. Not abit. Young 


Halliburton, especially, was splep. 
did. Such shai neni Tooy 
isn’t it, that his people won't hear 
of his going upon the stage? He 
came back with me just now 3 80 
did young Maitland Majoribanks, 
I asked them both in, but they 
were rather in a hurry. The 

were going on to the Loricellas’» 

“Yes ; I heard them,” his sister 
answered. “Qh, and by the way, 
who was the widow?” she added 
suddenly, the recollection of the 
last fragment of the dialogue com. 
ing all at ’once back upon her 
mind. 

“The widow?” Colonel Mow. 
bray laughed, a laugh of some em- 
barrassment, brushing up his beard 
with his hand as he did so, as if 
inconvenienced by its luxuriance, 
“What widow do you mean, Fran- 
ces ?” he asked carelessly. 

““T don’t know; I heard them 
ask you if you had any message to 


send to the widow. That was all,” 


she replied, unsuspectingly. 
“Ah, yes, I remember now. 


Mrs Markham they meant. They’ 


were expecting to meet her at the 
Loricellas’, you know.” 

“ Markham? Is she anything to 
those Markhams we knew in In- 
dia—Dorsetshire people, I think? 
One of them was quartered at 
Bangalore. His wife, you may 
remember, was sent up to Simla, 
and had the measles, and I took in 
the children,—nice little trots of 
four and five, with a horribly dis- 
agreeable ayah. I wonder what 
has become of them? They must 
be nearly grown up by this.” 

“ Oh no, nothing at all to say to 
those people,” her brother answered 
hastily. “She is not English at 
all, though she speaks it splendidly. 
She’s a Russian.” 

“A Russian! But the name is 
English surely ?” ° 

“Yes, the husband, I suppose, 
was an Englishman, or an Amer- 
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jean, or something or another. No 
one seems to know anything about 
him. Heis dead, anyhow. She 
was a Princess Matrena Sladimiro- 
yitch—in her own right, you know. 
She might call herself so, I believe, 
if she chose, only she doesn’t care 
to do so.” 

“ Well, the other is shorter, isn’t 
it?” Lady Frances said, with a 
smile. “She doesn’t live here, 
does she? I don’t seem to have 
ever heard the name ?” 

“Oh dear no; she is only just 
come. She has never been here be- 
fore. She’s been spending the win- 
ter at Florence. I met her there 
when I was with the Menzikoffs. 
She is a cousin, I think, of theirs. 
She goes to London, and is very 
well off,—tremendously rich, in 
fact,—and knows lots of people. 

, She is staying at the Britannia.” 

The Colonel rather rattled over 
these facts as if anxious to get to 
some moreinteresting subject, which 
was to be attained upon the other 
side. When he had got through 
them, however, the other and more 
interesting subject seemed to fade 
into abeyance, for a silence en- 
sued, which was only broken bv 
the muffled splashing of the rain, 
the crackling and the sputtering of 
pieces of wood in the stove, and 
an occasional hoarse-throated cry 
of Poppe! poppe! from the trag- 
hetto underneath the windows. 

He returned to it, however, 
later in the afternoon. They 
had gone out together upon the 
balcony, the rain being for the 
moment over, and Venice having 
put on that air of glossy and 
gleamy invitation which she is apt 
to assume at such moments, which 
becomes her better perhaps than 
any other. Away to the /agunes, 
and out beyond San Giorgio, the 
waterways were all of a dim 

greeny bronze ; the sky, too, was 


imly green with broad flushes of 
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white,and near the horizon, salmon. 
The very house-fronts had a newly 
washed glow and gloss upon them; 
the bleached and sun-wasted shut- 
ters, once also green, having taken 
a pale glaucous hue, like the back 
of some half-withered beech-leaf. 
Backwards and forwards between 
the two glows the black boats 
scudded and shot deftly past, sug- 
gesting insects newly risen upon 
the surface of sqme pond. he 
sense of life and recovered move- 
ment was strong, though for the 
most part it was a silent bustle, 
save indeed down at the traghetto, 
where the men were busily baling 
out their boats and retailing their 
adventures during the storm. How 
it rained ! how it blew ! how flashes 
of lightning had burst from be- 
hind San Stefano! Pietro had lost 
his hat, and Antonetto his oar! 
Two of Lady Frances’s gondoliers 
were leaning against a wall, look- 
ing on at the labours of their fel- 
lows with that supercilious satis- 
faction in remunerative idleness in 
which no London lackey ever ex- 
celled them. “Lazy dogs!” the 
Colonel said, with his genial laugh. 
Then—“ Apropos of what we were 
talking of, Frances, I wish you’d 
call upon Mrs Markham,” he added 
abruptly. 

She looked up at him, wonder- 
ing rather at the connection of 
ideas, but not saying so. “Do 
you, dear? Then, of course I will,” 
she said. “I so seldom call on 
any one, though, do I? Any new 
person, I mean.” 

“No, I know, and it’s a great 
mistake on your part ; I’m always 
telling you so. You might as well 
live in a box, every bit. There’s 
nothing, believe me, like seeing Jots 
of new people, to keep one’s self 
from getting rusty.” 

Lady Frances smiled. “lI al- 
ways was rusty,” shesaid. “But 
why do you particularly want me 
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to call upon this Mrs Markham ?” 
she added. 

“TI don’t know exactly. Some- 
how, I think you’d suit ; Id like, 
too, to see what you thought of 
her. She’s a wonderful woman— 
quite extraordinary. Rather si- 
lent, you know, but tremendously 
clever, I believe, at bottom. As to 
her beauty, it’s amazing—I never 
saw anything like it in my life ; 
and she can pains too, and sing, 
and speak four or five languages if 
she chooses. I know you’d suit.” 

Lady Frances laughed a little, 
and shook her head. “I doubt it 
myself, it all sounds much too 
brilliant,” she said. 

“Oh yes, she’s brilliant, of 
course,” her brother replied, rather 
in the tone of one who concedes a 
damaging admission. “I don’t see 
how she’s to help it, though. She 
was born so. Some women are.” 

“Does she want to help it, do 


you suppose ?” 
“T don’t know whether 
does or not, but it makes the 


she 


other women down upon her, 
don’t you know. They say she’s 
proud and odd—I don’t know what 
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all—though, for the life of me, 

what there is odd in being rich 

and beautiful, or in speaking four 

or five languages, I can’t see. Do 
ou?” 

“ Well, no, I certainly cannot. 
But then, you know, they say I’m 
odd too, if that’s any satisfaction ; 
though, I’m not beautiful, and I 
don’t speak four or five languages.” 

“Yes, but that is quite differ. 
ent, of course. Everybody knows 
all about you, and you’ve been 
here a long time, and everything, 
whereas Mrs Markham has only 
just come ; so that it would bea 
sort of civility—give her the free- 
dom of the place, don’t you see ?” 

* Oh,” Lady Frances replied, ut- 
tering that comprehensive mono- 
syllable slowly, and with more gray- 
ity in her tone than she had used 
before. Then, when the silence 
between them had lasted about a 
minute—*“ Of course, if you really © 
wish me to call upon her, Hal, I 
will,” she added ; “ only don’t for. 
get to remind me.” 

“ Never you fear, I'll remind you 
fast enough,” the Colonel respond- 
ed positively. 


CHAPTER II, 


The next day was Sunday—a 
mild day, with spaces of blue sky 
overhead—ushered in, like every 
Venetian Sunday that ever yet 
came into being, with tumultuous 
crashings of bells, as though the 
ringers’ aim and object had been 
to tear down and rive the very 
belfries. All the time Lady Fran- 
ces was tying on her bonnet for 
church the crashing and clanging 
never ceased for a single instant. 
It made her head ache, though she 
ought certainly to have been used 
to it by this time. 

The English church at Venice is, 
as most people are aware, upon an 


upper floor of one of the palaces 
on the Grand Canal,—a palace for- 
merly belonging to the Contarini, 
now given up to appartamenti 
mobigliati, and rooms full of in- 
different antiquities, a card for 
which is mysteriously thrust into 
your hand as you enter in to 
or leave your devotions. The 
“church” is a long and rather 
handsome room, with the usual 
frescoed ceiling, with portraits of 
senators and other notabilities— 
presumably of the house of Con- 
tarini—stuck in green painted 
wooden panels, with windows half- 
filled with coarsely stained blue 
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glass, between which the delicious 

nof a vine enters in spring- 
time at all the open apertures. 
Upon a Sunday morning it is a 
sufficiently varied admixture of two 
or three nationalities, and more 
than one “ism ; ” the senators over- 
head in their red and green velvets, 
looking down with all the toler- 
ance of indifference at the heretic 
rites carried on under their noses, 
not so very heretic nowadays, 
perhaps, either. At ten o’clock, 
precisely as the clock struck, Lady 
Frances’s gondola was always at 
the door upon a Sunday morn- 
ing, and she herself was seated 
init. It was not very often that 
she succeeded in inducing the 
Colonel to accompany her, but 
that had nothing to do with the 
matter: it is upon the women of a 
family, as is well known, that the 
duty of supporting the religious 
institutions of their country right- 
fully and naturally devolves. 

All the incongruities of incon- 
gruous Venice might have seemed, 
to an ingenious and slightly satiri- 
cal looker-on, typified and em- 
bodied in that long angular figure 
of hers, sitting so bolt upright 
upon cushions specially designed 
for luxurious reclining ; her big 
rayer-book and well-worn brown 

ivle upon her knees; her grey 
hair smoothed in two impartial 
bands upon either side of her two 
thin cheeks; her long nose, her 
sad, kind eyes, looking thought- 
fully out at the scene, so familiar 
yet so fresh. The water slipped 
and slid in green delicious trans- 
parent wrinkles under the shallow 
prow of the boat ; the ferro lifted 
its hooked and gleaming curves of 
steel above the surface; the gon- 
doliers had donned their fresh 
suits of summer white, with the 
broad red sashes fringed with 
gold, which Colonel Hal had him- 
self devised for their adornment. 


Swallows swooped and swooped, 
pursuing the reluctant mosquito 
to the very brink of the water ; 
vaporetti, crowded with Sunday 
pleasurers bound for the Lido, 
passed and repassed, sending a dis- 
turbing wave across the whole 
level breadth of water, washing 
the bases of the houses up to 
heights never formerly attained to, 
save at some exceptional flood- 
time. 

An hour and a half later Lady 
Frances was coming back from her 
devotions amongst a crowd of gon- 
dolas also freighted with church- 
goers, when her attention was at- 
tracted by a collision—that rarest 
of incidents in Venice—which had 
taken place between one of the ad- 
vancing boats and another which 
had suddenly shot out of one of the 
side canals. It was only a moment- 
ary touch ; the next instant both had 
separated again—rowers and rowed, 
offendersand offended alike, looking 
back at one another with that in- 
domitable good-humour which re- 
duces all mishaps into a mere suc- 
cession of entertaining incidents. 
In that moment Lady Frances re- 
cognised her brother as one of the 
two occupants of the offending 
vessel, and with him a lady who, 
as she turned to speak to him, she 
i to be young, strikingly 

andsome, and moreover a stranger 
to herself. 

Now Venetian etiquette, which 
is not as a rule by any means unen- 
durably stringent, is nevertheless a 
stickler upon some few points, and 
one of those few is, that a lad 
shall not go alone in a gondola with 
a gentleman—that gentleman being 
neither father, brother, husband, or 
other near relative. Who could 
this lady, who was thus honouring 
her brother, be? Lady Frances won- 
dered, Whoever she was, there 
was no question about her beauty. 
She was blonde to the point of in- 
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sipidity, or would have been but 
for the well-defined eyebrows and 
eyelashes which gave distinction 
and definition to the face. Around 
her hat a quantity of dark grey 
gauze had been twisted, which, 
meeting under the chin, brought 
out the wonderful tints of the face 
with marvellous distinctness. One 
hand was bare, and the lace of the 
sleeve hung back a little way from 
the wrist and arm. If there was 
anything condescendingin thelady’s 
position, there was certainly nothing 
at all so in her air and attitude. 
A Cleopatra or Semiramis, in pres- 
ence of one of the least of her vas- 
sals, could hardly have carried a 
prouder port. The image of some 
very large white swan contemptu- 
ously breasting the waves rose to 
Lady Frances’s mind, as she looked 
at the gondola and its beautiful 
occupant. Who in the world could 
she be? she wondered, with not a 
little curiosity. Venice is a small 
place, and though no very great fre- 
quenter of its entertainments, she 
knew most of its inmates by sight, 
and felt sure that this magnificent 
blondehad never come under her ob- 
servation before. Suddenly she re- 
membered her brother’s panegyrics 
of the preceding evening. Evi- 
dently this was she—the all-ac- 
complished Russian, over whose 
perfections he had waxed so elo- 
quent, and whom she herself stood 
solemnly pledged to call upon. It 
must be, seeing that there was no 
one else whom it could by any 
possibility be. 

It was not until the two gon- 
dolas had passed that the Colonel 
caught sight of his sister: then 
he half started up from his seat, 
pulling aside the striped curtains, 
and flourishing in the air with two 
or three outstretched fingers, as if 
to convey an embrace—not directly 
to her, but upwards to something 
poised in mid-air above her head. 


Lady Frances on hersidenodded and 
smiled her own peculiarly shy, con. 
strained smile—which was s y and 
constrained even towards her own 
brother, when by chance they met 
in public. She saw the lady beside 
him glance languidly in her direc. 
tion, and turn to the Colonel eyi. 
dently with an inquiry upon her 
lips, and was witness to the air of 
polite but unmistakable astonish. 
ment’with which the answer was 
received. Then the two gondolas 
passed on, and not many minutes 
later Lady Frances was set down 
at the steps of their own palazzo, 

She waited luncheon half an 
hour for her brother, then, as he 
did not appear, went on without 
him. She had nearly finished 
when a hasty line was brought in, 
telling her that he had been caught 
and fletained by friends at the 
Hotel Britannia ; they were going 
out to the Lido that afternoon, he 
said, and she was not to expect 
to see him, therefore, until dinner- 
time. 

She was still in the act of 
reading this when a visitor was 
announced, and she hastened ac- 
cordingly into the other room to 
receive her. 

Signora, or, as she much Fa 
ferred being called, Madame Fac. 
chino, was one of those striking 


little social phenomena of whose. 


antecedents no human being knows 
anything, or apparently troubles 
him or her self to know. A Bel- 
gian, it was said, by birth, mar- 
ried to a Neapolitan, speaking 
English with beardly an accent, 
though with a good many varia- 
tions of her own, she was to be met 
everywhere ; she knew everybody. 
She lived up two flights of stairs 
in a dingy little furnished lodging, 


permeated by the noises of a café. 


which was held below. She was re- 
ported excessively poor, and in fact 
made little or no secret of being so. 
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No one, not even the rare Belgians 
who visited Venice, knew anything 
whatsoever of her or her family. 
Her husband was assumed to be 
dead, but who or what he had been 
when alive, no one was bold enough 
to pronounce with any positive cer- 
tainty. She was not particularly 
refined ; indeed very fastidious peo- 

le pronounced her to be down- 
right vulgar. She was excessively 
lain, with a little, short, crumpled 
face, not unlike that of an intelli- 
gent marmoset, and a dense, far 
from neatly arranged, crop of black 
hair, which overhung her forehead 
to the very eyebrows. The eyes 
beneath this dishevelled thatch 
were small, and of an unmistak- 
able green. She sang with infinite 
chic and gusto, but without a 
scrap of voice, accompanying her- 
self by preference upon a cracked 
mandoline which she carried about 
with her, and she was universally 
popular. Yet she was not clever, 
and, what was perhaps still more 
remarkable, not even ill-natured,— 
at least few malicious stories had 
ever been supposed to find their 
first traceable point of dissemina- 
tion from between her lips. 

Lady Frances had somehow, in- 
congruously enough, drifted into a 
sort of intimacy with her, owing 
chiefly to a pertinacious sociability 
upon the other’s part, which no 
coldness, however pronounced, 
could daunt. To one so shy as she 
was it was a comfort undeniably to 
have some one near at hand who 
would take the whole burden of 
conversation upon herself, in whose 
society no uncomfortable pauses 


could by any possibility occur, nor. 


any embarrassment upon the part 
of another throw even a momen- 
tary film of diffidence upon her 
own absolute equanimity. She was 
used, moreover, to having people 
upon whom she could exercise be- 
nevolence, and Madame Facchino 
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was fortuuately quite willing to 
play the indispensable second part 
in that amiable duet. Thus, for 
very various reasons, it had come 
to pass that the little Belgian was 
one of the very few people in 
Venice who had established them- 
selves upon a footing of intimacy 
at the Palazzo Goppo—indeed, had 
become, to some Gegree, a sort of 
necessity to both its inmates, 
though for very dissimilar rea- 
sons. Now and then, it is true, 
for a moment, for the space of a 
few seconds, she brushed against a 
prejudice, or touched the spring of 
that indomitable pride which lay, 
like a sort of subterranean frost, 
far below all Lady Frances’s liber- 
alities, real as well as imaginary. 
But Madame Facchino had a very 
fair endowment of tact ; she was 
aware in an instant of the danger, 
and made haste to sheer off again 
into safe waters, without ever 
actually touching bottom. She 
took a good deal of pride out 
of her intimacy with this gaunt, 
dull, capable Englishwoman, whom 
everybody respected, if everybod 
also a little laughed at. Thou 
not distinctly lying under the 
accusation of Bohemianism, there 
was something undoubtedly com- 
fortable and reputable to one of 
her precarious antecedents to be 
upon intimate terms with one who 
belonged to that unimpeachable 
order which stands like a rock, 
above and beyond all changes and 
chances even of fortune. If she 
would scarcely have undertaken to 
emulate its ways in her own per- 
son, she at least appreciated the 
results, and would not at all have 
minded filching a little of its pres- 
tige. She might be a trifle vulgar 
herself, but she had a taste, almost 
a passion, for the niceties and the 
comforts of refinement. 

“So I find you alone, my Lady! 
that is good,” she said, as she came 
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en forward upon a pair of 
small, very accurately shod feet, 
taking in with asharp glance every 
alteration that had been made in 
the disposition of the rooms since 
her last visit. She always called 
Lady Frances “my Lady,” —at 
first because, like the majority of 
foreigners, she believed it to be the 
customary English modeot address; 
afterward, because it had become 
a habit to do so. “And the 
Colonel—the devoted brother—he 
is out? Yes? That is well too. 
Then now we will have a nice 
chat. Ah, he is gone to the Hotel 
Britannia. Tiens/ tiens/ Then he 
is in the train of the new beauty. 
Oh, do not deny it. I have seen 
him, in fact—seen him with my 
two eyes,—they are small, but 
they are very sharp ; indeed, for the 
matter of that, he is large enough, 
n'est pas? He is not alone either ; 
all Venice seems to be en délire. 
Young de Fallet, Comte Carolan, 
Mrs Forsyth’s son—they are all in 
a string—they rave day and night 
of her charms. And, after all, it 
is not so much to be wondered at. 
Let us be candid. She is a beauty, 
but a beauty hors ligne. You have 
seen her, my Lady? No?” 

“Yes, I believe I have seen 
her,” Lady Frances said rather 
stiffly. “I have promised in any 
case to call on her,” she added. 

“So. She will like that, though 
she is not by way of liking ladies. 
She knows more gentlemen than 
ladies.” 

“ Why does she not know ladies? 
Is there anything—anything odd 
about her?” Lady Frances asked 
with some quickness. 

“Odd? No, there is nothing 
odd,—not exactly to say odd. She 
did not like her ‘Beton § but there 
is nothing so very odd in that ; he 
was probably not much ¢o be liked. 
She does not take the trouble to 
talk to ladies ; she likes everything 
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to come to her without her havin 
the trouble to go to it. She likes 
clever men; they tell her what 
is going on without her having to 
read the newspapers. They talk 
to her about politics; then she 
feels herself clever, which she is 
not at all, not in the least. People 
call her a Russian spy, but that is 
all nonsense.” 

Lady Frances felt unconsciously 
relieved at this information. With 
all her sisterly devotion, she did 
not look upon the Colonel as, strict- 
ly speaking, belonging to the cate- 
gory of clever men, nor likely to 
minister much to any one’s desire 
for political enlightenment. 

“They say now that she means 
to marry again ; that she is look. 
ing about amongst her prétendants 
for the right man.” Madame 
Facchino went on carelessly, tak- 
ing up a book which lay on the 
table beside her, and opening it 
to look at the title-page. “She 
says, too, I am told, that she 
will not marry an Englishman— 
that she has had enough of that 
nationality ; that she must try 
another next time. That, too, one 
may believe if one likes. All I 
can say is, if she took my advice 
she would. They say that Tama 
perfect Anglophile, that I have 
forsworn my own nationality, and 
it is true. I talk the English, 1 
read it, I even try to think in it, 
but that is difficult, I must own. 
This is new, is it not? Ouidk. Ah! 
how I love cette chére Madame 
Ouida. She is so beautiful, so 
true, so strong! You have read 
it, my Lady? Ah! it belongs to 
the Colonel. Well, then, that is 
all the better, for I will not ask 
you to lend it to me, as I had 
meant todo. Now I must go; I 
only just ran in to say, do you 
receive to-night ? and if so, may I 
come about ten ? Come to dinner? 
Ah no, I will not really come to 
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dinner ; you must not ask me to- 
night ; it is too much, too often. 
Jam ashamed, quite, quite ashamed. 
| blush, I do indeed ; you do it to 
save my little pot-au-feu ; is it 
not so? Well, you are too good,— 
then I will. - The Colonel, he will 
be at home to-night ? Yes ?j That 
jswell too. I will sing him some 
little songs; he is so kind, the 
Colonel!” And with an eloquent 
grimace of gratitude which had 
the effect of screwing up her small 
eyes nearly to the point of ex- 
tinction, Madame Facchino was 
one. 

After her loquacious visitor had 
departed, Lady Frances sat for a 
long time immersed in thought. 
She felt undeniably disturbed at 
these suggestions that had been 
thrown out rather than actually 
formulated. Her brother’s mar- 
riage was an idea that had at 
one time been constantly before 
herr mind, and had occupied her 
much, She had been desirous that 
he should marry, and had even, 
upon one occasion, taken in hand 
to supply him with a suitable wife, 
—a piece of, manwuvring which, 
toany one acquainted with Lady 
Frances, it is needless to say came 
tonothing. As his father’s aide- 
decamp in chief, and the most 
popular man in or about the vice- 
regal court, Captain Mowbray had 
had flirtations without end. How 
he had avoided matrimony it was 
rather difficult to say, except that 
the family irresolution had usually 
set in at the last moment to hin- 
derhim from making any explicit 
declarations. 

For years back, although the flir- 
tations had continued almost with- 
out cessation, none of them had 
appeared to tend towards matri- 
mony, and he seemed to have as 
little serious intentions in that 
direction as his sister had herself. 


She did not like to think that 


any merely personal considerations 
mingled with the dislike which the 
idea of his now doing so certainly 
inspired her ; and yet there was no 
denying that it would be a terrible 
break up, a most cruel wrenching 
and disjointing of all that made 
the happiness of her present life, 
if now, at the twenty-third hour, 
her brother was to take it into 
his head to marry. Why, after 
all, should he do so, having de.’ 
layed so long? she asked herself 
with some asperity. But again, 
upon the other hand, why should 
henot? He was the best judge 
of what was or was not for his 
own happiness ; and to a man of 
forty-nine, life as a personally 
romantic affair is naturally not 
finished and done with, as it is 
to a woman of fifty-two. Clearly 
the thing was conceivable ; and if 
the Colonel wished to embark upon 
matrimony with a rich, a beauti- 
ful, and a well-born woman, and 
the rich, beautiful, and well-born 
woman was willing to abet him in 
the matter, it was hardly, Lady 
Frances felt, his sister’s part to 
stand ‘in the way. 

Meantime that there was not 
much to be done by brooding over 
the matter was evident. The sun 
was shining, the water sparkling ; 
Venice the Consoler was calling 
aloud with her myriad voices, 
“Come out! Come out! Come 
out ! ” Accordingly she ordered her 
sandolo to be at the door in ten 
minutes’ time, and went into her 
own room to get ready. After all, 
the thing foreseen is not the thing 
that happens, she said to herself 
philosophically,-and it was quite 
conceivable that she might be giv- 
ing herself a great deal of very un- 
necessary trouble. When the num- 
ber of hair-breadth escapes which 
the Colonel had already had in the 
matrimonial: direction were taken 
into consideration, it seemed but a 
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fair deduction from the known to 
the unknown, to conclude that he 
would in all probability have a 
few more still. 

Lady Frances, who was not 

oung even for her age, had one 
youthful fancy left, and that was 
that she delighted in being rowed 
about Venice in her sandolo—as 
those light canoe-like boats are 
called, which stand in much the 
same relation to a gondola that a 
London hansom does to a four- 
wheeled cab. This particular san- 
dolo was a very perfect little craft 
of its kind, at was rowed by a 
youth rejoicing in the immortal 
name of Michael Angelo, who was 
his mistress’s private and particu- 
lar henchman, and her favourite of 
all her household. To look at, 
Michael Angelo was not wholly 
unworthy of the name he bore, 
which, it will be owned, is saying 
a good deal. He was a beautiful 
youth, with one of those thrice- 
fortunate faces, more common in 
Italy than elsewhere, which seem 
endowed by Heaven with the envi- 
able prerogative of expressing any 
sentiment, however amiable or 
lofty, with which its owner may 
chance to be momentarily inspired. 
Whether this Michael Angelo’s 
soul was quite equal to the capa- 
bilities of his face, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to inquire too curious- 
iv. Gratitude the latter certainly 
did express, and that in no stinted 
measure, whenever his eyes rested 
upon his patroness. Lady Frances 
had picked him up upon one 
of those barges which bring fire- 
wood and planks to Venice from 
the mainland, where he, as a boy 
of twelve, had been kept working 
all the day, and often half the night 
too, for afew pence and the food 
of amasterless dog. In the con- 
tours of his throat, as well as in 
the great eyes that were almost 
too large for the face, there were 


signs, even still, that told of the 
early pinch of starvation: the 
were not enough, however, to im. 
= their beauty,—rather they en. 

anced it with a touch of wistful- 
ness which otherwise would haye 
been wanting. In his well-fittin 
gondolier’s summer dress of white 
linen, with the red sash weighted 
with gold fringe, which swung to 
and fro like a pendulum with every 
motion of his graceful body; in 
his small cap of red cloth, under 
and/around which his black hair 
curled like the tendrils of the bry. 
ony, he might have been set by a 
painter to ply an oar in the bar, 
of Queen Venus herself. People 
in Venice, to whom the pair were 
as well known as the two Colossi 
upon the steps of the Doge’s palace, 
used to laugh when they saw them 
passing, pointing them out to 
one another with loud-voiced open- 
mouthed comments, not malicious- 
ly, but audaciously, likeschoolboys, 
to whom everything under heaven 
is obviously given as food for them 
to exercise their wits upon. 

Lady Frances was well accus- 
tomed to these comments, and she 
did not really mind them, though, 
from habit and shyness, she often 
looked cross enough, poor soul, in 
vulgar parlance, “ to frighten the 
horses,” had there been any such 
animals in Venice to be frightened. 
A momentary ray of benevolence— 
a spark of goodness, of which she 
herself was hardly conscious—was 
about the only manifestation of 
the woman within which ever suc- 
ceeded in finding its way through 
that impenetrable husk of ugli- 
ness behind which all her finer 
and better qualities lay shrouded, 
Everything else was locked up, 
swathed, unexpressed, like some 
tropical plant stowed away In & 
dark cellar, whose potential wealth 
of beauty is forbidden to produce 
so much as a leaf. 
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She had been rowing about the 
lagunes for nearly half-an-hour, 
when it suddenly occurred to her 
that she would pay a Sunday visit 
to a very old friend of hers, Prin- 
cess Vasarhely, a Hungarian, who 
lived in a garden upon the Gui- 
decca ; and she accordingly gave 
orders to Michael Angelo to convey 
her to the canal of that name. 

Princess Vasarhely was probably 
at that moment the oldest social 
institution left in Venice. Others 
bad come, had flourished, and had 
passed away, but she had always 
remained. She had lived there, it 
was said, right through the whole of 
the later Austrian occupation, and 
had been the centre, for ‘years, of 
everything, the rallying-point for 
three or four contending nationali- 
ties, including even a few Italians, 
who, of all native-born Austrian 
subjects, had made a solitary ex- 
ception in her favour. She was 


not very young even in those days, 


but she was very old indeed now— 
people said in her hundreds, but 
that no doubt was an exaggeration. 
She was a tiny, white, wizened 
woman, very shrewd, very auto- 
cratic, very intolerant of contra- 
diction ; wearing always a small 
white quilted satin cap, made like 
a baby’s, and tied in a tight knot 
under her chin. She talked Eng- 
lish, and indeed most European 
languages,—preferring French,— 
and in every language mincing her 
words up into the smallest possible 
pieces before uttering them, which 
she did with the very ends of her 
lips, out of regard presumably for 
her teeth. ildly romantic tales 
were told of her youth. She had 
been marvellously beautiful ; men 
had gone mad for love of her ; and 
duels innumerable had been fought 
for the sake of her smiles. Her 
husband, according to one mali- 
cious report, had been the most 
complacent of men, and she had 
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taken full advantage of his amia- 
bility, though never, it was ad- 
mitted, derogating from her posi- 
tion as a grande dame and leader of 
her world. She looked quiet enough 
now at any rate! The erro, 


‘voleanoes were all smoothed an 


smothered decorously away under 
a thick opened layer of grey 
ashes. The complacent husband 
was dead long ago, and had given 
up his last breath in the arms of 
his adored and irresistible wife. 
Even that event lay already as 
much as twenty-five years back, 
and about the same time the 
Princess had bought for herself 
this garden and vineyard upon the 
Guidecca, close under the shadow 
of the beautiful Redentore, had 
filled it with birds, beasts, and 
flowers, and here she still lived 
with a deaf elderly companion, 
who was herself the successor of 
one who had died some ten years 
back of old age. 

In addition to this house in the 
garden, the Princess possessed also 
a suite of rooms on the Grand 
Canal, but these she rarely occu- 
pied—had not indeed been off the 
Guidecca now for more than a year 

ast. The little house near the 
Reflentore was her home, her pal- 
ace, her last throne. It was cold 
enough there — bitterly cold, in 
fact, in the winter.time ; but with 
stoves at every corner, and two 
or three quilted portiérs to every 
door, the Princess continued to 
keep her old blood warm, and to 
cater for the comfort of her in- 
numerable pets. Every day inthe 
year, whenever the weather per- 
mitted, she was taken out at 
three o’clock in her big-wheeled 
chair, and sat under the trees the 
whole afternoon, feeding her birds 
and fat spaniel with bonbons, and 
receiving every one who came to 
see her. Her visitors were not 
very numerous now, for she had 
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survived all her old links, and 
even those who had succeeded 
these had in their turn mostly 
passed away—the result being that 
to Venice and Venetian society at 
large she had become a tradition 
rather than a reality. Her eyes 
were a little weak, so that she 
looked generally more than half 
asleep, but her mind was never 
really asleep ; her intuitions were 
wonderful, and she had never been 
known to make a mistake in herlife. 
Her memory swept like a scythe 
over a stretch of some seventy 
years, and there was hardly a face 
nor a fact which she had forgotten 
in all that time. She had been in 
early days the most intimate friend 
of Lady Frances’s mother, who had 
spent much of her youth in Vienna, 
where her father was ambassador, 
and where the Princess, then in the 
zenith of her marvellous beauty, 
had reigned a queen. Her feeling 


towards Lady Frances, therefore, 


was the half-affectionate, half-pro- 
voked feeling of an aunt or near 
family connection toward an awk- 
ward, well-intentioned schoolgirl, 
—a good girl, a fine creature at 
bottom, but too hopelessly gauche 
and undeveloped for anything, and 
without a soul to look after her or 
take any heed of her manners 
or deportment. And to Lady 
Frances herself, accustomed as 
she had been throughout a toler- 
ably long lifetime to have the 
charge of a whole world, all de- 
pending on or sustained upon her 
shoulders, there was something in- 
finitely amusing, and at the same 
time refreshing, in finding herself 
thus suddenly relegated back to 
childishness—put by her mother’s 
old friend upon the footing of a 
schoolgirl,—she whom every one 
else thought so old! It made her 
feel as if she really were young 
again,—ardent, eager, vehement, 
impressionable—fullof those hopes, 
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dreams, confidences, aspirations, 
which had not been destined man 
of them, poor soul, to find any very 
tangible realisation. 

The tide was low as Michael 
Angelo pushed the sandolo into 
the narrow canal, and fastened it 
at the foot of the steps leading to 
the garden. The hot sun brought 
out the strong acrid smell of the 
sea-weed, as it lay crinkling and 
drying up in the fervent blaze. 
Three or four small boys were 
bathing in the canal nearer to the 
lagune, their sleek black heads 
shining like those of seals under the 
st ty shadow of the archway. 
Myriads of small skip-jacks— lit- 
tle pigs” Venetian children call 
them—fled before the advance of 
the sandolo, up into the cracks of 
thestone walls ; and big, ugly crabs 
scuttled away, twiddling their an- 
tenn vigorously with consterna- 
tion. Leaving it and Michael An- 
gelo under the glowing shadow of 
the walls, Lady Frances walked 
unannounced up the narrow path, 
and turning the corner of the 
house, came upon a little encamp- 
ment, enclosed on three sides b 
an old red balustrade, from whic 
point diverging lines of pergolas, 
muffled in verdure, led the eye 
insensibly away to the greys and 
the blues of the Jagune. Here she 
found the Princess sitting in her 
usual place under a big striped 
awning, which made a deep pent- 
house of shade over her venerable 
head. Four grotesque figures, in 
bright-red terra-cotta, grinned and 
grimaced at her from the corners 
of the balustrade ; two magnificent 
cypresses towered immediately be- 
hind, under the pyramidical sha- 
dow of one of which sat Madame 
Bauche,the companion,—a deaf and 
elderly Frenchwoman, with a fat, 
good-humoured smile, which gave 
her somewhat the air of a Capuchin 
friar. A parrot, perched upon 4 
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branch overhead, gave an occa- 
sional harsh interrogative croak, 
as if to inquire whether anything 
was ever going to happen in the 
world again ; a brown, apoplectic- 
looking spaniel, with feet far apart 
and red tongue lolling, sat at the 
foot of its mistress’s couch, looking 
like one of those grotesque animals, 
half dog half lion, which figure on 
monumental effigies, Sitting there, 
in the absolute dream-like silence, 
surrounded by her familiars, the 
old lady had all the air of some 
benevolent sorceress, who had end- 
ed at last by succumbing to her 
own incantations ! She opened her 
eyes, however, as Lady Frances’s 
step sounded upon the gravel, and 
lifted her head a little to see who 
her unwonted visitor was. 

“Ah! whom have we here? 


It is you, Fanchon, my child, is 
it?” she said, holding out a tiny, 
wrinkled hand, and blinking affec- 
tionately at the new comer. “Come 


in her sandolo, has she? Ah, fy, 
fy, a sandolo! A nice sort of 
conveyance that for a demoiselle 
of quality ! Some day or other a 
little wind will get up, and you will 
go to the bottom, you and your 
sandolo, then you will remember 
that I have warned you! And 
your brother, the beau Colonel, 
what is he doing, and why does he 
not look better after his sister ? He 
never comes to see me now, I 
observe. Probably he thinks that 
I am dead, but that, you should 
tell him, is no reason; he ought 
to come and place a leaf of im- 
mortelle upon my tomb,—it would 
be only convenable ; your mother, 
were she alive, would insist upon 
his doing so.” 

“ He means to come, I am quite 
sure, but he is so busy, it is very 
diticult for him to make time— 
it really is,” his sister said, 
with eager apology. “ Every day 
somebody carries him away ; even 
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I see very little of him. To-day 
he is gone with friends to the 
Lido.” 

“ Ah, with friends—not with your 
little squeaking friend, that ugly 
one—what is fer name—the one 
with the green eyes? He is not 
with her par example, is he?” 

“ With Madame Facchino? Oh 
dear, no, she hasinot gone at all. 
What made you think of her, 
Princess ? ” 

“1 don’t know ; I have my own 
little ideas. I saw them once to- 
gether here, when they thought I 
was asleep. Your little friend is 
not so simple’ as she seems. She 
has her plans. Mark my words, 
some of these days she will astonish 
you.” 

Lady Frances remained silent. 
She was astonished already. It 
was such a completely new idea, 
filled as her mind was at. present 
with quite other apprehensions, 
that she felt unable for a minute 
to reply. She was about to ask 
the Princess whether she had 
any other and more tangible 
grounds for suspicion, but before 
she could do so, that autocratic 
little personage had already drifted 
away to another subject. 

“Titi, my little blessing, thou 
must notscratch thyself there upon 
my dress,” she said to the spaniel. 
“To scratch one’s self publicly is not 
convenable for little dogs! Go, go 
to thy good Bauche ; see what she 
has got for thee. Bauche, my 
angel, give Lady Fanchon a cup of 
coffee and some brioche—the one 
with the little red bonbons. You 
do}not get your nasty tea here, 
bad child. Your mother used to 
try and make me drink tea. 
Never! Forty years I tried, but I 
never could accomplish it. To me 
it is physic, simply physic! Will 
you have some strawberries too ? 
there are some in that little basket. 
I dare not touch them myself ; 
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but you are young, , Se do not fear 
for your digestion, Just look at all 
those rows of them there in that 
border—it is a sin, is it not, that 
no one comes to eat them ? Ah, and 
Fanchon, you that are so strong 
and active, will you go and pick 
me some of that daphne? See 
the great bush! All this after- 
noon I have been sighing for it, 
but Bauche is so fat I have not 
the heart to ask her. The scissors? 
There they are on the wall, close 
to that little red man’s feet.” 
Lady Frances found the scissors 
and cut the daphne, and brought 
a great bunch of it to her old 
friend, who buried her face in 
it till the white satin cap ribbons 
were dusted with yellow pollen. 
Then the visitor got a low chair, 
and sat down close to the other’s 
couch, not talking much, but rest- 
ing, enjoying herself, dreaming. 
It was unspeakably restful, un- 
speakabiy green, and silent, and 
delightful. No one else came, and 
she sat on and on, listening to the 
occasional chimes of the Redentore, 
whose great grey-slated cupola 
showed over the tops of the acacia- 
trees ; catching an occasional gleam 
of some white sail upon the broad 
face of the Jagune, where the pink 
campanile of the Armenian con- 
vent alone, of all the world of 
houses and churches without, was 
visible through a break in the trees, 
Her shyness, her _ self-conscious- 
ness—those two lifelong banes of 
her poor existence—were quietly 
lulled away here and laid to 
sleep. It would have been as im- 
possible indeed to be shy or self- 
conscious in a tomb as in that 
peaceful retreat, where everything 
spoke of growth, of the freshness 
of spring, of slow, kindly, gentle, 
inexorable decay. It seemed to 
her as if time itself had some- 
how fallen asleep; as if she 
had reached land which we 


all of us occasionally dream of, 
where everything flows by to a 
tune of running water; where 
struggles, troubles, inequalities 
disagreeables of all sorts are put 
away, not for a while, fora minute 
or two, but for ever, and ever 
and ever. Fat Madame Bauche, 
with her false front and her mon. 
astic smile ; the asthmatic Titi; 
the undemonstrative parrot; the 
ugly little terra-cotta statuettes 
which grinned from the four cor- 
ners of the balustrade; the old 
lady herself, with her shaking 
hands and delicate reticulations 
of wrinkles,—they were not, any 
of them, ideal tenants of a para- 
dise perhaps, and yet, like some 
Gothic building in which the very 
grotesqueness is an element of the 
beauty, they all seemed to har- 
monise—to form part of the beaut 
of the spot, of that peace whic 
encompassed it as with a green cur- 
tain, shutting out everything that 
seems discordant—which seemed 
to belong to its very stones. 

“So you have got steamers 
now !” the Princess said, suddenly 
opening her eyes after a lon 
interval of silence, durin which 
she seemed to have lapsed into a 
profound doze. 

“Steamers ?” Lady Frances re- 
peated with some bewilderment. 

“ Yes, steamers. In Venice there 
—going up and down the Grand 
Canal,—steamers in Venice! That 
I should live to hear of it! I shall 
not live to see it, Dieu soi louer! 
for I am not going back to Venice,— 
not tillthey carry me there in a box. 
It cannot be so very long now. 
have no pains, it is true ; my inside, 
which troubled me so long, is at 
peace ; but that, they say, is a very 
bad sign. The doctor comes now 
to see me once a-week; he won- 
ders how I live on. He looks 
round the garden every time he 
lands to see if there are any signs 
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of death about. He inquires of the 

ndoliers, ‘ Her Excellency the 

rincess, is she—is she ?’ and 
then he stops trembling, thinking 
of his fees, of which there will soon 
be no more for him. ‘ Her Excel- 
lency the Princess receives to-day !’ 
my good Sebastiano answers sol- 
emnly, and then he advances, and 
tells me allthe news. But Venice, 
Venice is a thing of the past, like 
me—like all whom I have known ; 
this garden is for me all the 
Venice left. When I am gone 
they will want to tear it up and 
make it into—what do you call 
those things ?—gas places. They 
will like to have their coals and 
cinders, their dirt and nasty smells 
here, just here where we are now 
sitting | ” 

“There is nothing in Venice so 
dear as this garden !” Lady Fran- 
ces answered, looking affection- 
ately round her, and then back 
again to the face of her old friend. 
“| could stay here always ; I am 
never so happy anywhere else ! 
Never ! ” she exclaimed. 

The Princess blinked her old 
eyes kindly. She liked this en- 
thusiasm of the other’s ; it was so 
young, so naive, she thought. 

“Listen then, Fanchon,” she 
said,—“‘I will tellyou a little secret. 
I had meant it to be a surprise, 
but, after all, a surprise is a folly. 
When I am gone this garden,— 
the cherries, strawberries, daphne 
bushes—all will be yours ; it shall 
not go to the gas places.” Her 
visitor started, and opened her 
mouth to disclaim, but the Prin- 
cess gave her no time. “ Yes, 
my child, do not say no: you 
will disturb me; you will make 
me sick; I shall have one of 
my attacks of nerves. It must 
be so, I tell you; do not refuse, 
unless you wish to break my 
heart. I leave you all—Bauche, 
the canary birds, and Titi. Yes, 
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Titi, my precious, my treasure ; I 
am speaking of thee—thou hear- 
est thy name, thou little dog, 
though Bauche is too deaf, and 
she does not know when she is 
spoken of. Fanchon, you must 
not say you will not. I tell you, 
you must, and you shall. I cannot 
make legacies, provisions—what 
do you call them? I have no near 
relations ; they are all dead, dead, 
dead. If I had even, what would 
they do? They would write from 
Hungary, and they would say, 
‘Sell me all the old woman’s 
things, and send me straight the 
money,’ and Titi, and my little 
birds, and poor Bauche, who is 
so stupid, would be thrown out 
upon the streets. But thou wilt 
not do that. Thou wilt come and 
live here, and the beau Colonel 
too, if he chooses, and will let 
Titi and the rest stay in the gar- 
den till they die, and my poor 
Bauche go on with her knitting. 
And thou wilt think of the old 
woman who liked thee much, my 
Fanchon, though thou art but a 
laideron, poor one, and not like 
thy mother, who was a beautiful 
woman, with eyes like two stars, 
and shoulders like hills of snow. 
Ah, there are no such women 
now !” 

Lady Frances was touched to 
the very quick : the tears sprang 
to her eyes, and the colour to her 
two thin cheeks. She stooped down 
and clasped the Princess’s hand in 
both her own. 

“ Dearest, dearest Princess, do 
not leave me anything, please do 
not, andI will take care of them 
all the same!” she exclaimed en- 
treatingly. “Ihave enough, more 

an enough of my own. I pro- 
mise that they shall never want 
for anything while Iam alive. Do 
let it be so, do trust me, you may 
indeed ; and do not leave me any- 
thing. Why should you? Ihave 

me 
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enough, more than enough, I as- 
sure you!” 

“Nay, nay Fanchon, it must be 
as I say. I am not going to be 
contradicted. I have never been 

et, and I will not assuredly be 
by thee. If I did not know thou 
wert a good girl at bottom—mind 
me, I say at bottom, a very, very 
long way down—I would not do 
it.” Then, as Lady Frances again 
tried to interpose— “ Would you 
have me scream ? would you have 
me have a fit? would you have 
me die—here — now — at once?” 
she suddenly exclaimed, sittin 
bolt upright in her chair, an 
opening and shutting her eyes 
with the most alarming rapidity 
as she did so. “Loose my hand 
at once, bad child, lest I strike you 
to the very earth ! ” 

Lady Frances for the life of her 
could not forbear from laughing, 
near as she had been to crying a 
minute or two earlier. The old 
lady in her sudden convulsion of 
passion, her two tiny withered 
hands upraised to strike, her small 
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wrinkled face red and creased 
with fury within its pleated 
borders, it was for all the world 
like a baby—a baby suddenly 
become old and wrinkled—trang. 
formed in the twinkling of an 
eyelid to over fourscore ye 
but remaining for all that a baby 
still, with all a baby’s feebleness, 
and all a baby’s absolute inability 
to hear or listen for a single 
instant to contradiction. What 
could she do but hastily agree to 
anything and everything that 
was required of her—anything 
that would allay this tempest 
so suddenly, so unaccountably 
sprung up? 

No sooner had she done this than 
the Princess immediately calmed 
herself down again as if by magic 
—dismissed Madame Bauche, who 
had approached with an air of con. 
sternation from her knitting, and 
five minutes later was placidly dis. 
coursing about the behaviour of 
her petunias, which had certainly 
not flowered nearly so well as 
usual this season. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A BLACK YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 


Ir has become of late an indis- 

nsable qualification for moving 
in polite society, to have a theory 
of the depression of trade. One 
can no longer dine out in comfort 
without having at his command an 
adequate supply of small talk about 
sugar bounties, reciprocity, and Mr 
Giffen’s letters to the ‘Times,’ If 
he ventured forth insufficiently 
equipped, he might find lying in 
wait for him on one side a zealous 
missionary of the Fair Trade 
League, and on the other a cock- 
sure apostle of the Cobden Club. 
Unfortunately we are not all gifted 
with the happy disposition of Mr 
Giffen, which enables him to refuse 

int-blank to see that trade is 

ad, or that manufacturers have 
anything to grumble about. In 
the experience of most of us, the 
commercial ,world is very much 
out of joint; and if we are to 
believe pessimists like Mr Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, the man is not born 
yet who is to set it right. Mr 
Bright himself has given up dis- 
puting that the Board of Trade re- 
turnsare bad. Between 40 and 50 
nillions sterling decrease in asingle 
year is more than can be explained 
away in half-a-dozen of the most 
tersely worded jibes ever flung at 
the heads of unbelieving Tories. 
The more that the men of light and 
leading explain to us, the darker 
themystery appears to grow. That 
profits are diminishing, that values 
are shrinking, and that the bitter 
struggle sardonically called “ busi- 
ness” grows harder every day, we 
all know, but the why and the 
wherefore are as yet unsolved pro- 
blems. The oracles who undertake 
to enlighten us on the causes of 
our misery are becoming one of the 
worst of its aggravations. 


Each succeeding year leaves the 
country decidedly poorer than it 
found it ; for not only has the pro- 
ductive income of the community 
further declined, but in one direc- 
tion or another a serious cut has 
been made into its capital. It is 
not in the Board of Trade returns 
that we shall be able to trace this 
most grave though least obvious 
evidence of evil times. In the rec- 
ords of a very different institution 
—the London Stock Exchange—is 
the darkest lesson to be read of 
how the country is suffering. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers complain 
loudly of what in many cases is 
merely diminished incomes, but a 
bad year among investors may 
mean no income at all, and more 
or less complete sacrifice of capital, 
1884 was such a year. Following 
on a series of sharp catastrophes in 
the leading investment mathe it 
found investors poor, and it left 
many of them in despair. The 
turn of the tide they had patiently 
waited for did not come—it did 
not even seem to be any nearer. 
The slow decline which killed them 
by inches was not stayed. Gleams 
of false hope visited them from 
time to time, but as a rule the 
shrinkage of prices went c aeagy 
on from January to December. It 
became so general that it ceased to 
discriminate, and attacked good 
stocks as well as bad. Consols 
suffered in common with North 
British Rails, and, excepting for- 
eign bonds, no principal market 
has escaped unshaken. If the 
London Official List of the 31st 
December 1884 were minutely 
compared with the List of the 
same day in 1883, every variation 
in price being calculated on the 
amount of stock in the hands of 
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the public, the aggregate declines 
would be found to reach the solid 
figure of 123 millions sterling. 
The appreciations would amount 
to rather more than 50 millions, 
leaving a net decline of over 70 
millions sterling for the year. 

And yet the London Stock. Ex- 
change has had much less cause to 
complain than some of its provin- 
cial competitors. It has been posi- 
tively fortunate in comparison with 
Scotland, where financial plunging 
seems to have become a fine art. 
Early in the year there was a suc- 
cession of “ liquidations” in the 
Scottish American market, all as 
bad as Wabash, though on a smaller 
scale. Fully one million sterling of 
capital was clean wiped out, and 
there was a shrinkage besides on 
other securities during the year to 
the extent of over 4 millions ster- 
ling. To set against this there were 
gains of little more than one million, 
the net depreciation on Scottish 
stocks having thus been 4} mil- 
lions. Moreover, the Scottish in- 
vestor bore also his full share of 
the losses on the London market, 
where a large amount of his specu- 
lative business is still transacted. 
On a moderate estimate, he lost as 
much in London as he did at home, 
or say another 4 millions sterling. 
English provincial stocks have held 
their ground more firmly perhaps 
than those of the larger markets, 
but though there has been no 
marked fall among them, they all 
show more or less evidence of de- 
pression. It is not too much to 
assume that the aggregate losses 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham, equalled those of Scotland, 
or, say, 4 millions sterling. Assign 
2 millions to Ireland, which has 
considerable stock markets at Dub- 
lin and Belfast, and then the cata- 
logue of investors’ losses will be : 


vincial stocks, 4 millions ; Scottish 
stocks, 4 millions ; Irish, 2 millions 
—total, 80 millions. But it should 
be explained that the heaviest de. 
preciation on the London Exchange 
occurred in American Dollar Bonds 
and shares, which are not wholl 
held in this market. At the pres- 
ent moment the bulk of them ma 
be in the States, as during the 
past two years every fresh panic 
caused great masses of them to be 
sent home to the Americans, who 
will watch their opportunity to 
reintroduce them at much more 
reputable-looking prices—in other 
words, considerably higher prices, 
If only half the loss in the Amer- 
ican market were taken on our 
own shoulders, there would be 
about 25 millions to write off from 
the estimated losses of 1883. On 
this basis the net depreciation of 
London stocks might be reduced 
to about 50 millions sterling for the 
year, and the aggregate for all the 
stock markets in the United King- 
dom would be nearly 60 millions 
sterling. 

The British funds have led the 
way in this downward progress. 
Consols opened the year at 1003, 
and closed at 99, while NewThrees 
receded from 1014 to 994. These 
reductions represented on the total 
amount outstanding a loss of 12 
millions sterling, the entire respon- 
sibility of which ‘must be laid at 
the door of Mr. Childers and his 
abortive scheme for “sweating” 
the incomes of widow ladies and 
charitable trusts to the modest 
extent of 15 per cent. India 
stocks were depressed, partly, it 
may be, through Indian Leake un- 
loading, partly out of sympathy 
with Consols. They depreciated 
fully 2 millions sterling on the 
year, making 14 millions of a loss 
to the holders of British funds. 
The markets next in rank derived 
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Mr Childers gave to the Three per 
Cent investors. There was a rush 
made out of Consols into Corpora- 
tion stocks, Colonial Government 
Bonds, and the best class of rail- 
way debentures, preference shares, 
&c. The latter especially show a 
marked rise on the prices of 1883. 
Nearly every railway debenture 
uoted in London gained in value, 
the aggregate appreciation having 
been over 6} millions sterling. The 
stocks of guaranteed lines gained 
in value nearly 34 millions, leased 
lines about half a million, and pre- 
ference stocks close on 2? millions. 
On railway preference and deben- 
ture stocks generally, the rise for 
the year was over 13 millions, but 
unfortunately there is another side 
to the picture. Railway ordinary 
stocks lost fully more than the 
references and debentures gained. 
hey were worth less by 143 mil- 
lions sterling at the end of the 
year than they had been at the 
end of 1883. Taking the home rail- 
way market all over, it lost from 
14 to 2 millions sterling in 1884. 
That was a trifle, however, to the 
shrinkage of the colonial lines, 
which mean practically Grand 
Trunks and Canadian Pacifics, with 
a few particularly sweet things 
like Montreal and Sorel thrown 
in. Canadian Pacifics dropped 
from 564 to 46, a depreciation of 
more than 14 million sterling on 
the stock listed. Grand Trunks 
performed one of their long drops 
in the early part of the year, and, 
roughly speaking, twice the quan- 
tity of them could have been 
bought with the same money at 
the end of December as at the 
beginning of January. Their 
aggregate shrinkage exceeded 5 
millions sterling, raising the total 
loss in the Colonial railway market 
to not far from 7 millions. 
Canadians are a stepping-stone 
to Americans. A long course of 
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Grand Trunks prepared us for the 
ne plus ultra of gambling stocks— 
Erie and Wabash. When we ap- 
proach the American market, our 
arithmetical ideas have to be en- 
larged to suit the climate. Thou- 
sands, and even hundreds of thou- 
sands, sound small in the vernacu- 
lar of the Vanderbilts and Jay 
Gould. Sometimes millions are a 
hardly adequate gauge of the high 
stakes that the American railway 
kings play for among themselves, 
or with the public when the pub- 
lic is in a mood for being fleeced. 
There have been many pyrotechni- 
cal displays in the American mar- 
ket, but the experiences of 1884 
eclipsed them all. It was a year 
of historic scandals, defaults, liqui- 
dations, receiverships, railway wars, 
and general embezzlement. Big 
opexators making their own game 
and throwing their loaded dice 
with unblushing frankness, had 
fleeced the last of the lambs, and 
now fell to fleecing each other. 
But in this instance the proverb 
has not held true, that when rogues 
fall out honest men get their own. 
The rogues have fallen out, but 
the honest men have got little of 
their money back yet. One rotten 
railway after another has burst 
up: first, dividends were stopped, 
then fixed charges ceased to be 
earned, and now apparently only a 
few steps more have to be taken 
to land even the old Trunk lines 
in bankruptcy. Twelve months 
ago it would have sounded.as in- 
credible that Lake Shore would 
“pass” a dividend, as that New 
York Central may have to do it 
before the current year is out. 
Bad as the outlook was at the be- 
ginning of 1884, he would have 
been silenced as a croaker who 
predicted that Louisville and Nash- 
villes would sink into the twenties, 
Pennsylvania and QOhios into the 
thirties, St Pauls into the sixties, 
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and New York Centrals into the 
eighties. Denvers at 8, Wabash 
Ordinary at 54, Readings at 9, 
Eries at 14, Oregon and California 
at 16,and Ohio and Mississippi at 
18, are more difficult ‘for a “ bull” 
of 1881 to realise than sugar at a 
penny per pound. They seem to 

opposed to the course of nature, 
and after this we no longer won- 
der what may come next. Ameri- 
cans were supposed to be in the 
dirt at the end of 1883, when they 
were found to have shrunk 150 
millions sterling in two years, but 
last year they contrived to drop 
another 50 millions sterling or 
more. The Dollar Bonds and 
shares quoted in London declined, 
in 1884, 474 millions sterling, and 
the Sterling Bonds over 2 millions. 
A valuation of the same stocks 
taken in May last would have put 
them at least 40 millions sterling 
lower. 

Foreign railways would have 


been a very dull, respectable mar- 


ket but for Mexicans, which 
played the part of meteor. ‘As a 
melodramatic gamble they rivalled 
Wabash, and apparently they have 
more vitality. A stock which can 
dance gaily up from 20 to 140, and 
tumble back to 26 in less than two 
years, must command the admira- 
tion of every patriotic broker and 
jobber. It shows what human 
nature is capable of in moments 
of enthusiasm. Mexicans had a 
sharp recovery at the end of the 
year, which brought them out with 
the comparatively small deprecia- 
tion of 13 million, but the differ- 
ence between the maximum and the 
minimum prices of the year would 
be over 3 millions sterling. Other 
foreign railways, especially the 
Brazilian and Argentine guaran- 
teed lines, improved materially, 
and the net depreciation on this 
market was thereby reduced to 
less than one million sterling. In 
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the miscellaneous markets there 
were some severe depreciatio 
set off, however, by a few material 
gains. Of nearly seventy banks 
quoted in London, only five showed 
an improvement on the year, and 
it aggregated only £167,000; while 
forty were lower, to the extent of 
64 millions sterling. Here we are 
not taking into account the Orien. 
tal Bank, whose 14 million of eapi- 
tal has to be written off entirely, 
with as much more that is bein 
called up by the liquidator. In. 
cluding it, the year’s loss to holders 
of bank shares would be about 
93 millions sterling for the year; 
or, allowing for Oriental Banks 
having been worth only £12 at the 
beginning of the year, we may set 
the depreciation down at over 8} 
millions. Commercial and indus- 
trial shares to the number of 119 
appear on the London list, and of 
these nearly one half show declines 
aggregating almost 12 million. 
Ten were higher on the year by 
£415,000, and the net depreciation 
in this market was about 1} mil- 
lion. Coal, Iron, and Steel shares, 
thirty-one in number, had a similar 
experience. There were eighteen 
of them lower on the year by 
£1,425,000, and only one higher 
by £60,000. The net amount of 
shrinkage here was £1,365,000. 
Shipping shares had a notori- 
ously bad year. Of twenty-seven 
on the list in 1884, there were 
thirteen lower by £825,000, and 
only five higher by £109,000, 
leaving the net depreciation 
£716,000. The Insurance Com- 
panies show, as usual, very varied 
results, but the movement among 
them was limited. Of sixty se 
curities in this class, only thirteen 
showed an appreciable change, 
having fallen to the extent of 
fully 14 million sterling. Other 
seven companies rose in value, 
but only one of them, the North 
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British and Mercantile, to a no- 
ticeable extent. The total reduc- 
tions were £232,000, and the 
net gains rather over 1} mil- 
lion. Telegraphs and Telephones, 
which now represent over 30 
millions sterling of paid-up cap- 
ital and forty-nine distinct securi- 
ties, gained last year on twenty- 
two of these £8000, and lost 
on nineteen of them nearly 2 
millions sterling. Mines were 
an exemplary market. Specula- 
tion having betaken , itself appar- 
rently to other quarters,South Cara- 
dons, ‘Devon, Great Consols, and 
Wheal Bassetts are hardly ever 
heard of now in Capel Court. In 
the new official list, which was 
revised at the beginning of 1884, 
many of the smaller mining gam- 
bles were weeded out. Now only 
eleven British mines remain, and 
last year they depreciated to 
the extent of nearly a quarter of a 
nillion sterling. The colonial and 
foreign mines were also pruned, 
most of the moribund Indian gold 
ventures having been dropped out 
as games no longer worth the 
candle. The twenty-three com- 
panies thus shelved represented 
an aggregate capital of 34 mil- 
lions sterling, and the deprecia- 
tion on the fifty-four companies 
left in amounted to another 5 
millions. Rio Tinto alone accounts 
for over 2 millions of this decline, 
Mason & Barry for nearly one mil- 
lion, and Tharsis for about three- 
quarters of a million. The shares 
of the Spanish copper mines thus 
lost in market value not far from 
4 millions sterling in a single year. 
The last of the retrograde securi- 
ties are waterworks stocks, which 
have had the heavy shadow of Sir 
William Harcourt pressing on 
them. Ten of the leading stocks 
were lower on the year by nearly 
£700,000, and five were higher by 
£140,000, making the net loss 
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considerably over half a mil- 
lion. 

Thus in seventeen of the twenty- 
four principal divisions of London 
stocks, we have found losses on 
balance ranging from a quarter 
million to 50 millions sterling, 
and amounting altogether to about 
108 millions. The departments 
which showed a balance of gain 
are much easier described. At 
the head of them are Foreign 
Stocks, which had an exception- 
ally firm year. Three or four 
of the leading classes had a sub- 
stantial advance. Russians, for in- 
stance, were between 9 and 10 mil- 
lions sterling better on the year ; 
Spanish were fully 6 millions ahead 
of 1883 ; Italians 1? million up; 
Egyptians fully half a million ; and 
even Turks come out with flying 
colours on the right side. Out ofa 
hundred and thirteen stocks, fifty- 
five appear to have been gainers, 
and only twenty-five losers—the 
balance of appreciation being over 
16 millions sterling. It is a rather 
ominous sign of the times that the 
only securities which maintain their 
value among us are foreign stocks, 
and, of all stocks in the world— 
Russians, Spanish, and Turks! 
The only home securities in this 
category are Corporation stocks, 
Gas shares, which were better all 
round,Canals and Docks,and Tram- 
ways. In the Gas department, 
thirty-seven out of fifty-nine stocks 
improved, and only two were lower, 
the balance of gain having been 
fully 2? millions sterling. hat a 
moral for the Electric Light Com- 
panies, whose own shares have 
shrivelled up into decimal frac- 
tions! Of thirty-five Canal and 
Dock Companies, ten rose durin 
the year by nearly 2 millions, an 
seven were reduced by about 
£425,000, making a net gain of 
13 million sterling. Only seven 
of the twenty-four leading markets 
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show a balance of;gain for the year, 
and these gains amount to barely 
22 millions sterling altogether. 
Fully three-fourths of this total 
was realised, as above hinted, 
on Russians, Spanish, Turks, and 
Egypts! Only four home markets 
come out on the right side, their 
net gains aggregating 5} millions 
sterling. The seventeen principal 
markets showing balances of loss 
are domestic and American. The 
aggregate of their net deprecia- 
tions 1s 93 millions, making the 
final outcome of loss on London 
stocks, as already stated, fully 70 
millions sterling. 

Even to people who have no 
favour for “stock gambling,” as 
they call it, these must be rather 
impressive facts. Every succeed- 
ing year exhibits an increase in 
the proportion of the national 
wealth that has passed out of per- 
sonal control into the control of 
joint-stock companies. Joint-stock 
administration is the horse-leech 
that is continually crying “Give! 
give!” Or, to use a more pleasant 
simile, it is the Aaron’s rod that 


swallows up every other form of* 


enterprise. If an intelligent man 
of business, who had not given 
much attention to the subject, were 
stopped in the street and made to 
say offhand what proportion of the 
wealth of the United Kingdom he 
thought was under joint-stock ad- 
ministration at home or abroad, he 
might guess at a fourth. That 
would seem to most people a liberal 
estimate, but it is far below the 
mark. The total wealth of the 
United Kingdom is computed by 
statists at between 8000 and 9000 
millions sterling, less 900 millions 
of national and municipal debt. 
The most precise estimate is that 
of Mulhall—namely, 8720 millions, 
and the details of his calculation 


stand scrutiny fairly well. Very 
nearly half the amount of that 
wealth is represented by securities 
officially dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange ; and if we add to 
them the securities not officially 
quoted there, we shall have at 
least another fourth of the na- 
tional assets. Mr. Burdett, in hig 
“Official Intelligence” for 1882, 
gives details of no less than 1623 
securities officially quoted, repre- 
senting an aggregate nominal capi- 
tal of 4107 millions sterling, and 


a paid-up capital of 3634 millions’ ’ 


sterling. ‘These did not include 
foreign stocks, with coupons. pay- 
able abroad, representing an aggre- 
gate value of 2160 millions ster- 
ling. It has been found almost 
impossible to form even a rough 
estimate of the amount of such 
foreign stocks held in this country. 
That large holdings of them do 
exist here is, however, indisput- 
able. Foreign bankers and brokers 
deal freely in them, and through 
them they have got to a consider- 
able extent into the hands of Brit- 
ish investors. If British holdings 
were only one-tenth of the whole, 
that would represent over 210 mil- 
lions sterling. Including, there- 
fore, foreign stocks with coupons 
ayable abroad, the securities 
officially dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange in 1882 had a 
nominal money value estimated 
at 3850 millions sterling. At the 
commencement of 1884 the official 
list ‘was revised, and many mori- 
bund securities dropped out. It 
now contains about 1700 quota- 
tions, and the aggregate value of 
the capital they represent is 3437 
millions, or, adding a tenth of the 
foreign stocks with coupons pay- 
able abroad, 3647 millions sterling. 
An interesting analysis of them 1s 
appended to the present article.’ 





' See table on p. 284. 
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But this 3647 millions sterling 
of joint-stock capital is far from 
being a complete total. In Lon- 
don there are swarms of small 
companies, private and semi-pri- 
yate, which have no quotation. 
For every mining company on the 
official list there are possibly three 
that would not be admitted on it 
because of being either too small 
or doubtfully constituted, or little 
dealt in. Many large trading estab- 
lishments are also, in fact, joint- 
stock companies, though theirshares 
may be confined to a very small cir- 
cle of the actual managers and their 
friends. The capital controlled by 
these unquoted companies is yastly 
larger than would be supposed, but 
we may take it at only 200 mil- 
lions sterling. Of late years “Syn- 
dicates” have become an important 
agency in the more speculative re- 
gion of finance. Some of them de- 
velop into regular companies, while 
others keep their good things to 
themselves. In one way or ano- 
ther, they influence a considerable 
amount of capital, which will 
not be over-estimated at 50 mil- 
lions sterling. So far we have 
been speaking of London only ; but 
outside of London there is a wide 
field of joint-stock enterprise, which 
is year by year extending. It re- 
quires only a glance atthe com- 
mercial intelligence of our leading 
provincial newspapers to discover 
that the great industries of the 
country are passing rapidly out of 
private hands into the maelstrom 
of joint-stock management. _ Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Dundee, and even Aber- 
deen, are centres of limited liabil- 
ity enterprise. One by one the 
merchant princes of a generation 
ago are either retiring from the 
field, or are converting themselves 
into companies. Of the old race 
of historic firms, which added fac- 


tory to factory, and piled up mil- 
lion on million, as the profits of all 
the markets in the world flowed 
into their coffers, hardly a single 
specimen now remains. When 
Henry George and his Socialist 
friends start the hunt for bloated 
capitalists, it is not in commerce 
that they will find their prey, any 
more than among the landowners. 
The bloated capitalist has been 
wise in his generation: having got 
the cream off the Anti-Corn Law 
milk, he has left the skim for com- 
pany promoters to fight over. Sat- 
isfied, as he well ought to be, with 
his prizes, he has gracefully retired 
from the lottery-box to give his 
fellow-citizens a chance at the 
blanks which he leaves behind 
him. For a dozen or fifteen years 
back they have been drawing 
blanks, with most exemplary pa- 
tience and assiduity, in all the 
great industries which they were 
accustomed to consider the founda- 
tions of national wealth. They 
have pertinaciously sunk money, 
which they will never see again, 
in coal-mines, in ironworks, in cot- 
ton factories, in ship-building, in 
warehouses, in hotels, and in every 
other kind of business that used to 
yield fortunes, but now barely pays 
directors’ fees. 

On the London Stock Exchange 
there are companies to the number 
of 276, classified as Commercial and 
Industrial, Iron, Coal, and Steel, In- 
vestment and Financial, and Ship- 
ping, which represent an aggregate 
capital of between 80 and 90 mil- 
lions sterling. Thirty years ago 
nine-tenths of these would have been 
private establishments, and their 
profits or losses would have affected 
a mere handful of people compared 
with the thousands of families whose 
comfort, if not their actual subsist- 
ence, depends on them now. But 
it isin the provinces that the indus- 
trial and commercial joint-stock 
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company flourishes. Provincial 
Stock Exchanges have been created 
by it, and some of them have long 
lists of local stocks which are dealt 
in at all hours of the day. No 
attempt has ever been made to ap- 
raise these local stocks, but it may 
taken as a safe conclusion that 
their aggregate far exceeds the 
corresponding class of stocks quot- 


1700 stocks officially quoted in London, 


Foreign stocks held, say, . ; 


Syndicates and unquoted companies in London, 


Provincial companies, 


Out of 8720 millions sterling 
of national capital in the United 
Kingdom (less the 900 millions of 
public debt), very nearly one-half 
exists in the form of securities, 
which are daily passing from hand 
to hand, and are subject to all the 
fluctuations of a sensitive market. 
This fact is one of the neglected 
keys to the problem of depressed 
trade, over which economists and 
politicians are now exercising their 
troubled brains. Depressed trade, 
as Mr Bright takes every oppor- 
tunity of impressing on us, comes 
in spasms, and it should, he thinks, 
be sufficient consolation for us in 
our present experience of it that 
we are no worse off than our neigh- 
bours. But it is odd that so 
shrewd and practical a man should 
be such an emphatic teacher of 
fatalism in a matter of this sort. 
Bad trade may, as he says, come 
in spasms; but it must always 
have a cause, or a combination of 
causes, and these causes are never 
the same on two occasions. The 

resent depression is as different 
in all its essential features from 
the collapse of 1873, as that differ- 
ed from the financial crisis of 
1866, and the crisis of 1866 dif- 
fered from the crash of 1857. In 
1857 it was overtrading that 
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ed in London. The latter amount, 
roughly speaking, to 50 millions 
sterling. Provincial companies of 
all kinds will be estimated within 
the mark at 200 millions, and the 
probability is that we are a good 
deal under the real total. The 
various classes of securities indi. 
cated may now be summarised: 
thus: — 
Paid-up Capital, 
£ 3,437,000,000 
216,000,000 
250,000,000 
200,000,000 





£ 4,103,000,000 


strained the delicate fabric of 
commercial credit, and brought 
ruin on the offenders. That was 
a sharp crisis and a severe one 
while it lasted ; but it spent itself 
within a comparatively narrow 
circle, and was followed by a 
speedy recovery. In 1866 it was 
speculative finance that brought 
its votaries to grief. The Joint- 
Stock Companies Act of 1862 had 
given great facilities for the appli- 
cation of limited liability to fin- 
ancial enterprise. It created the 
company promoter, the guinea-pig 
director, and all that costly br 
of vampires who have since fed on 
the innocent investor. In 1863 
there were nearly seven hundred 
companies registered under it. In 
1864 the number rose to nearly 
nine hundred. In 1865 it turned 
the nine hundred ; and in 1866 
it was advancing merrily towards 
the thousand a year, when Black 
Friday came and blighted its un- 
timely blossoms. This time the 
collapse was more severe than in 
1857, and its effects wider spread, 
but the recovery was again ve 
rapid. Two years later Mr Glad- 
stone was able to boast that the 
prosperity of the country was ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. 

It bounded into the crash of 
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1873—this time a Stock Exchange 
crisis. The money that had been 
coined abroad by our merchants 
and manufacturers was, as a mat- 
ter of gratitude, invested in foreign 
securities, which were specially 
created to suit the British market. 
We kept open house in Capel 


Court for foreign Governments 


willing to borrow, for contractors 
who had railways to build, for 
speculators who had mines to sell, 
and for sharpers of every clime 
and complexion who took the 
trouble to learn the incantation 
by which money could be spirited 
out of our pockets. Swindling 
was never easier or pleasanter, or 
more respectable, than in those 
halcyon days. The borrower had 
only to promise high enough inter- 
est, and money poured’in on him. 
If he had offered 5 per cent on 
a security as good as Consols, he 
would have piped in vain in the 
market-place. When he offered 
7 per cent on an unmade railway 
in South America, he was over- 
whelmed with subscriptions. When 
he mentioned 10 per cent in the 
name of the Government of Hon- 
duras, he was wellnigh torn to 
pieces by eager lenders. As for 
American railways, they were the 
veritable lamp of Aladdin. They 
had only to shed their fertilising 
light on the boundless prairie, and 
it would blossom as the rose in 
dividends. So the great game 
went on—millions to the East for 
the Turk and the Khedive, millions 
tothe West for Jay Gould and 
the Mexicans. 

In 1873 the value of the foreign 
stocks registered on the London 
Stock Exchange, with interest 
payable in London, had risen to 
444 millions sterling. Ten years 
before, it had been under 155 
millions. The nominal value of the 
foreign railway securities quoted 
was 170 millions, against 164 mil- 


lions in 1865. In the latter year 
there was not an American rail- 
way stock and bond officially 
known in London, but in 1873 
they had got into the official list 
to the extent of nearly 83 millions, 
Even that was only the beginning 
of the flood, for there are now over 
320 millions sterling of them hon- 
oured with a quotation. Fully 50 
millions consist of Sterling Bonds, 
which, presumably, are altogether 
held here. The remaining 270 
millions is made up of the miscel- 
laneous rubbish of Dollar Bonds 
and shares, which sell at any price, 
from five cents on the dollar up- 
wards. When the crash of 1873 
came, there were about 500 mil- 
lions sterling of British money 
sunk in foreign speculations, more 
or less wild and apocalyptic. The 
7 and 10 per cent lenders who had 
provided most of it were flayed 
alive when their coupons began 
to be returned unpaid, and their 
stocks ran down from par into the 
depths of unsaleability. But, after 
all, they were only a limited class 
of fools, and the country did not 
stand still to mourn over them. 
It felt the shock badly at first, 
but pulled itself together, and went 
on again pretty steadily till the 
fall of the City of Glasgow Bank 
brought to light an abyss of rot- 
tenness which all the while had 
yawned underneath. 

The depression we now suffer 
from is the slowly gathering result 
of causes which have been in 
operation for at least ten years. 
It began in 1873 with the enor- 
mous loss of accumulated capital 
then sustained in our foreign in- 
vestments. It has been aggravated 

ear after year by fresh losses on 
investments, both home and for- 
eign, and by destructive competi- 
tion in trade. While, on the one 
hand, it becomes more difficult 
every day to make money, on the 
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other it becomes more difficult to 
keep it when made. The candle 
of national wealth is being burnt 
at both ends, and the effects are 
felt by every class of the com- 
munity. Particular industries or 
classes may, as Mr Bright con- 
tends, have been as bad before, 
but no one will say there has ever 
been within historical memory a 
depression at once so severe and 
so widespread as the present. Not 
a single section of the community 
is exempt from it; and though 
happily the working class has been 
so far less affected in proportion 
than any other, it may be only a 
matter of a few months when de- 
ression shall pass into far-reach- 
ing destitution. The hard gripe of 
enteel poverty is already keenly 
elt in homes which still offer a 
fair and smiling face to the world ; 
and where a few years ago the 
serenity of opulence reigned, anx- 
iety and care are now eating into 
the daily life. 

We have two distinct factors to 
take note of in the existing depres- 
sion—destruction of capital on the 
one hand, and suicidal competition 
on the other. This is the first 
occasion on which their combined 
influence has been strengly felt. In 
the crisis of 1857 there was a tem- 
porary loss of trading profits, but 
comparatively little destruction of 
existing wealth. In 1866 there was 
destruction of wealth through bad 
speculation, but almost no loss of 
trading profits. Trade then was 
in the heyday of its prosperity. In 
1873 the aggregate loss of capital 
through bad investments must have 
been enormous, but trade was still 
profitable, and wealth continued 
to accumulate. The losses of that 
crisis would have been wiped out 
in a few years had the earning 
powers of the community con- 
tinued unimpaired. But the pres- 
sure of foreign competition which 
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is now sapping the vitals of our 
commerce had already begun. If 
has gone on intensifying from 
year’to year, and the recuperative 
power of the country weakens in 
proportion. Losses which might 
have done little harm ten years 
ago are serious now, for they can. 
not be so readily retrieved. In’ 
attempting to redeem them, we are 
only more likely to get plunged 
into deeper trouble. Every in. 
vestor or speculator who is fight- 
ing against the current knows that 
fact only too well in his private 
experience ; and in the aggregate 
it must be no less true of the com- 
munity. 

It is a double problem that has 
to be grappled with on behalf of 
the nation—how to earn money, 
and how to avoid losing it when 
earned. Though in theory these 
may be quite distinct questions, 
they have come to be very much 
mixed up in practice. Every 
joint-stock investor is nowadays 
more or less of a trader, and most 
traders, if not investors themselves, 
are affected by the fluctuations of 
the investment markets. A de- 
fault on the bonds of some little 
known railway in the Far West 
may have an easily traceable effect 
on the whole circle of our com- 
merce. It cuts off so much of the 
income of every British holder of 
the bonds, and if they are forced 
to sell, it cuts still more cruelly 
into their capital. They have to 
retrench, which means that they 
have less to spend among their 
tradesmen. The tradesmen in turn 
have to retrench, and have less to 
spend with the wholesale dealers. 

he wholesale dealers can take less 
from the manufacturers ; and if the 
process were carried to a serious 
length, the manufacturers would 
have less to spend in wages among 
their workpeople. 

Suppose, next, that the whole- 
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sale dealer and the manufacturer 
are joint-stock companies. Their 
shares may be held by hundreds 
of persons who know nothing about 
the business they carry on, and 
have no interest in it beyond the 
dividends they expect to draw 
from it. ‘To them depression of 
trade takes the verytangible form of 
reduced dividends, and the process 
of retrenchment already described 
begins all over again. The in- 
vestor spends less with the trades- 
man, the tradesman less with the 
wholesale dealer, and the whole- 
sale dealer less with the manu- 
facturer, ending, perhaps, in a 
further reduction of dividends, 
and further contraction of income 
among investors. If the full sig- 
nificance of this circle of self- 
multiplying losses could be ex- 
pressed in figures, it might reach 
a startling magnitude. Of the 
4100 millions sterling of securities 
above enumerated, not one-half 
can be considered beyond the 
range of speculative fluctuation. 
If we reckon as absolutely safe, 
both in respect of capital and in- 
terest, such items as the British 
Funds, 811 millions ; Corporation 
Stocks, 43 millions ; Colonial and 
Provincial Government Bonds, 
130 millions; first-class Foreign 
Government Stocks, say 400 mil- 
lions; Railway Debenture and 
Preference Stocks, about 420 mil- 
lions ;_ first-class American and 
Foreign Railway Bonds, say 50 
millions ; and commercial secur- 
ities of the gilt-edged sort, say 
100 millions,—we shall have a 
total of little more than 2000 
millions sterling of investments 
free from risk. Among the 2100 
millions of stocks and » Shane lying 
outside this select circle specula- 
tion reigns, It may vary in de- 
gree from the smallest minimum 
of risk to the wildest gamble, but 
one character pervades the whole. 
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The investor who ventures into it 
embarks on a sea of hazards which 
is swept by storms from all quar- 
ters of the globe. For a month 
or two, or even for ashort year, 
he may bask in the sunshine of 
a rising market, but his normal 
condition is to find the waves 
dashing over him, .or, what is 
worse, to feel the water ebbing 
away from under him as his frail 
bark runs aground. Short and 
fitful ‘‘ booms,” followed by pro- 
longed agonies of shrinkage, is the 
natural course of events he must 
get accustomed to. 

There are practised gamblers in 
stocks who enjoy the excitement 
of quickly changing values. They 
have schooled themselves to win 
without being elated, and to lose 
without being depressed. They 
claim no sympathy when the mar- 
ket goes Rg them, for they are 
supple, and can follow it either up 
or down as the temper of the times 
may dictate. They are not invest- 
ors, and, as a rule, expect no in- 
come from the stuff they gamble 
in. It suits their purpose better, 
in fact, if it has dropped altogether 
out of the ranks of interest-bear- 
ing securities, as the less intrinsic 
value it has of its own, the better 
suited it is for a gambling counter. 
Of the 2100 millions of specula- 
tive securities held in this country, - 
perhaps 500 millions are of the 

ambling sort, such as Erie shares, 
Grand Trunks, Indian Gold Mines, 
and Electric Lighting shares. It 
is only in a figurative sense that 
these can be reckoned as wealth at 
all. They are rather the spectres 
of wealth that has been squan- 
dered. Dividends are unknown in 
their history, and are not expected 
from them in the most distant 
future; but Capel Court is always 
loth to part with a “nimble nine- 

ence,” however seedy. The rub- 
bish goes up and it goes down ; 
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one fool loses on it and another 

ins, but as a national asset it is 
hardly worth counting. Theserious 
losses of investors are not made 
there, but in the wide borderland 
between investment and specula- 
tion,—among the newly-launched 
mines, which promise fortunes to 
shareholders ; the industrial com- 
panies, which are too often the 
shells of a splendid business with 
the kernel taken out; and the 
foreign railways, which, when 
made, turn out to be far in advance 
of their time. The shareholder 
who above all others deserves 
pity, is he who goes into the mar- 

et intending to invest, and after 
he has done it discovers that he 
has been unintentionally speculat- 
ing. To such a person the com- 
mercial laws of the country and 
its financial practices are most 
skilfully planned snares. The one 
leads him on the ice, and the 
other does nothing whatever to 
help him when he has suffered the 
inevitable fall. 

It is the reckless investor and 
not the reckless gambler who 
inflicts the severest loss on the 
country. Reverting to our analy- 
sis of securities, if 2000 millions 
be set aside for those that are per- 
fectly safe, and 500 millions for 
those that are virtually worthless, 
‘there would remain 1600 millions 

for the intermediate kind. Takin 

one year with another, these yield 
a very poor rate of interest over- 
head, Perhaps 3 per cent would 
be a sufficiently high estimate, con- 
sidering that if many are pretty 
regular in their dividends others 
are intermittent, and a large pro- 
portion have ceased paying any at 
all. Three per cent on 1600 mil- 
lions sterling is equal to 48 millions 
a-year, If that amount came in 


with the regularity of dividends on 
Consols, it would be a valuable ele- 
ment in the national income, but 
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it fluctuates wildly. The coal and 
iron companies offer a good example 
of how it can rush from one ex- 
treme to the other. The same 
security of that class has yielded 
20 per cent in good years, and 
nothing at all in bad ones. Nor 
has the fluctuation in dividend 
been the worst evil with them. 
The market value of the securit 

has risen or fallen with the divi- 
dend, and what should only have 
been temporary loss of income has 
meant to many shareholders actual 
ruin. A very dramatic comparison 
might be drawn between a good 
and a bad year in speculative 
investments, such as commercial 
undertakings, finance companies, 
second or third rate American rail- 
ways, &c. In the good year they 
may quite easily yield an average 
return of 5 or even 6 per cent, 
equal say to 80 millions sterling. 
In the bad year they may drop to 
an average of 2 per cent or less, 
equal in money to only 32 millions 
sterling. Inthe 6 per cent year 
their market value might be con- 
siderably over par. Some of them 
would rise to 100 or 200 per cent 
premium, and the 1600 millions 
nominal, worth in an average year 
say 1000 millions, might in an 
inflated year be bought and sold 
on a basis of 1500 millions. In 
the 2 per cent year all this would 
be changed. Premiums would 
run off, and values fall to non- 
dividend level. The aggregate re- 
sult might be a shrinkage from 
1500 millions to 1000 millions 
again, or even Jess. 

This is by no means an extreme 
calculation. In a comparatively 
short time we have seen Rio 
Tintos drop from over 30 to 12, 
Tharsis from £74 to £54, Cunard 
Steams from par to less than half, 
Mexican Rails from 140 to 26, 
Arizonas from pounds to shillings, 
and so on. These violent declines 
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imply fearful losses for unfortunate 
buyers during the boom. It may 
be said that sellers on the boom 

ained what the buyers have lost, 
and that in the end the country 
has suffered little. But this does 
not apply in the many cases where 
bad investments have sent a large 
amount of money out of the coun- 
try to enrich the too ’cute Ameri- 
can or the not over-scrupulous Ca- 
nadian. Moreover, the ruin of in- 
dividuals must always involve loss 
to the State, even when other in- 
dividuals benefit by it. Society is 
not compensated for a dead man 
by two or three other persons being 
a little fuller-blooded in conse- 
quence. | Violent fluctuations in 
securities are disastrous from a 
national point of view, even when 
the losses and gains both fall 
within the community. They are 
doubly disastrous when we have 
to bear all the loss ourselves, and 
clever ge get all the profit. 
To apply these re to the 
present case, we have first to note 
a ruinous reduction of income from 
speculative investments,which may 
be estimated at 50 millions ster- 
ling per annum for the past three 
or four years, or 200 millions in 
all. Secondly, there is the conse- 
quent shrinkage in capital value 
of the securities affected by bad 
trade and reacting on it. This, at 
only 25 per cent of the market 
values of four years ago—say 1500 
millions—would be 375 millions 
sterling. On principal and income 
together, there would be a loss in 
the four years of 575 millions ster- 
ling. The harvest from our in- 
vestments is as fickle as our grain 
crops, and beyond comparison more 
important in its influence on trade. 
The latter in an average year are 
valued at above 70 millions ster- 
ling, while the national investments, 
if they yielded only 3 per cent all 
round, would represent an income 
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of 130 millions. The losses of in- 
vestors during the past four years 
exceed what the country would 
suffer if it did not grow an ear of 
wheat or any other grain for the 
next ten years. 

This investing industry, which 
is carried on in the most haphazard 
way, which is not even a recog- 
nized profession, and which no 
House of Commons ever thinks 
of protecting by suitable legisla- 
tion, is, next to our foreign trade, 
the keystone of national progress. 
While our investments were profit- 
able we grew rapidly rich. Since 
they have become unprofitable we 
are growing rapidly poor, or at 
least, our investing classes are. The 
causes of this disagreeable change 
are worthy surely of some study. 
Several of them lie on the surface, 
as, for instance, the credulity of 
investors, the absolute incompet- 
ence of many directors of joint- 
stock companies, the tendency of . 
competent men to undertake too 
much, the merely nominal interest 
that many directors have in the 
companies they control, the dearth 
of reliable specialists in depart- 
ments, such as mining and ranch- 
ing, where they are indispensable ; 
finally, the absence of legal safe- 
guards against sharp practices 
of all kinds behind the backs of 
shareholders. A new Joint-Stock 
Gompany Act is badly wanted. 
The one we now work under is 
nearly twenty years old, and in 
various respects it is out of date. 
When joint-stock companies were 
mere experiments, the Legislature 
could not be too strict with them 
lest they should be discouraged ; 
but now that they have spread 
their hands over fully one-half of 
the realised wealth and more than 
half the trade of the country, they 
require to be dealt with in a differ- 
ent spirit. It is high time to re- 
vert to the good old principle of 
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holding a man who takes charge of 
other people’s money strictly re- 
sponsible to them as their trustee. 
Seeing that he voluntarily under- 
takes the trust he should be held 
answerable, not for his honesty 
merely, but for competence and 
diligence. If he does not under- 
stand his business, he has no more 
right to become the paid servant 
of a company than to engage him- 
self on false pretences to a private 
employer. Above all, he should 
have such a substantial interest in 
the concern that he cannot possibly 
benefit, as directors may easily do 
now, at the expense of his fellow- 
shareholders. Complimentary fees 
might have to be converted into 
regular salaries, as in the case of 
managing directors of railways,but 
the additional expense would be 
true economy. 

A well-paid director could not 
object to being required to hold 
permanently a solid amount of 
stock ; nor should he be allowed to 
sell his qualifying shares, or deal 
in them under any pretence. A 
simple provision of this kind in an 
amending Joint-Stock Companies 
Act would frighten every amateur 
manager and guinea-pig director 
out of the field. It might fix the 
director’s holdings on a sliding 
scale according to the amount of 
capital. For the first £100,000 
of paid-up capital it might be 24 
per cent, and from £100,000 to 
£500,000, 1 per cent for each 
director. On a board with a 
quarter million of capital to ad- 
minister, the qualification would 
thus be £4000 for each director,— 
not an oppressive condition to at- 
tach to a suitably paid office. Be- 
yond £5000 it would be hardly 
necessary to go, even in the case 
of larger companies. The chief 
point to secure would be the dona 
Jides of these directorial holdings, 


The share or stock certifi 

should be issued in the aaa ae 
the director, and deposited by him 
in a public office for safe keeping 
he, of course, drawing the divi. 
dends. Such qualifying shares or 
stock should not be saleable while 
the owner remains a director, but 
any additional stock or shares he 
might hold he should be free to 
deal with as he pleased. There 
are not many men who could go in 
on these terms for a score, or even 
a modest dozen, of directorships, 
as is quite an ordinary practice 


now. ‘T'wo, or at most three, com. - 


panies would be enough for the 
most ubiquitous of financiers, but 
they might, being better paid, yield 
as good an income as twice or 
three times the number do at pres. 
ent. The work, in proportion as 
it was better paid, and performed 
under a stricter sense of responsi- 
bility, would be improved, and ren. 
dered far more valuable to share- 
holders. There are already a few 
classes of joint-stock undertakings, 
banks, and home railways for in- 
stance, in which management has 
become a science. hey have 
fixed rules and tests which effect- 
ually shut out the amateur ; but 
our trading companies, our finance 
companies, and, worst of all, our 
mining companies, are run for the 
most part by persons who, have 
their business to learn at the ex- 
pense of their employers. Avery 
small percentage of directors in 
those departments have either a 
sufficient stake in the enterprise, 
or sufficient brains to give to it, 
and hence the ghastly work they 
provide for the financial grave- 
digger. 

But killing a company is not 


the worst that can be done to it - 


by incompetent or unscrupulous 
management. It may be kept im 
a state of protracted suicide by 
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means of reckless and profitless 
competition, There is a growing 
outcry for fair trade as against 
the foreigner, but fair trade is 
also wanted in many important 
pranches of industry at home. 
Private manufacturers and mer- 
chants begin to look askance, and 
with good reason, at the joint- 
stock companies that are crowd- 
ing into their best markets. These 
do not compete on equal terms, 
as the private traders do among 
themselves. When markets are 
falling, and prices have to be 
reduced, the joint-stock companies 
keep on cutting long after private 
traders have been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. They have 
in every way more latitude. If 
they earn no profit, the directors 
have only to express their sym- 
pathy with the oe shareholders, 
and lay the blame on the bad 
times. If they incur heavy losses, 
they can call up more capital on 
pain of going into liquidation. -In 
a shipping or a manufacturing 
company, repairs and plant may be 
neglected, or the requisite allow- 
ance for depreciation may be stint- 
ed, in order to swell dividends. 
Costly experiments—as, for in- 
stance, ocean-racing across the At- 
lantic—may be engaged in, which 
the enterprising experimenters 
would have been more chary of 
had they been staking only their 
own money. But when “the com- 
pany pays” is taken for a motto, 
various games may be played which 
are not worth the candle. 

It is cruel .to investors that 
they should be the scapegoats of 
so much of the showy but un- 
profitable enterprise that is forcing 
its way into the chief industries of 
the country. It is cruel to these 
industries, and to the private capit- 
alists engaged in them, that they 
should have to bear the brunt of a 
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competition which has practically 
no responsibility, and hardly any 
restriction. It is mischievous to 
the community that while men 
who trade with their own money 
have to act with the fear of bank- 
ruptcy before their eyes, men 
who trade with other people’s 
money have virtually carte blanche 
to throw it away, and as much 
more as they can persuade their 
dupes to throw afterit. Tens of 
thousands of pounds are being 
yearly pitched into the Atlantic 
by joint - stock shipping com- 
panies, which would have been 
saved, every penny of it, had the 
bulk of our commercial navy 
been still privately owned as it 
was ten or fifteen years ago. The 
private owners who survive fore- 
see that they will have to give 
in one day. To compete with 
managers who are paid all the 
same whether they show a profit 
or a loss, is as hard a task as Earl 
Granville’s playing at diplomacy 
with Prince Bismarck. 

Joint-stock industrial companies. 
have greatly complicated the exist- 
ing depression, and disguised some 
of its worst features. ‘They create 
a certain amount of employment 
for labour beyond real require- 
ments, and in so doing they bolster 
up wages ; but the wages are not 
actually earned. They come out 
of the pockets of shareholders, 
who have to go without dividends, 
or to make good great losses, 
When the comfort and content- 
ment of the working classes are 
thrown in the teeth of those who 
complain of bad trade, it isignored 
that to a considerable extent the 
working classes are living on un- 
fortunate investors. If the trade 
and industry of the country had 
remained wholly in private hands, 
there would now be thousands more 
factories closed or running short 
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time. The victimised investor them. But because wages are 
pays to keep them going, and the thus artificially and unhealthily 
private trader loses no less gees kept up, there is forsooth no real 
through having to compete with depression of trade! 
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53,919,764 Do. Sterling.| 46 10 6 233,986 60 2,388, 
76,029,297 | Foreign Railways . - | 80 25 26 1,919,514 30 3,629,470 

156,982,642 Do. Obligations . .| 59 23 22 1,158,189 | 29 182, 
57,681,032 | Banks as ae .| 69 24 5 167,331 14 8,719,619 

35,302,096 | Canalsand Docks . -| 18 10 1,962,704 | 40 425, 
26,587,602 | { Commercial, Indus-} | 119 | 68 | 10 415,685 a 1,649,136 

Corporation Stocks, 
12,569,206 1 “Colonia & Foreign 66 |] 7 | 89 200,797 42,698 
nancial, land, an . 

1,517,651 | jer iment 9 | 3 | 15 1,423,852 | 48] 2,478,690 
24,065,550 .. 1 — 59 20 37 2,918,038 2 109,187 
11,620,699 | Insurance . e P -| 60 40 7 245 13 1,550,068 
12,933,978 | Coal, Iron, and Steel -| 31 12 1 60,000 18 1,425,220 
260,917 | Mines, British. . .| Il 2 1 12,000 8 235,768 
19,944,393 Do. Colonial & Foreign) 54 12 10 250,694 82 5,277,058 
10,718,652 | Shipping . ° e ° 27 9 5 108,935 13 824,730 
1,423,989 | Tea and Coffee ° -| 12 3 4 41,707 150,316 
81,177,866 | Telegraphs & Telephones | 49 8 22 8,319 19 1,969,110 

8,088,800 | Tramways & Omnibuses| 45 5 33 618 15 
24,504,260 Waterworks. ‘ | B 10 5 142,558 | 10 679,183 
3,437,441,338 1699 | 620 | 535 52,248,999 | 544 | 123,576,341 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


Tue recent revelations regarding 
the insufficiency of our naval ar- 
maments have naturally caused the 
public to ask, with a degree of 
anxiety proportioned to the present 
complicated nature of our foreign 
relations, What, failing our navy, 
are the means of national defence 
that we have to fall back upon? 
The answer, even when it comes 
from the mouth of a departmental 
Minister, is not reassuring ; when 
it is returned by independent mili- 
tary authority, it is gloomy in the 
extreme. If our navy in its present 
condition cannot count for much, 
our coast and inland defences must 
go for less, in fact for nothing, in 
the presence of a strong and deter- 
mined enemy. From time to time 
the subject has been raised ; a cer- 
tain amount of alarm has been 
created ; the usual reassurances 
given ; some steps towards action 
promised, which generally get no 
further than the formulation of 
plans on paper ; and then the mat- 
ter drops, until, after an interval 
of years, the public mind is again 
aroused to the fact that the country 
is still just as defenceless as it was 
before. So it has been, and so, it 
is to be feared, it will be, until 
some fatal experience has emphati- 
cally taught us the consequences 
of our neglect, when the hour has 
gone by for remedying it. It is 
well, however, to take advantage 
of those rare moments when the 
country, brought face to face with 
the facts of its position, finds its 
national optimism somewhat rudely 
shaken, and condescends to look at 
its own situation from a broader 
platform than that afforded by 
party representations. 

Party government, in spite of 
the many advantages it secures to 


the country, is the cause of seri- 
ous inconveniences and dangers. 
The —— dangers to which it 


is wished now to direct attention 
are the unsatisfactory condition in 
which the defences of the empire 
are kept, and the incomplete and 
in many respects inefficient state 
in which our military forces are 
maintained. No | Reaemaent =n 
whether Liberal or Conservative, 
would probably be able to obtain 
sufficiently large annual grants 
from the House of Commons, for 
the years that would be necessary, 
to allow of the naval and military 
resources of this country being put 
on a proper footing. Even if any 
comprehensive scheme, to be spread 
over several years, but dependent 
on annual votes for funds, were to 
be sanctioned by the Government 
now in power, there would be no 
security that the scheme would not 
be dropped, either by its original 
promoters or by their successors 
in office, when either party could 
make a bid for votes by effecting 
retrenchments in public expendi- 
ture. Since the present Liberal 
Government has been in power, 
important fortifications in progress 
at a foreign station, which had 
been deliberately planned and ap- 
proved of, were stopped for no 
other reason than to save money. 
Such an unfortunate state of affairs 
is probably inseparable from the 
ordinary course of party govern- 
ment in any Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. The Americans are very 
much the same as ourselves, and 
neglect even more than we do the 
proper consideration of defensive 
measures. They, however, can af- 
ford to be careless in these matters 
without incurring any serious risks, 
as they are far distant from any 
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strong military power, and are not, 
like ourselves, within a few hours’ 
sail from countries which maintain, 
even in peace time, armies which, 
for magnitude and completeness 
of organisation, have met with no 
parallel since the time of the Ro- 
mans. It used to be the custom 
to believe that, in the hour of 
danger, we should compensate for 
our weakness in numbers and in- 
completeness of preparation by our 
superior courage, by extraordinary 
effort and energy, and by the vast- 
ness of our resources. As to our 
superior courage, if it exists, it 
would be of but little assistance 
to us in those days of long-range 
weapons and gigantic armies. But, 
as a.matter of fact, we show by 
our acts that we do not really be- 
lieve in our possession of any extra 
share of this quality ; and our for- 
tunes in recent campaigns have 
dispelled any credit that our 
neighbours might have allowed 
us on that score. No country in 
the world has been the scene of 
more disgracec‘ul and’ uncalled-for 

anics than have been exhibited in 

ngland. No people, as a nation, 
are more alive to and alarmed at 
danger, whether imaginary or real, 
than the English ; and on occasion 
of panic, we at once lose all idea 
of self-respect and of national dig- 
nity. We certainly do our best 
when committed to a war to bring 
it to a successful issue, and are 
sparing neither of men nor money 
in the endeavours we make. But 
once the war is over, we soon for- 
get that it has occurred. We gene- 
rally sacrifice any advantages that 
were to be derived from it, and are 
ready to believe that probably it is 
the last one in which we shall be 
concerned: we profit but little from 
experience gained, and neglect to 
take those precautions which would 
insure our being better prepared 
on future occasions. 





It will probably be within the 
memory of many, that immediately 
after the great Indian Mutiny 
when the massacres and disasters 
which we suffered, and the severe 
exertions and great sacrifices we 
had to make, were still fresh jn 
men’s minds, the Government of 
that country passed a resolution to 
the effect that in each cantonment 
in India a place of refuge should be 
constructed, in which, in case of 
emergency, the women and chil- 
dren, the sick, the treasure, and all 
official records, could at once find 
shelter, and where a small detach- 
ment of troops would be sufficient 
for their protect:on, releasing thus 
the main portion of the garrison 
for active duties in the field. We 
must all acknowlege the wisdom 
of this resolution, and give credit 
to the Government for its resolve 
to profit from bitter experience, 
and be better prepared for future 
emergencies. It was not intended 
that extensive permanent fortifica- 
tions should be constructed, the 
expense of which would naturally 
have seriously retarded their com- 
pletion, but simple and unpretend- 
ing works, which would furnish 
neither more nor less than was 
contemplated in the designation of 
“Place of Refuge.” he exact 
date of this resolution, which we 
are unable to quote, is immaterial ; 
it was probably in 1859 or 1860, 
and certainly more than twenty 
years ago. Since that date nume- 
rous committees have assembled, 
and careful reports have been pre- 
pared, but, as a matter of fact, no- 
thing whatever has been done. Not 
one single place of refuge has been 
constructed. On the contrary, one 
strongnativefort, distant about two 
miles from a large cantonment in 
the north of India, and which was 
the means of saving many lives 
during the Mutiny, has been dis- 
mantled, and the bricks made use 
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of for the construction of civil 
buildings. It is believed that this 
work of destruction was carried 
out by the local government, with- 
out any reference to the military 
authorities ; and it is probable that 
other forts, which proved safe 
laces of refuge when we were in 
¥ aiculties, have met with a similar 
fate. 

It must not be supposed that 
the distinguished officers who have 
held the important position of 
Commander-in-Chief in India since 
the Mutiny are responsible for the 
neglect with which the most 
ordinary military precautions are 
treated in that country. It is 
well known that they have made 
urgent representations to the Gov- 
ernment on the subject, and more 
especially was this done by Lord 
Napier of Magdala and the present 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Before the Mutiny, none believed 
in its possibility, nobody foresaw 
its occurrence. Who can say that 
we shall not find ourselves in simi- 
lar peril some day again in India? 
And if that time ever comes, we 
shall be but little better prepared 
to meet the crisis than we were on 
the last occasion. Some may say, 
Oh, but if the danger comes, we 
are sure to have sufficient warning, 
and it will be time enough then 
to take measures of safety. But 
when a feeling of uneasiness begins 
to prevail, and the military antho- 
rities urge the necessity of prepara- 
tions, they will meet with the 
same objections on the part of the 
civil authorities as they have en- 
countered on many previous occa- 
sions. They will be told that to 
take any steps, during a time when 
our relations with certain portions 
of the native populations are 
strained, would certainly increase 
any feeling of uneasiness existing, 
and would show at once that we 
no longer trusted them. It will 
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be the same story over again, —no 
at heat in, time of peace, un- 
willingness to take precautionary 
measures when the danger is im- 
minent, and probably massacres 
and heavy losses when it comes, 
It must be remembered that 
places of refuge are required not 
only as a safeguard against purely 
internal disturbances, but the 
would be of the very greatest * 
vantage in the event of a powerful 
enemy threatening us on our fron- 
tier. One of the first measures 
that would be attempted by the 
commander of an army undertak- 
ing the invasion of India would be 
to stir up the natives of the coun- 
try against us, and to instigate at- 
tacks on our arsenals and depots, 
and along our lines of communica- 
tion. What an assistance it would 


then be to the general commanding 
our army in the field, if he knew 
that all our posts in the rear were 
secure from attack, all our sick and 
families in safety, and that by oc- 


cupying our places of refuge with 
prmpacawny ee | small detachments, 
the great bulk of our troops were 
available for active operations. 

In what a different manner the 
French manage their affairs in Al- 
geria ! In that country every mili- 
tary station is fortified, and is quite 
impregnable to any attacks the 
Arabs might undertake against it, 
Towards the close of the Franco- 
German war, when the French 
troops had been to a large extent 
withdrawn from Algeria to assist 
in the defence of the mother coun- 
try, the Arabs, thinking the oppor- 
tunity too good to be lost, rose in 
many parts of the colony, and made 
very determined assaults on several 
of the French cantonments. But, 
thanks to their fortifications, the 
reduced French garrisons were in 
every case able to make a success- 
ful defence ; and beyond the burn- 
ing of some scattered homesteads, 
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the inhabitants of which were able 
in many cases to take refuge in the 
fortified military stations, theArabs 
were unable to inflict any injury on 
their rulers. The system of inert 
optimism, of which we have selec- 
ted instances from our Indian 
administration, prevails in every 
other dependency where the influ- 
ence of our Government and its 
military departments penetrates, 
and produces equally dangerous re- 
sults. We cannot expect a Gov- 
ernment to be prudent abroad that 
is improvident at home ; and until 
it has realised the necessity for 
preparing for future emergencies 
in Great Britain, there is not 
much chance of adequate consider- 
ation being extended to the circum- 
stances of its external possessions. 

Before entering on a discussion 
of the best manner in which our 
national insurance can be effected, 
it is necessary to show clearly 
that the measures at present taken 
for that purpose are insufficient. 
It is desirable, in the first place, to 
clearly and thoroughly comprehend 
that if this country is ever engaged 
in war with a strong naval and 
military power, no time will be 
available for preparation. It will 
be a word and a blow. When, in 
1858, the question of war between 
France and England was in the 
balance, in consequence of the ex- 
citement caused in both countries 
by the Orsini conspiracy and the 
intolerably offensive addresses pre- 
sented by certain colonels to the 
Emperor, the plan of action, which 
the French Government is believed 
to have contemplated, was to de- 
spatch, at the same moment war was 
decided on, strong squadrons from 
Brest and Cherbourg to bombard 
Portsmouth. In that case no time 
would have been available to com- 
plete our preparations. One of 
the chief objects with which the 
large military powers of the Con- 
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tinent are always studying and 
improving their system of mobilisa- 
tion, is to insure the power of 
striking their enemy with as little 
delay as possible. We read of 
schemes elaborated by the Ger. 
mans for despatching, within some 
hours of the declaration of war, 
such a force of cavalry into the 
enemy’s territory as would prevent 
the mobilisation of their forces in 
those portions of the country near 
the frontier. Russia is said to 
have strong independent divisions 
of dragoons echeloned along her 
western border, ready to belaunched 
into German or Austrian territory 
at a few hours’ notice, in the event 
of war with either of those coun- 
tries taking place. It is evident 
that similar cavalry operations can- 
not be undertaken against us, and 
that we cannot prepare for any 
rapid movement of this precise de- 
scription against any Continental 
power. But we must remember 
that, in preparing for an attack 
on England, the first business of 
the enemy must be to mobilise his 
fleet. This mobilisation it should 
be our endeavour to prevent ; and 
for this purpose we should have 
plans of operation ready and a 
fleet to carry them out, and pre- © 
pared to strike within a few kours 
of receiving its orders to do 80, 
We ought to have a fleet available 
for this purpose, which should be 
maintained solely for this special 
duty, and which should never be 
beyond a few days’ steaming from 
our coasts. A vigorous blow struck 
at once at the enemy’s principal 
naval ports would not only incapa- 
citate him from undertaking the 
invasion of England, but it should 
also so establish our naval prestige 
as, with the assistance of our fleets 
in distant waters, to insure very 
little disturbance being caused to 
our maritime commerce in any part 
of the world. 












Our fleet is, and must remain, 
the first defence of England ; and 
it is by maintaining it in such 
superior strength and readiness as 
will enable it to strike at once and 
effectively, that the safety of the 
country can be best secured. 

We cannot, however, trust our 
national existence and prosperity 
toone line of defence only. Behind 
the navy we must have regular 
troops ready to take the field— 
either abroad or at home—at very 
short notice, and our auxiliary 
forces in such a condition as to be 
available, after a few days’ prepara- 
tion, for active operations in the 
United Kingdom. Our naval and 
mercantile ports, both at home and 
in the colonies, should no longer 
remain a tempting prey to an ene- 
my’s cruisers, but should be pro- 
tected by strongly armed forts. 

The various measures which are 
necessary to put the United King- 
dom and her possessions in a moder- 
ately safe and secure position will 
now be enumerated in the order of 
their importance, and will be sub- 
sequently discussed in detail. They 
are— 

I. The strengthening of the 
navy. 

iL The strengthening and effi- 
cient arming of the works defend- 
ing our naval arsenals and ports, 
and a proper supply of ammunition. 

III. The protection of the mer- 
cantile ports of the United King- 
dom. 

IV. The protection of the prin- 
cipal ports and coaling depots of 
our colonial possessions. 

V. The provision of complete 
equipment and stores of every de- 
scription, with proper storehouse 
accommodation for two army corps 
on a war footing, and clothing and 
equipment for the whole of the 
reserve. 

VI. The provision of such equip- 
ment and stores (including guns of 
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ponent as are necessary to enable 
the whole of the remaining troops, 
regular and auxiliary, which can 
be called out in the United King- 
dom, to take the field or be em- 
ployed in garrison duty. 

II. The construction of an 
arsenal and a camp of instruction 
in the north of England. 


Any estimate of the various mea- 
sures mentioned must necessarily be 
more or less vague ; but approxi- 
mate estimates are requisite in 
order to allow of considerations 
being given to the manner in which 
the funds can be best provided. 


I. For some few years past there 
has been a general feeling through- 
out the country that, with reference 
to the growth of foreign navies, the 
English fleet is not maintained at 
the preponderating and superior 
strength which is necessary for 
the security of the empire. So 
that, besides being made powerful 
enough to undertake the extra 
duty—which, as already pointed 
out, our fleet should be prepared 
for—it ought also to be increased 
to such strength as will enable it 
to more than hold its own in the 
defence of our shores and the pro- 
tection of our commerce in all 
parts of the world. 

The recent disclosures which 
have been wrung from the Admir- 
alty regarding the deterioration of 
the Fleet during recent years, and 
its insufficiency to deal with any 
serious emergency, have marked out 
the strengthening of the Navy as 
the primary and most pressing step 
to be taken towards national insur- 
ance. It cannot be said that the 
measures which the Admiralty has 
undertaken, or the expenses which 
it contemplates incurring, give 
much assurance of the restoration 
of-England to the first place among 
naval powers ; and it will be well 
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that the public should realise that 
its safety is concerned in pressing 
for still further activity in our 
dockyards and arsenals. What the 
Government has recently done has 
been merely to provide the means 
of allaying immediate and well- 
founded panic ; what the circum- 
stances of the country require is a 
naval establishment that will ren- 
der us independent of the outcome 
of European complications, as well 
as serve to protect our possessions 
scattered over the globe, whenever 
these may be in difficulty. A sum 
of between 4 and 5 millions (in 
addition to the annual grants made 
by Parliament) would likely be 
necessary to bring our fleet up to 
the required strength ; and there 
are gee few Englishmen who 
would grudge the expenditure 
of this sum — especially if the 
money could be provided without 
causing any immediate increase of 
taxation. 


II. As regards the strengthening 
and efficient arming of the works 
defending our naval arsenals, the 
British public are probably not 
aware that the fortifications de- 
cided on in 1860 for this purpose, 
at a cost of 74 millions, are not yet 
in a completely efficient condition. 
A part of the armament has still to 
be supplied and mounted ; and it 
is believed that for all the guns 
now in position the necessary 
ammunition has not yet been pro- 
vided. It must be remembered 
that during the quarter of a cen- 
tury (nearly) which has elapsed 
since these works were designed, 
very great improvements have 
taken place in the construction 
and armament of ironclads. It is 
a great mistake to imagine that 
when once our fortifications are 
constructed, armed, and paid for, 
there is an end of the matter, and 
that we may rest satisfied that we 


have done everything that is neces. 
sary regarding them. For the 
works to be of use, it is absolute} 

necessary that they should keep 
pace with the improvement in the 
means of attack. In these days of 
constant change and progress in 
the means of attack and defence, 
there is no standing still in fortif- 
cation any more than in other 
matters. To meet the increased 
range of artillery, new works more 
in advance must be constructed ; 
heavier guns, to correspond with 
the more powerful armaments of 
foreign fleets, must be mounted; 
larger magazines must be built, 
bomb-proof cover increased, and 
various other matters attended to, 
The land deferces of Chatham, 
which, besides affording protection 
to the dockyard, are of very great 
strategical importance as regards 
the defence of the south of Eng- 
land against invasion, should also 
be pushed rapidly to completion. 
The proper arming of all our forts, 
and the provision of a proper sup- 
ply of ammunition, is also’ a ques- 
tion for very serious consideration. 
The large guns used in the present 
day, and the powder and projectiles 
they require, cannot be manufac- 
tured at short notice, nor can sup- 
plies of them be obtained when 
required from private manufac- 


turers. With its average estab- : 


lishment and rate of work, the 
arsenal at Woolwich cannot turn 
out, within the twelvemonth, more 
than about six guns of the most 
powerful type now made. It can 
hardly require any argument to 
show that, if the safety of England 
is dependent on the efficiency of 
her fleet, it is imperative that the 
country should provide thoroughly 
strong and secure shelter, where 
our men-of-war can be built and 
fitted out, lie in reserve, and return 
to during war, to be refitted and 
replenished with ammunition and 
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stores. For the completion and 
improvement of our maritime and 
marine defences (including the land 
defences of Chatham), for their ar- 
mament, and a proper reserve of 
ammunition, probably from 24 to 
3 millions sterling will be required. 


III. The next point for consider- 
ation is the protection of our prin- 
cipal mercantile ports, which, with 
their fleets of large merchantmen 
and warehouses full of products 
from all parts of the globe, now lie 
at the mercy of any enterprising 
enemy possessing a few heavily 
armed moderate-sized men of war. 

The Humber, the Tyne, Sunder- 
land, Hartlepool, the Firth of 
Forth, Aberdeen, the Clyde, and 
Liverpool, all require efficient forts, 
covering torpedo defences. Un- 
less these ports are properly pro- 
tected, the commercial damage 
which might be done, not only to 
this country, but to friendly powers 
trading with us, in the course of 
afew days of war time, would be 
incalculable. It would be no use 
when war appeared imminent to 
begin the construction of new de- 
fences. The time available would 
scarcely be sufficient to prepare the 
plans of what appeared advisable 
to undertake. All available guns 
and ammunition—which would 
amount to a very small supply— 
would probably be required for the 
protection of our naval dockyards, 
and even if a few were obtainable, 
their transport, mounting, and plat- 
form accommodation are not affairs 
which can be carried out hurriedly 
ata few days’ notice. Many people 
imagine that our ports can be 
quickly and effectively defended 
by laying down torpedoes. But 
any one who has given any thought 
to the subject is aware that tor- 
pedoes without guns to cover them 
are useless. An enemy’s boat 
could easily remove all the tor- 
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pedoes we might put down, unless 
we had guns to prevent his boats 
tamara the sites occupied. 

oreover, the proper placing of tor- 
207 even if they would be of use 

y themselves, is a matter which re- 
quires considerable care and know- 
ledge, and at the present moment 
we have neither the torpedoes, the 
stores necessary to explode them, 
nor sufficient officers and men who 
understand their use, to allow of 
their being laid down in any large 
numbers. 


IV. It is quite possible that 
this country might be at war with 
some foreign power, whose object 
would not be to invade us, but to 
do all the injury possible to our 
commerce, and this could most 
easily be effected by the bombard- 
ment of our trading ports, and by 
the destruction of the fleets lying 
in them. Take, for instance, the 
United States. Although we all 
know that with that country war 
is most improbable, still we must 
not overlook its possibility. At 
the present moment the American 
fleet could not do us much harm, 
but it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to suppose, that after 
an exhausting war with some 
European power, during which the 
United States had been gradually 
arming, we might find ourselves, 
through Canadian or Fenian com- 
plications, involved in a war with 
that country. Russia also, as re- 
gards any part of the world ex- 
cept Asia, could only hope to 
seriously injure us through our 
commerce. With a few powerful 
cruisers, whether bond fide be- 
longing to her own fleet, or equip- 
ped and manned in some —— 
country, or on the high seas, she 
would be able to inflict serious 
damage on our mercantile ports in 
their present defenceless state, with 
very little risk to her own ships. 
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The sum of 3 millions sterling 
would probably be required for the 
construction and armament of the 
forts, and for the torpedo defences 
necessary for the protection of our 
mercantile ports. 
From questions which were 
asked in the House of Lords dur- 
ing a recent session of Parliament, 
it appears that a Royal Commis- 
sion, presided over by Lord Car- 
narvon, has reported on the steps 
necessary to put our possessions 
abroad into a proper state of de- 
fence, and we may feel certain 
that, with a chairman of such well- 
known ability, the recommenda- 
tions put forward are such as will 
meet all the requirements of the 
case. The question, however, 
which it is desirable to have an- 
swered is, whether the Government 
intend to act upon the recommen- 
dations submitted to them. Pro- 
bably the report of the Royal 
Jommission is now being referred 
from one department to another 
for consideration: each depart- 
ment consulted will have a nibble 
at it, and individuals whose know- 
ledge is confined to parts of it only, 
will suggest alterations here and 
amendments there, which in all 
probability will not only very 
much detract from the value of the 
original recommendations, which 
have been considered and made 
as a whole, and from a wide com- 
prehensive point of view, but will 
also very seriously delay any active 
steps being taken in the matter. 
It may, however, be concluded 
that the Government is fully alive 
to the necessity of taking effectual 
measures for the protection of our 
commerce abroad, and of our col- 
onial possessions, and we must only 
trust that imperial necessities may 
not in this case be sacrificed to the 
requirements of party government. 
e cost of the fortifications, 
their armament, the torpedo ap- 
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pliances, and floating defences 
which would be required to make 
our foreign and colonial possessions 
secure, will probably amount to be. 
tween 4 and 5 millions sterling, of 
which the colonies wouid probabl 
pay ashare. The cost to fall on 
the mother country would not per- 
haps exceed 3 millions. 


V. The next question for consid- 
eration is the provision of equip. 
ment and stores of every description, 
to enable two army corps on a war 
footing to take the field, and cloth- 
ing and equipment for the whole 
of the reserve. Lord Wolseley, in 
his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Channel Tunnel, is 
reported in the ‘Times’ to have 
said, with reference to our sending 
a force abroad: “The most men 
that we could possibly put into the 
field after some months would be 
about 70,000.” The strength he 
mentions is about that of two 
army corps. But it must be re- 
membered that, although we might 
with two corps strike an effec- 
tive blow if we act at once, to 
do the same work “after some 
months, would probably require 
four or five corps. It is not the 
men that would fail us, for those 
with the colours and in the reserve 
would be more than ample for two 
army corps. It is the clothing, 
equipment, and. stores of eve 
description which would be def- 
cient. If all the men in the re- 
serve were now to be called out, 
it is believed that at least three 
months would elapse before they 
could be all properly clothed and 
equipped. The stores we now hold 
of tunics, helmets, greatcoats, boots, 
belts, etc., would be quite insuffi- 
cient to supply what is required at 
any particular moment. At cer- 
tain times before the issue of the 
annual supplies of clothing, which 
are calculated to meet the require- 
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ments of the troops with the 
colours only, we might, by keeping 
the old clothes longer in wear, be 
in a better position to fit out our 
reserve men than at other times ; 
but we shall never be in the posi- 
tion we ought to be in, until the 
necessity is recognised of holding 
a reserve of clothing and equip- 
ment, specially intended for, and 
sufficient for, the whole of the re- 
serve men, This, of course, means 
extra expense ; but this need be in- 
curred once only, and this reserve 
of clothing and equipment could be 
kept in good condition and of the 
latest pattern by giving it out 
when the annual issues are made, 
and replacing it by new articles at 
the same time. 

Many people have an idea that 
everything can be done with money. 
So it can be, if plenty of time be 
available, but not otherwise. ‘Take 
the question of the supply of sol- 
diers’ belts, for instance, and let 
any one who imagines that it is 
only necessary to ‘pay a long price 
in order to obtain what is required, 
inquire what amount of leather 
suitable for the purpose is likely 
to be available in the market on 
an emergency. Leather being a 
perishable article, merchants do 
not venture to keep a larger stock 
on hand than is required to meet 
ordinary demand; and consequent- 
ly, when the Government wish to 
have a large order executed at 
once, it is found that it cannot be 
done. 

The same difficulty would be 
found with regard to the extra 
harness and saddlery réquired for 
the artillery and the cavalry. Then, 
again, all the waggons, carts, and 
harness, to complete our regimental 
transport and departmental trans- 
port, have to be provided. For 
these purposes large supplies of 
seasoned wood of different descrip- 
tions are required, skilled wack 
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men and efficient overseers are 
necessary. These cannot all be 
supplied at a few days’ notice. It 
is very doubtful if we have now in 
store sufficient waggons, carts, and 
harness to equip one army corps 
on a war footing. 

Another point of very great im- 
portance, as regards the clothing, 
equipment, and waggons, &c., re- 
quired, is that their storage should 
be decentralised. Imagine the 
press of work and confusion that 
would arise in the large arsenal at 
Woolwich if all our forces were sud- 
denly called out, simply in the re- 
ceiving and storing of the immense 
amount of war material which, in 
the course of the first month or two, 
would be daily delivered there by 
contractors. Add to this, at the 
same time, the examination, manu- 
facture, testing, packing, and de- 
spatch of innumerable articles of 
all descriptions to all parts of 
England, and we may almost say 
to all parts of the world, and we 
shall then see no great cause to 
wonder if delays and mistakes 
would be numereus and fatal. All 
regimental eee g equipment, 
and transport should, as far as pos- 
sible, be stored locally, so that on 
the outbreak of war there may 
be no delay in obtaining what is 
required, and the great strain 
which must otherwise be put on 
Woolwich may be removed. We 
have now, at the headquarters of 
regimental districts and of artil- 
lery brigades, depots where every- | 
thing required by our troops to 
put them on a war footing may 
conveniently be stored ; and as re- 

ards the cavalry, it would not be 
difficult to select a few military 
stations in different parts of the 
country which would prove equal- 
ly convenient for that arm. 

This is the plan which is adopt- 
ed by the large military powers of 
the Continent, which, as a rule 
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keep at the territorial depot of 
each regiment the whole of the 
clothing and equipment of its re- 
serve men, and the regimental 
transport allowed on a war foot- 


ing. 

_ ae store buildings and sheds 
would have to be constructed, but 
the cost of these need not be very 
great. For these, and for the 
clothing, equipment, waggons, har- 
ness, &c., to be placed in them, 
from 14 to 2 million pounds would 
probably be ample. 

It is a curious thing that the 
country should go to the expense 
of training and maintaining a large 
reserve, but should not provide the 
means necessary to make it of use. 
The fact of the matter is, that the 
necessity for doing so is only be- 
coming apparent as the reserve is 
gradually growing in strength. But 
tf this necessity is recognised and 
accepted, we shall then be ina 
more efficient military position than 
this country has ever been in, in 
recent times. We shall be able to 
put 70,000 men into the field at a 
few days’ notice, so equipped as to 
be ready to undertake active opera- 
tions at once. This force would be 
available for service abroad, or as 
a nucleus round which we could 
organise all our available forces in 
case of invasion. 


VI. We now come to point VL, 
which has been noted for consider- 
ation, and which is the provision 
of such equipment and stores (in- 
cluding guns of position) as are 
necessary to enable the whole of 
the remaining troops, regular and 
auxiliary, which can be called out 
in the United Kingdom, to take 
the field or be employed, in gar- 
rison duty. For the regular troops 
all necessary clothing and equip- 
ment should be available in the 
supply of these articles to be main- 
tained for the special use of the 


reserve, and a reduced amount of 
transport for home service would 
have to be provided. Lord Wol. 
seley is reported to have said of 
our auxiliary forces that “they are 
men with muskets ; I will not cal] 
them soldiers.” ‘The question to 
be considered is, what is nec 

to make them soldiers ? Supposing 
England to be threatened with in. 
vasion, it is probable that we should 
have about six weeks’ time in which 
to make our preparations. With 
hard work in that period, a great 
deal might be done towards fitting 
our militia and volunteers for the 
duties of active service ; but their 
field equipment and transport could 
not be supplied to them in six 
months, and probably not ina 
year; and without these, they 
would not be in a condition to 
take the field. What is required 
as regards the men of the auxiliary 
forces is, that they should have 
greatcoats, the valise equipment, 
including of course pouch, boxes 
for ammunition, water-bottles, and 
canteens. ‘To equip all our troops 
properly with these articles, both 
time and money will be necessary. 
It may also be added that the 
sooner the whole of our infantry 
are armed with the same and the 
best pattern rifle available, the 
better it will be for their efficiency 
in the field. The amount of trans- 
port that would be necessary to 
enable our troops to undertake ac- 
tive operations in England need 


not be large. All corps would re- 


quire waggons to carry one day’s 
rations (in addition to what the 
men carried on the person), and 
these waggons would be used to 
fetch provisions from the nearest 
depot, which probably would be at 
a railway station at an average of 
ten miles’ distance from the corps. 
Carts would be required for ammu- 
nition, and a small proportion of 
tools should also be carried. The 
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details of transport to be furnished 
to corps could easily be settled by 
a committee, and the manner in 


. which they should be stored when 


iven over to the charge of corps, 
as they should be, could also be 
considered. There is one very 
important point as regards the 
equipment of our auxiliary forces 
which requires Very early atten- 
tion, and that is, that a certain pro- 

ortion of our militia and volun- 
teer artillery regiments should be 
furnished with guns of position. 
Theseguns would require very little 
maneuvring, and, in most cases, 
all that would be necessary would 
be to move them into position on 
the field of battle. Unless guns 
are provided as suggested, we 
should take the field with a ter- 
rible deficiency of artillery. It 
ought, with proper management, to 
be in our power to overwhelm any 
invading force with the superior 
weight and number of our guns, 
for it is evident that an invader 
could not bring with him either 
many or heavy guns, owing to 
the difficulties of sea transport, 
both as regards material and 
horses. 

In his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Channel Tunnel, Lord 
Wolseley is reported in the ‘ Times’ 
to have stated, that If the whole of 
the 500,000 men which could be put 
under arms in this country were 
hurried out, they would be wholly 
unsupported by the necessary field 
artillery, the number of guns prac- 
tically which are horsed in England 
being about 210 or 220 ; and 1600 
guns would be necessary fora force 
of 500,000 men. 

This is a fact about which there 
can be no dispute, and which must 
be perfectly well known at the 
War Office; but so far as the 
outside public are aware, no 
steps whatever are being taken 


to remedy our deficiencies in this 
respect. 

he provision of personal equip- 
ment, transport, and guns of posi- 
tion, would probably cost about 14 
million pounds. 


VII. The construction of an ar- 
senal and a camp of instruction in 
the north of England have for some 
years been recognised as the most 
as military necessities of the 

nited Kingdom. The rashness of 
trusting all our eggs in one basket 
at Woolwich, as is at present done, 
is only too evident. Woolwich cap- 
tured by an invading force, there 
would be but little use in endeavour- 
ing to continue the contest in other 
parts of the country. Moreover, as 
has been already pointed out, the 
strain on our one arsenal in time 
of emergency would be so great as 
probably to lead to hopeless confu- 
sion and an utter breakdown. It 
must be remembered that Wool- 
wich is at present the only manu- 
facturing arsenal for both the army 
and the navy. An arsenal in the 
north would be well placed as re- 
gards security, in case of any attack 
being made on London, and would 
be well situated as regards labour, 
material, and fuel. A camp of in- 
struction for the assembly of regu- 
Jar troops and auxiliary forces from 
the northern counties, and where a 
field army could be collected after 
mobilisation, would be a very great 
convenience from every point of 
view. Government already possess 
considerable rights over the tract 
of country near York known as 
Strensall Common, and it would 
be a great advantage if all rights 
to the occupation of the ground 
were acquired, and a camp estab- 
lished there without delay. 

The formation of the arsenal and 
the camp of instruction would prob- 
ably swallow up 2 million pounds 
sterling. 
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It is necessary now to recapitu- 
late the various measures to which 


I. Strengthening of the navy, 


II. Strengthening and efficient arm 
our naval arsenals and ports, an 


tion, . ; 


III. The protection of the mercantile ports ‘of the United Kingdom, 38,000,000 
IV. The protection of the principal ports and coaling depots of our 


colonial possessions, 


V. The provision of complete equipment and stores of bvery de- 


reference has been made, and to 

total their cost. 

ing of the works defending its 
a due supply of ammuni- 

- 8,000,000 


’ 


. 8,000,000 


scription, with proper storehouse accommodation for two 
army corps on a war footing, and clothing and equipment 


for the whole of the reserve, 


VI. The provision of such equipment and stores as are necessary 


. 2,000,000 


to enable the whole of the remaining troops, regulars and 
auxiliary, which can be called out in the United Kingdom, 


to take the field, or be employed in garrison duty, 
VII. The construction of an arsenal and camp of instruction in the 


north of England, 


This amount could not be spent 
at once. With the utmost endea- 
vours, it is doubtful if all the work 
for which the money would be re- 
quired could be completed in less 
than five years. For this time, we 
should therefore have an extra an- 
nual charge of 4 millions to meet. 
This amount could surely be raised, 
without any strain on our resources, 
by the creation of a series of ter- 
minable annuities. The National 
Debt Act will insure the dimi- 
nution of the National Debt by 
173 millions in twenty years. 
Supposing the 20 millions re- 
quired for our national insurance 
were to be provided as here sug- 
gested, with the result that at the 
end of twenty years the National 
Debt, instead of being diminished 
by 173 millions, were diminished 
by 150 or 160 millions only, surely 
no one in this country will have suf- 
fered any hardship in the meantime. 
Millions are found withoutdifficulty 
for the main drainage of London, for 
the purchase of the telegraphs, for 
opening up certain thoroughfares 
in the metropolis, and probably 
will be found as easily for the 


. 1,500,000 


. 2,000,000 
19,000,000 
Say , £20,000, 000 


purchase of the works and busi- 
ness of the London waterworks 
companies. What is 20 millions 
compared to the cost that would 
be entailed on this country if it 
became engaged in war with an 
European power? The expendi- 
ture of the 20 millions required 
would have the twofold effect of 
rendering war more unlikely, and, 
if it took place, of insuring, as far 
as it is possible to do, that it shall 
be successful. 

It is further to be noted that 
the whole of this sum of 20 
millions, with*the exception of a 
small amount for local labour in 
the Colonies, will be expended in 
the United Kingdom. The State 
will spend on national work the 
sum of 4 millions sterling, near- 
ly the whole of which will find its 
way into the pockets of the work- 
ing classes in the shape of wages. 
From this point of view, the pro- 
posal now put forward ought to 
meet with the approval of the 
Government now in power ; and 
as the Conservatives claim to take 
a special interest in the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the em- 
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ire, it ought also to meet with 
their support. 

But this should not be a party 
question : it must be a national 
question, about which, if men 
would take the trouble to think 
it out carefully, there should be 
no difference of opinion. England 
js such an overpopulated country, 
that not only its prosperity, but 
even its existence, 1s dependent on 
the maintenance of its power and 
possessions in undiminished secur- 
it Within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, there is scope 
neither for the employment of the 
large amount of capital accumu- 
lated in the country, nor for its 
large and energetic population. If 
we cannot continue to hold our 
own, our daily food supply will 
not even be secure to us. 

The amount of 20 millions to 
increase our means of self-defence 
is but a trifle compared to the 
large sums which have been spent 
on fortifications and armaments 
since the Franco-German war by 
the two powers engaged in it. 
France is really the only Euro- 
pean power which by itself would 
be able to undertake the invasion 
of England, and she continues to 
increase her navy far beyond any 
possible requirements of the colo- 
nial wars in which she is likely to 
be engaged. Every day appears to 
increase the probability of our 
becoming embroiled with that 


Power ; and although the Govern- 
ment may at times think it ex- 
pedient to give way on disputed 
questions, it must be remembered 
that there are certain lengths be- 
yond which the people of this 
country will not go, and if once 
national animosities are aroused, 
it will not be within the power of 
any Ministry to prevent a war. 

At the present moment there 
are questions simmering in Egypt, 
China, Africa, Madagascar, and 
the Western Pacific, which may boil 
over and bring about a war with 
France or Germany at any mo- 
ment. We should have no Euro- 
pean ally on whom we could de- 
pend for assistance, and most of 
the Powers would not look with 
disapproval on two of the richest 
countries in the world doing their 
utmost to injure and impoverish 
one another. 

The present inefficient condition 
of our national defences is almost 
enough to tempt foreign Powers to 
attack us. If we were strong, as 
we ought to be, and easily could 
be, there is not a Power in the 
world that would venture to try 
our strength. Being a peace-lov- 
ing nation, it is our duty to take 
the best means available to pre- 
vent war, and there is no surer 
way of doing this than by acting 
up to the old motto— 


Si vis pacem, para bellum, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL FAILURES. 


WuatEvER may be thought of 
the manner in which Mr Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet have dealt with the 
British Constitution at home, it will 
hardly be disputed that their con- 
duct of our foreign and colonial 
policy has awakened a feeling of 
profound distrust throughout the 
country. The fervid eloquence of 
Mr Gladstone in 1879-80 con- 
vinced the public mind that the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield had 

een one of annexation, of aggres- 
sion, and generally of a warlike 
tendency, and largely influenced 
the votes of those upon whom the 
results of such a policy were al- 
leged to have fallen in the shape 
of increased taxation. But the 
electors who, actuated by feelings 
of this description, assisted to turn 
out the Conservative administra- 
tion, forgot or were unaware of 
the fact that results of the same 
kind, and even of a graver char- 
acter, will almost inevitably follow 
a policy of vacillation and uncer- 
tainty. When the history of our 
times comes to be written by an 
impartial hand, nothing will be 
more striking than the contrast 
between the professions and the 
actions of the Governments over 
which Mr Gladstone has presided, 
Abhorring war, they have been 
continually engaged in warfare ; 
detesting annexation, they have an- 
nexed more territory than any pre- 
vious British Government ; ‘strain- 
ing every nerve to escape from 
responsibility, they have incurred 
far heavier responsibilities than 
those from which they shrank. 
It is as if some malignant fate 
had pursued them from the very 
first, turned their counsel into 
folly, and forced them forward 


upon the very paths which they 
had resolved to avoid. True, they 
have consistently and perseveringly 


asserted that all their misfortunes . 


have arisen from the faults and 
follies of their predecessors ; but 
the credulity even of those most 
willing to be deceived has its 
limits, and for some time past 
reasonable men have seen that 
this excuse, feeble and flimsy at 
first, can no longer be advanced 
with common decency. 

The impartial portion of the 
press—notably two journals, the 
‘ Times ’ and ‘ Pall Mall Gazette, 
which have constantly supported 
Mr Gladstone’s Government—have 
condemned portions of its foreign 
and colonial policy with a severity 
as great as could have been ex- 
pected from political opponents ; 
and from one end of Great Britain 
to the other, a feeling is prevalent 
that British interests are unsafe 
in the hands to which they are 
at present intrusted. If this feel- 
ing were in any respect opposed 
to the facts of the case, we should 
be bound, as patriots, to expose 
its fallacy, and, even at the ex- 
pense of party feeling, to uphold 
the Government. Unhappily, no 
such course is possible under exist- 
ing circumstances ; and the more 
we look into the matter, the more 
surely shall we find that the hesi- 
tating, weak, and uncertain action 
of our Foreign and Colonial Offices 
have brought Great Britain into a 
state of humiliation unprecedented 
in the annals of her history. 

Nor is this unfortunate state of 
affairs confined to one part of the 
world, in which case one might 
hope to have success on one side 
to set off against failure on an- 
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other. Wherever we look, we find 
a remarkable and monotonous unl- 
formity of failure, such as can have 
no other effect than to lower the 
restige and reputation of Great 
ritain, discredit her diplomacy, 
weaken her power, and bring down 
to zero her influence among the 
nations of the world. Let any un- 
rejudiced observer contrast the 
position and influence of our coun- 
when Lord Beaconsfield left 
office with that which she now oc- 
cupies and possesses, and fairly ask 
himself whether congratulation or 
commiseration is the more appro- 
riate feeling. There might, indeed, 
found persons who would be en- 
tirely comforted if, with diminished 
influence and degraded position, we 
could point to peace, plenty, and 
abel taxation as counterbalanc- 
ing advantages conferred by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government. Alas! 
this comfort is denied to us. Our 
relations with European powers, if 
peaceful,are certainlymore strained 
and less cordial than in 1880; 
whilst in Egypt and South Africa 
we are engaged in operations which 
even the Prime Minister must con- 
fess to be very nearly akin to a 
state of warfare, and which are 
certainly not consistent with a 
eful condition of affairs. 
lenty, alas! but mocks us with 
its presence ; for the causes which 
have diminished the price of the 
labourer’s loaf have operated to 
deprive him of the means of ob- 
taining it, and our agricultural 
“sma was never in a more 
epressed and precarious condition 
—injuriously affecting, as must of 
necessity be the case, every other 
class of, the community. As to 
taxation, the promises of a lighten- 
ing of the burdens of the people 
are 80 far from having been fulfilled, 
that we have at this moment an in- 
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creased income-tax, to supplement 
a declining revenue and to enable 
the men who came into office upon 
a cry of peace to carry on with 
sufficient vigour the wars into 
which their halting and feeble 
policy have plunged their country, 
Whilst, however, we condemn 
the Cabinet as a whole for conduct 
so inconsistent with their duty to 
their Sovereign and their country, 
it is right that we should point 
more directly to those two Min- 
isters who, each in his separate 
department, are personally respon- 
sible for much of the evil which we 
have to deplore. For had the seals 
of the Foreign Office been in the 
hands of a strong man instead of 
in those of Lord Granville, and 
had the Colonial Office been ad- 
ministered by a statesman less in- 
firm of purpose and, with more 
backbone than Lord Derby, it is 
impossible that matters could have 
drifted into their present condition. 
Lord Granville is the most cour- 
teous, most gentle, most charming 
of men ; and in quiet’and unevent- 
ful times, when everything is 
smooth and easy, and a namby- 
pamby policy can do nobody any 
arm, nobody can regulate such a 
policy more pleasantly than Lord 
Granville. But the moment that 
something more is required than 
courtly manners, soft phrases, and 
diplomatic nothings, the man is 
not strong enough for the place. 
No one can read the recently- 
published correspondence between 
the German Foreign Office and our 
own, without becoming conscious 
that Lord Granville displayed a 
conspicuously painful inferiority 
throughout, and so managed, or 
rather mismanaged, matters, that 
his country was made to occupy a 
position which would really be ludi- 
crous, if the issues involved were 
x 
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not too serious for laughter. That 
Great Britain should ever have 
been so situated as to have de- 
clined, in the first instance, to 
extend British protection to Ger- 
man residents upon the African 
coast, because that coast was not 
British territory; then to have 
rotested against the annexation 
& Germany of the regions, the 
ownership of which she had so 
emphatically repudiated ; and fin- 
ally, to have yielded submissively 
to the imperious language of 
Prince Bismarck,—that to such a 
situation the weak shilly -shally 
diplomacyof Lord Granville should 
have brought his country, is in it- 
self a condemnation of the Minister 
which it needs no argument to en- 
force. A Minister who has not 
only held the seals of the Foreign 
Office more than once, but has 
also been Colonial Minister, should 
surely have had sufficient know- 
ledge and experience to have es- 


caped the snare so cleverly laid 
for him by the German diplom- 


atist. It is doubtless true that 
Lord Granville’s tenure of office as 
Colonial Secretary was short, and 
that he never showed such an in- 
terest in the colonies as should be 
felt by any one who undertakes 
that important office. But it ar- 
gues incapacity or indolence to an 
extraordinary degree if Lord Gran- 
ville was unacquainted with the 
important bearing which German 
colonisation in South Africa must 
have upon the future of our British 
colonies in that quarter of the 
globe ; and the manner in which 
the question has been dealt with 
by the British Government may 
well be resented by every one who 
estimates these colonies at their 
proper value. Common sagacity, 
moreover, without special know- 
ledge, and ordinary firmness, with- 
out superhuman courage, should 
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have enabled the Foreign Mini 

of Great Britain to fare takes 
tone to which the Government of 
Germany could not have objected 
and which would have secured 
without difficulty to Great Britain 
and her colonies a position which 
it may now be difficult, if not im. 
possible, to obtain without grave 
complications. Unhappily both 
the firmness and the sagacity ap. 
pear to have been wanting in Lord 
Granville, and the whole affair 
must be considered most damaging 
to his reputation as a Statesman 
and a Minister. 

It must be borne in mind that 
this South African difficulty did 
not come upon Lord Granville by 
any means as a surprise. So lon 
ago as the summer of 1880, ran 

imberley, then Colonial Secre. 
tary, transmitted to the Foreign 
Office a translation from an article 
in a Berlin newspaper, which not 
only discussed the proposed es- 
tablishment of a German colony 
in South Africa, but claimed 
the Transvaal Boers as “nearly 
allied to Germans by speech and 
habits,” declared that Germany 
should have opposed the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal,suggested the 
desirability of her acquiring Dela- 
goa Bay, and was couched through- 
out in a spirit of hostility to Great 
Britain. Unable to grasp the im- 
peveaees of the subject to British 

outh Africa, Lord Granville ap- 
pears to have confined himself to 
an inquiry of the British Ambas- 
sador at ‘Berlin as to the “ probable 
success” of a German colony in 
South Africa, and to have a 
perfectly satisfied with the reply 
that “the German Government 
feel more the want of soldiers than 
of colonists, and consequently dis-— 
courage emigration.” This, no 
doubt, was perfectly true at the 
moment ; but it does not diminish 
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the importance of the fact that 
the attention of vur Government 
was specially called to a subject 
which might at any moment be- 
come—as it has become—one of 
great importance to our South 
African colonies, and that had 
the Ministers specially respon- 
sible been possessed of sufficient 
wisdom to have inguired into the 
actual condition of affairs and the 
feelings of the Cape Government, 
it is very probable that the “Angra 
Pequena” difficulty, which did not 
come into notice for nearly three 
years after, would never have 
existed at all. But,as usual, in- 
dolence or incapacity allowed the 
matter to sleep, and, as far as we 
have gone, the results of the policy 
of our Government may be summed 
up in the words of Lord Derby’s 
apologetic despatch to Sir Hercules 
Robinson of December 4, 1884, in 
which he remarks that it is “ Too 
Late for this country to take action 
as far as the Angra Pequena terri- 
tory is concerned ; ” and that it only 
“remains to consider what should 
now be done to protect British 
colonial interests from any incon- 
venience which might possibly re- 
sult from the presence of a for- 
eign settlement on the frontier of 
the colony.” “A lame and impo- 
tent conclusion ” of a diplomatic 
correspondence, in which it is diffi- 
cult to say whether Mr Gladstone’s 
Foreign or Colonial Minister shows 
to most disadvantage. 

Nor, indeed, is the reputation of 
Lord Granville exalted, if we turn 
our attention to other diplomatic 

erformances during the past year. 
t will be borne in mind that when 
the miserably timid and vacillating 
policy of the present Government 
ad led us into an expenditure upon 
the Upper Nile of which no man 
can yet calculate the amount, it 
was not long before it became ap- 
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parent that the finances of Egypt 
were in a state within a measur- 
able distance of bankruptcy. True 
to its fundamental principle of en- 
deavouring to shift responsibility 
on to other shoulders, Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government proposed a 
Conference, which was to free 
them from all their difficulties. It 
will not be forgotten that, in order 
to secure the support of France to 
their proposals, our Government 
entered into a preliminary agree- 
ment with the French Government 
by which such concessions were 
proposed to be made by England 
as awakened the indignation of the 
country, and threatened to place 
Mr Gladstone and his Cabinet in 
such a disagreeable position with 
even their own supporters, that 
the Prime Minister was actually 
obliged to come down to the House 
of Commons and announce, with 
an ill-concealed feeling of relief, 
that failure of the Conference 
which enabled him to get quit of 
the French agreement. It may be 
said, and of course truly said, that 
the whole Cabinet were responsible 
for both Conferenceand agreement; 
but had we been so fortunate as 
to have had a Palmerston at the 
Foreign Office, or indeed any 
statesman of vigour, capacity, 
and determination, such an agree- 
ment would never have been 
submitted to a British Cabinet. 
The cavalier dismissal of the Con- 
ference by Lord Granville—the 
mission of Lord Northbrook, and 
its somewhat ignominious failure 
—and the generally weak and 
equivocal policy of the Gladstone 
Government with regard to Egypt, 
—have naturally encouraged other 
European Powers to advance their 
own pretensions, and to slight 
those of Great Britain, so that, 
according to present appearances, 
the opportunities for wise and 
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vigorous action in Egypt. havin 
been thrown away again an 
again by the feeble statesmen who 
rule us, we have nothing before us 
but increased expenditure and fur- 
ther complications, which might 
have been avoided if we had pos- 
sessed a Government blessed with 
the power of knowing its own 
mind, and capable of acting with 
that promptitude and vigour which, 
in the action of nations as well as 
that of men, are essential condi- 
tions of success. It is of course 
possible that Lord Wolseley’s 
achievements may cause the Brit- 
ish public to forget the blunders 
of the past, and condone the errors 
of the Government. Those blun- 
ders and errors, however, will have 
cost the British taxpayer an enor- 
mous sum before the fnal account 
is made up, and, far worse than 
this, they will have cost that which 
is of greater value than gold, 
namely, the blood of thousands of 
men who have fallen for no other 
reason than because the British 
Government lacked the courage to 
discharge the duties and responsi- 
bilities which it had voluntarily 
taken upon itself, and which would 
have been honourably and ade- 
quately discharged if our Govern- 
ment had been in the hands of 
men worthy of the confidence of 
the people of England. 

The misdoings of our Foreign 
and Colonial ces have been so 
interwoven during the past year, 
that it is not always easy to sepa- 
rate one from the other; but if 
special blame is to be attributed to 
Lord Granville, even a larger por- 
tion must be cast upon the shoul- 
ders of his colleague. The rela- 
tions between Great Britain and 
her colonies have furnished the 
theme for so much writing and so 
many Parliamentary debates, that 
it is difficult to avoid treading on 


Be 


old ground in recurring to the sub. 
ject. It may well be remembereg 
that, previous to and during the 
existence of Mr Gladstone’s first 
Government, accusations were fre. 
quently made against the Libera} 
party upon the score of their cold- 
ness towards the colonies and dis. 
regard of colonial feeling. These ac. 
cusations were certainly not with- 
out foundation as regarded certain 
members of the party attacked,who 
had spoken of “ letting the colonies 
go free,” and both in speeches and 
amphlets had pointed, with seem. 
ing satisfaction, or at best with in. 
difference,to the possible alienation 
from Great Britain of certain of her 
larger colonies. But upon the part 
of the Government itself these ae. 
cusations were again and again re- 
futed and repelled, and a practical 
Answer was given to the assertion 
that the Liberals were unwilling to 
extend our colonies by the annexa- 
tion of considerable territories to 
our colonial empire. Between 1868 
and 1874, under the Colonial See- 
retaryship of Lord Kimberley, 
we acquired the Dutch forts at 
Elmina, in the regions of West 
Africa,but for which the difficulties 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley in the 
Ashantee war would have been 
infinitely greater than those which 
he actually had to encounter. The 
Ashantees had always been the 
allies of the Dutch, and had El- 
mina remained in the hands of the 
latter, the additional cost and 
trouble to the British expedition 
can hardly be estimated. Under 
the same Colonial Secretary, the 
gold fields of South Africa were 
annexed ; and although the actual 
accomplishment of the annexation 
of the Fiji Islands was left to 
the Conservative administration of 
1874, it is undeniable that the 
inquiry into the condition of these 
islands, by direction of Lord Kim- 
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perley, had, as was probably his 
intention, paved the way for that 
annexation, which could not have 


been avoided had Mr Gladstone’s 


Government remained in office. 
Enough was done, at any rate, 
during the existence of that Gov- 
ernment, to remove from the Lib- 
eral party, as a party, the stigma 
of being indifferent to the pros- 
perity of our Colonial Empire, or 
averse to its extension. 

Indeed, since that period the 
school of anti-colonial politicians 
would seem to have so far died 
out, or at least to have shrunk 
from the advocacy of opinions 
evidently out of ce with 
the spirit of the nation, that on 
a very recent occasion, when a 


dinner was given at the “Empire 


Club” to the Canadian Prime 
Minister, Sir J. A. MacDonald— 
the most eminent of living colon- 
ists—Lord Derby himself is re- 
ported to have commented upon 
the fact that the above-named 
school had practically ceased to 
exist, and that men of all parties 
1 gee now to be agreed upon the 
value of her colonies to Great 
Britain, and to vie with each other 
in the expression of the patriotic 
desire that the relations between 
colonies and mother country might 
be drawn closely and still more 
closely together. In view of this 
remark, which drew cheers from 
an appreciative audience, what has 
Lord Derby himself done to pro- 
mote the object which “ men of all 
— ” have in view? It may 
e conceded that Lord Derby is a 
cold-blooded man ; that from him 
no enthusiasm upon any subject is 
to be expected ; and that it would 
be contrary to his nature and 
character to take any bold and 
vigorous steps in the direction of 
an active colonial policy. Nay, 
more, it may be admitted that the 


advantage which Lord Derby has 
enjoyed of viewing every important 
question of the day from the point 
of view of a Cabinet Minister of 
both political parties, has not dim- 
inished but increased that consti- 
tutional difficulty in making up his 
mind, which has been so fatal a 
blemish to his career as a states- 
man. The want of decision is one 
of the greatest wants with which 
a politician can be afflicted, and it 
is a want painfully conspicuous in 
the — Colonial Secretary. 
But there are some questions upon 
which this failing becomes a posi- 
tive crime against the country, 
and of little less than this has 
Lord Derby been guilty in his 
colonial administration. Of what 
use is it to mouth out high-sound- 
ing commonplaces at colonial ban- 
quets, or to make ostentatious de- 
clarations of regard for the inter- 
ests of our colonies, if the utterer of 
such spurious patriotism neglects 
those interests again and again, 
slights the wishes and wounds the 
susceptibilities of colonists upon 
every occasion, and absolutely em- 
barrasses and prevents that de- 
velopment of colonial resources, 
and extension of colonial power, 
which but for him would infallibly 
have taken place ? 

Again we say that, although 
Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet as a whole 
must be responsible for what has 
been done, a Colonial Minister who 
knew his duty and had the courage 
to do it, would have been able to 
prevent the mischief. But what 
has Lord Derby done? Has he 
ever raised his voice in defence of 
colonial interests? Has he ever 
shown to our colonies that in the 
office in Downing Street their views 
would find support, their legitimate 
aspirations encouragement, and 
their desire to draw closer to the 
mother country would be appre- 
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ciated and valued? Can we read 
Lord Derby’s despatches with any 
feeling of pride,—with satisfaction 
that they are the despatches of a 
British Minister, and with approval 
of the manner in which he deals 
with theamportant matters under 
discussion? No one who shares 
the sentiments professed by Lord 
Derby himself at the MacDonald 
Banquet can for a moment accord 
such approval. The ‘Times’ of 
2d January accurately describes 
the general feeling, when it re- 
marks in its first leading article : 
“The policy of Lord Derby is 
aly both at home and in the 
colonies as feeble, vacillating, in- 
consistent, and unintelligible : his 
method of diplomacy is certainly 
not a happy one, nor have its 
results been satisfactory.” Those 
who have studied colonial history, 
and have watched the progress and 
development of our larger colonies, 
know full well that one of the 
most important questions of the 
day is that which concerns the 
manner in which can be accom- 
plished that closer alliance between 
mother country and colonies which 
is so much to be desired. There 
is no fear to-day that Great Bri- 
tain‘ will lose Australasia by any 
of the mistakes which lost her 
those American colonies which 
were once as loyal to the British 
connection as is Australasia at this 
moment. Nevertheless, there may 
be mistakes and blunders as great, 
though of a different nature. If 
the bond of union between Great 
Britain and her colonies is to con- 
tinue and to be strengthened, it is 
evident that the former must do 
all she can to show the latter that 
they lose nothing by the connec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, may 
look to it as something at least as 
advantageous to themselves as to 
the mother-country. Nothing can 








prevent the colonies of Australasia 
from developing into communities 


of vast size and importance, and 


nothing can be more unwise 

for the Ministers of Great Bele 
to do anything which might ap 

to indicate a desire to retard that 
development, or even a careless. 
ness upon the subject. It is not 
merely development of an ording 
kind which has lately been the 
desire of Australasia—such ag 
might be sought for the purpose of 
supplying the wants of a surplus 
population, or acquiring territo 
for the mere love of acquisition, or 
with an ove to possible needs in the 
future. hat for which, Austral- 
asia has been anxious has been to 
prevent the extension of French 
penal settlements, which would 
place the scum of European popu. 
lation within dangerous proximity 
to her shores, and the acquisition 
by Germany of territory the pos. 
session of which by any foreign 
Power might hereafter become a 
source of annoyance, if not of 
positive danger, to herself. It re. 
mains to be seen whether the first 
evil will be avoided ; and no doubt 
there has been some difficulty 
and some delicacy in approaching 
France upon a subject which :re- 
lates to her government of her 
own colonies. We do not wish 
to unfairly prejudge the action 
of her Majesty’s Ministers in this 
respect ; but we fail to discover 
in any speech or despatch of Lord 
Derby such an appreciation of 
the position of our Australian 
colonies, or such a determination 
to support their interests, as would 
have become the Colonial Minister 
of Great Britain. Delay—upon 
the plea of coming federation— 
vacillation — uncertainty — p er- 
vade the proceedings of our Col- 
onial Office; and if the ultimate 
result should be at all in accord- 
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ance with the legitimate desire 
of Australasia, it will certainly 
not be due to any display of en- 
ergy or vigour upon the part of 
Lord Derby. But the very fact 
that it has been difficult to deal 
with France in her management 
of New Caledonia, should have 
opened the eyes of the British 
Government to the obvious im- 

olicy of allowing another foreign 

ower to become possessed of ter- 
ritory adjacent to Australasia, with 
respect to which difficulties of a 
similar nature might hereafter arise. 
Our Australian colonies, alive to 
the danger, anxiously desired the 
annexation of New Guinea and the 
neighbouring islands. Again de- 
lay, again hesitation, again that 
lamentable want of sagacity to see, 
and courage to seize, the opportun- 
ity. Alarmed at the result of their 
blunders in Africa, the British 
Government, as usual, “ too late,” 
have proclaimed a British protec- 
torate over a part of the southern 
coast of New Guinea ; but unless 
our information is incorrect, Ger- 
many has taken possession of the 
northern part of the island and of 
other adjacent isles, and that which 
might and would have been ac- 
quired by and for the British 
colonies of Australasia, if they had 
either been independent commun- 
ities or had received that support 
which they had a right to expect 
from the mother country, must 
now be either lost to them alto- 
gether or become the subject of 
negotiations and diplomatic ar- 
rangements with the German Gov- 
erment, which a little foresight, 
a little sagacity, and a little cour- 
age, might easily have prevented. 
Let it not be supposed that we 
object to the colonisation of un- 
occupied territories by other na- 
tions, or that we are jealous of 
German colonists. On the con- 


trary, we concur entirely with the 
welcome which Mr Forster declares 
himself ready to give to German 
colonisers ; and we believe that 
there is no other people who are 
likely to do more good to the 
world than colonists of the Teu- 
tonic race. But we also agree 
heartily with Mr Forster in the 
opinion, that in cases where there 
is reason to believe that the found- 
ing of a foreign settlement would 
check the progress or endanger the 
interests of a British colony, it is 
the duty of our Government to 
anticipate such settlement by co- 
operating with the Ministers of the 
colony affected, and being ready, 
if necessary, to hoist the British 
flag and assert the sovereignty of 
Great Britain. Instead of this, 
her Majesty’s present advisers, 
though long since made cognisant 
of the natural and patriotic wish 
of our colonies to secure to Great 
Britain the territories which ap- 
peared so important to the future 
interests of Australasia, have actual- 
y interposed obstacles and created 
elay, as if purposely to court 
the interference of some foreign 
Power. 

Writing upon the desire of New 
Zealand to annex for the same 
reason the Samoa Islands, the 
‘Daily News,’ one of the stanch- 
est supporters of the Government, 
casually observes that “the Home 
Government would never have 
taken over any portion of New 
Guinea, had it not been for the 
somewhat precipitate action of the 
Queensland authorities.” This is 
a candid admission and shows how 
much need the Gladstone Cabinet 
has of pressure where decision and 
vigour are required. But instead 
of waiting until the natural im- 
patience of colonists forces them 
to “ precipitate action,” surely the 
Home Government should have 
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suggested and supported that ac- 
tion long ago, in a matter where 
colonial and imperial interests were 
strictly identical, and where the 
loyalty of the colonists to the Brit- 
ish crown and their fidelity to the 
British connection might properly 
have been stimulated by warm and 
hearty encouragement given from 
Downing Street to their legitimate 
aspirations. As the chronicle of 
failures to which we have alluded 
is brought in review before us, we 
ask ourselves in amazement—How 
long will public opinion submit to 
these things ? The British public 
is indeed not easily roused, and 
assuredly of late years its apathy 
has been one of the most remark- 
able features of the age. Whether 
it is that the rapidity with which 
events move at the present time, 
and the regular and speedy succes- 
sion in which the occurrences of 
every day are presented to the 
public eye, prevent their retention 
by the public mind, is a problem 
of which we must leave the solu- 
tion to philosophers. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that events of the 

eatest importance appear to be 
orgotten with incredible celerity ; 
and the memory of a disaster which 
would have roused the last genera- 
tion of Englishmen to the utmost 
indignation against those who were 
responsible for its occurrence, en- 
dures but for a day, and apparently 
awakens no such righteous emotion. 

So it has happened that, under 
the auspices of the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment we have seen our soldiers 
die unavenged and our flag dragged 
through the dirt in South Africa, 
and yet the nation has been silent. 
In the same regions of the world 
we have seen the pusillanimous 
abandonment not only of terri- 


tory, but of faithful allies who had 
trusted to our strength and to our 
honour, and the nation has made 
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no sign. In Egypt, again, we have 
seen the champions of peace bom. 
bard Alexandria ; the champions 
of Boer patriotism slaughter Arab 
“ patriots,” with at least as good 
title to the name as the Transvaal} 
Boers; the champion of finan- 
cial morality attempt a ques. 
tionable juggle with Egyptian fin- 
ance; and the champions of self. 
government prevent Egypt from 
governing herself, and yet shirk 
the responsibilities which by such 
action they had undertaken. We 
have seen the blood of Englishmen 
as well as Arabs shed like water, 
—and shed because Mr Gladstone’s 
Government had not the courage 
to accept the consequences of their 
own acts, and direct the policy and 
actions of the country over which 
they had assumed the real and 
absolute control,—and yet the na- 
tion has but murmured. But the 
time is now at hand when such 
murmurings will become louder and 
more general, and when the Brit- 
ish people will surely no longer en- 
dure the insults and rebuffs which 
the imbecility and indecision of the 
Gladstone Cabinet have brought 
upon them. It is indeed a mar- 
vellous instance of the talent of 
the Government, that they should 
have been able to set France and 
Germany against us at the same 
time, and should have exposed 
Great Britain to be simultane- 
ously snubbed by both. Never, 
indeed, has our influence among 
European nations been at so low 
an ebb; never during the present 
century has our country been 80 
isolated and so estranged from 
those continental allies which 4 
wise and _ statesmanlike policy 
would have secured. An honest, 
bold, straightforward policy is al- 
ways the safest, and it is the want 
of such which has lost us the 
esteem and respect of Continental 
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nations. This, no doubt, is incom- 
prehensible to the Radicals who 
rule the Gladstone Cabinet, and 
therefore, unable to deny that our 
position with the Great Powers is 
more unsatisfactory than has been 
the case for many years, they 
have invented the ludicrous ex- 
cuse that Prince Bismarck has 
a personal hostility to Mr Glad- 
stone. It is very possible that 
the German Minister may enter- 
tain a less favourable opinion of 
the British Prime Minister than the 
tribe of sycophants who are never 
tired of singing his praises. We 
can easily believe this to be the 
case, because the two men have 
been cast in very different moulds, 
and Mr Gladstone’s faults and 
weaknesses are precisely those 
which Prince Bismarck would 
despise. But to suppose that a 
man of the immense ability of the 
German Chancellor, charged with 
the heavy responsibilities of gov- 
erning the country for which he 
has done so much, and actuated 
by the patriotic desire to serve her 
mterests as the first and great ob- 
ject of his life, would allow himself 
to be influenced in the slightest 
degree by personal dislike to the 
Minister of another country, or 
would condescend, as the Radical 
scribes assert, to be connected with 
a Tory intrigue to drive Mr Glad- 
stone from office, is a supposition 
so unlikely and so absurd, as to 
prove at once how miserable are 
the shifts to which the apologists 
of the Government are now driven. 
The truth is, that during the past 
year the Gladstone Administration 
have failed all round. They have 
carried their Reform Bill, indeed, 
but not until it had been made 
manifest to the country that it 
was a Bill which had the assent of 
both political parties, and could 
not fairly be claimed by either as 
VOL, CXXXVII,—NO, DCCCXXXII. 
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a party triumph. Moreover, even 
in this success they so mismanaged 
matters that, after lending them- 
selves to a wicked but ineffective 
agitation against the House of 
Lords, they had to comply with 
the conditions for which that 
House had stipulated, and produce 
the whole of their scheme before 
any part of it became law. And 
for the rest of their doings, where 
are they to be found written ? No 
legislative exploits, but a goodly 
record of legislative failures, at 
home. No financial triumphs, but 
a failure of financial schemes and 
an increased income-tax. No 
Irish content, but a new agi- 
tation already threatened, the 
anti-English party strengthened 
and united, and the seeds of Irish 
discontent spreading to Scotland, 
as the first-fruits of unprincipled 
land legislation. ‘The agricultural 
interest in a condition which fills 
every thoughtful politician with 
alarm ; the shipping and railway 
interest agitated by foolish attempts 
at inquisitorial and vexatious legis- 
lation ; trade dull, commerce lan- 
guishing, and a general want of 
confidence in merchants and capi- 
talists. These are some of the 
results of our five years’ enjoyment 
of Mr Gladstone’s rule over us ; 
and as if we had not enough to 
mane at home, the foreign and 
colonial policy for which his Gov- 
ernment are responsible, stand con- 
demned as an exhibition of incom- 
ons folly such as British a 
as rarely chronicled of Britis 
statesmen. Their recent action in 
proclaiming a British protector- 
ate in New Guinea, and again in 
hoisting the British flag on the 
coast of Zululand, only proves 
that, when it may in all proba- 
bility be too late, they have 
known what were the steps which 
a British Government should 
¥ 
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have taken long ago, and which 
British opinion would have ap- 
— We should have stood 

etter with Germany—better with 
France—better with every Euro- 
pean Power, if we had known our 
own mind, set our foot down, and 
acted as the honour and interests 
of Great Britain required. Alas ! 
we are in the hands of men to 
whom such considerations come 
second to the necessity of keeping 
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a Parliamentary majority together 
at any and every hazard ; and until 
the electoral body throughout the 
country awake to a rage ¢ of 
the weakness, vacillation, and in- 
capacity which at present shield 
themselves behind the name of Mr 
Gladstone, Great Britain must be 
content to accept humiliation and 
shame from nations who are 
blessed with wiser, braver, and more 
patriotic statesmen. 
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